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LETTERS OF CONRAD GESNER. 



IjIr. Hanha^t, the principal pastor at Winterthur in Switz- 
erland, is preparing for press an edition of the letters of CoN«- 
B A D Gesner, the Naturalist, of Zürich. Many of them have 
never before beeo published ; and from a specialen with which I 
i[}tßre been favored it appears likely that they will pojssess much 
Interest. In the course of that small part of the correspondence 
which I have seen letters occur to or from Zuingle the reformer, 
Bullinger, Theodore Bibliander» Fabricius Capito, Conrad 
Pellican^ Leo Juda^, and other distinguished characters of the 
age. Statements of pas&ing events are of course intermingied, 
sometimes incidentally introduced, sometimes more fully detaiied, 
and they may indeed supply some materials for history. Your 
leaders may perhaps be gratified with the following specimen : 

XV. 

Eruditbsimo, sacramm litterarum perito, D. H. Bulliogero, prsecep- 

tori observando. 
Argentinam relictis PariMis quinto Iduum Decembris veni, simul 
quod majorem sumptum in dies facerem, simul etiam, quod tantse Ty- 
rannidisy quantam vos pridem audiisse credo, spectator esse öon susti- 
nerem. Nam quod ad litteras Cermania nostra nihil Galliis cedere 
Tidebatur. Sed tantos motus et tragoediae iuitlum si quidem jam audi- 
visti, haec mea praeterito; sin minus, perlege. Fixi ab inconsultis qui- 
busdam libelli Gallice scripti, in Novo Castro (Neuchatel), ut rumor 
«st, impressi, (plerique ad Farelium et quendam Augustinianum Mona- 
chum authores referunt) Thema erat contra Miss» abusnm, et pr«- 
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3 Letters of Conrad Gesner. 

sentte corporis in Eacbanstia negatio. Badern autem nocte Parisiu, 
Aureli», »ve Gennebi, et in re^i oAbiculi janua affixi sunt. Hinc belli 
initium : capti innumeri : ramor circiter trecentos et ultra fert : novis et 
inauditis modis torqnentur, longe miserrime comburuntur, erauntur 
Hnguas, manns prsabscindnntur. Sunt pön^ in eertas tabalas infiqita 
captendomm nomina relata. Sed dno studiosi buc ad taos nudins- 
qnartus venenint fuga e Galllis elapsi, et mnlier quaedam nobilissima 
cum famulis et nobilibus: illi ahmt decem tantummodo hucusque 
combnstos, regem Parisios venire ; hujus Judicium, cum tantus sit cap- 
torum nnmeruSy senatum expectare. Ego tam dira et atrocia ne vel 
spectarem vel audirem, commode socios itlneris nactus discessi. Ante 
▼ero quam bsec exorirentor, mirum in modum omnes pii scripta tua 
amplectebantur, sollicite emebant, honorificentissime te unum et 
amplissime praedicabant. Sed haC tempestate, cum singulae fere 
domus perquirerentur, omnes piorum lucubrationes partim Yul- 
cano datse, partim in Sequanam abjectaß. Ego et doctus quidam His- 
panus cum multa baberemus^tandem abbospite deprebensi sumns,qui 
accus ferre noluit, nisi ad Ecciesiasten aliquem, qui nos absolvcret, 
res deferref ur. Nos effecimus, ut apud Episcopi fratrem ejus tum tI- 
carium et EvangelU fautorem ageretur. Sic quidem evasi^us. Jam 
etiam ipso captns detinetur; in fratrem enimyEpiscopumP^risiensemy 
licet JByangelicum sciant, nibildum audent.^ Sic omnia infestatures 

*^yyf ^' Irown Tl. Sed Clam aliquot x*^**^*^ ''•''' ^ ipÖo^of u»; «xo/uww» (riyij 

läfta TfHwvaf spcnunus et partim certo scimus. 
^ Bndasnm qnoqoe non est quod dubites: noster est totas, cum doctis- 
Mmis quibusqne. Sed bsec nactonus. 

Frisius boc tempore ad iter «ccinctus non erat; .nam et tumor et ih- 
flammatio cruris obstabat, tum nonnihitcumfebretactabatur^etbonam 
lingUseOallicse partem tenebat, qnod non pergenti frustra fmsset futu- 
'ram> et minus quam ego snmptuum faciebat. Quanquam mihi, nC 
vivam si parciori esse licuerit Libros non paucos et probatissimos 
emi : buc ad me spero propediem mittentur. Abfui fere biennio: 
viginti sex Coronatos pro annua portione, sie yocant, numeravi. Mul- 
tnm piimo itinere Parisios, inde Bitnrigas, et idem it^ repetens buc 
Argentinam expendi. Et ne vestes, -libros, et qoicquid *krä imra. re- 
quiritnr enarrando molestior sim, quam « Periole Atbenienses, ean~ 
dem a me quoque veram expensi rationem dari credatis. Si yos mo- 
dium frumentipro Coronato computetis, Stipendium annnum erit viginti 
quinque coronati, üt ego quideih computo. Ego duobus bis annis 
söxa^nta quinque Coronatos insumpsi. Accepi e Petri Choltni Tugini 
atipendio quinquaginta Francos, id est, viginti duo Coronatos cum Tcs- 
tano, ut vocant : ab Andrea Wyngaertner no?em Coronatos, abicns 

guatuordecim a vobis, et tos decem misistis. Forte quindecim Coro« 
atos idtra sortem meam höc toto biennio impendi. 

Andreas Wyngaertner ctim nobili quadam Galla mnliere Argentinse 
est. iResciVerunt enikn libros LutberanoTttm Imrexisse. Uxor oapta de- 
tinetdr, bonorum et libroram confiscatio penes jiiidU)6s esV^id quod Fro»- 
'diorero indicabitis. Petro Tngino iknpriinls MMen etiam atqvie etiam 
petimtM ; ingemie enim» «t amice, et HberaÜter tuo aos stipendio uti 
concessit. Spera:mus tos (qua estia bumiinitäte) Hon lani &wrii*»i no- 
biscum actnroB. Et tu quoque, si nMinfsfi, abituris pollicebare, »i 
quid J)raBter sOrtem usus postulärety non^futüros tos. 

Hie in aedibus Buceri -mo, quem Marpurgl propediem rediturtfi« 
oxKpectamus. Dum hie ero, in Hcbraeas litteras inoumbam. l/nica 



in te et (ilvima ^e« est ; f otqs eoim. Ne igHoir fiou tuo pQore^ iieQ«- 
volentia, et patr«cinio 4e9titutospatiar]Ketiaiii atque etiam oäbtestamur, 
SaWere jabe omnes Symmystas toos, et praeceptores meos Aminiaiiinii 
et Colli na m, tum stodiosos omnes, patruum meam, niatrem meau, «^ 
Dominam Job. Frieclinii.' 

^ Argeniinae in aßdibns Baceri, Tuaro mancipfaBi, 

Xxvii DeoembriSy 1584. ComtAOua GssNERua« 

For furtber e^trapjts ib^r^ will ne^, I am aware^ be room, but 
I faepe diat the wqr)^ «my obtain vk^t the ^ditor seecus very 
anxious to secure for it^ l/kt counteoaiice «od approbation of 
literary raen in this country* 

T.P.P. 



ifss 



CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 



I TAKE the liberty to send a few miscellaneous emendätions 
and remarks on passages of the classics^ some of which may 
perhaps be thought ^wpr|by of infiertion. My Icnpwiege is not 
^fHjLflScientlj extensive to 'esable (pe tp be stire whether in every 
instance they are original ; but I have generally cpnsulted some 
one very recent edition- of the author. 
JEschylus, ChoSpb. 945. ed. Blomg^eld. 
xpaTtiral 7f»$ ro ieiov vo^oL t0 /x^ 

S^iw oipot/yw^y ^gx^^ (rlßetv. 

wpec TO f>% iSsiV* jxffya V ttfypiiri 

^^oAiov oixcoy. 
KqttTÜ Sff irm^ (or ^cf}^)« «a^3 Blomfield« Partus and Stanley 
read ; and so he* reads top^ especially 9s th^ metre suits better 
so : ** Imperium obtinet quodammodo divinitas ex eo quod 
maus operam non ^rsestat." Sni^ly lo elieit this Interpretation 
from the words, cp(lgistently with grammar, or to elieit an; 
meaning from this ititerpretation^ consistently with common 
sense, is rather a difficqlt mMtertaking. It strikes me as so piain, 
thatl cannot conceive itshould have be^n över1o6ked| HKit there 



*' f am n6t«nsweral^for soixi«vaDQHialifi3 aod .inaccuracies of cop- 
structioii which appear i« tbis Utiter. Ti^^y fff^M ^^ attribvi^d either to 
the writer Of tbf cppyi&t* 
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«liould be a stop at Um ; and ^irapa be read instead o(if api, m 
in tbe following passage^ vaga ro foog ISuv, wbich is twice re- 
peated in the stanza, 

Kpartl ii ircog to ieiov : ^^ The Divine justice and power may 
now be said to triumph/'— Ilapa tJ fu^ tmovpyelv xukoIs • " The 
time is at length come for us no longer totruckle to the wicked.'' 

'^A^iov, &c. is a repetition and enforcement of tbe former of 
tbese sentences ; and fiiya S* etfifigiivi, &c. of tbe latter. 

In ver» 1055. of the same play^ I sbould be inclined to read 
vouioiAOpoi fiiv vgoörov imrig^av 
lui^ioi, raKavog re öüIotoü, 
ratber tban raXavig re, as was the reading before Blomfield, er 
TTouhoßdpoi and r&Kavog ye^ as he reads. Uculoßipoi is a very ca- 
cophonous Word : and the suiFerings of tbe cbildren themselves 
in being murdered, and tbose of Thyestes in having tbem served 
up to bim, are distinct, and may well be coupled by the con- 
junction re, and yet are sufficiently connected^ to form, together, 
one only of the tbree periods, or storms, as the poet bere calls 
tbem, of tbe calamities of tbe family of Pelops. 

Agam. 1564. ed. Blomf. 
XTßoivcov 78 [J^igog 

ilav perbaps ratber' means, '' but little in all/' like iväSexa 

vwaiy See, tban omnino sufficit. 

1388. og ou vponfioov tiiTvspii ßorov [ji^opov, 
* * * # 

eititrev eatrou vaüSa — — • 
" Constructio est,'' says Bl. ** p^ od vpor. [lop. TcaMg, aXX' Ar- 
vßg ß, 11, Tiftdov.'' It is ratber as if ou t/^ti/aoov were one word, 
as we say, non-conformists, &c. and as Euripides says in the 
Hippolytus, 

h' SiTreigocuvay üi?J<ov ßtoroo 

iureßü ieivureo ßlov Ixvveooy 
ep jttoi, [lol, xolrav t&vV aveKsuiepov 
io\lcp if»ip<f IfxykAg, &c« 
. Blomfield says, '^ d> /toi ^ - - • iye\e6iegov per parentbesia in- 
te^ecta monet Butlerus.'' "H (loi ^l is so certamly, as is usual 
'in trägic poets. But xoItoim is the accusative case after xticrm, 
-like xp&Tog xparwug, 1446-7. Sjxvov üfty«7v, 1450. alvil$ pävov, 
1458-g. and in many other places of Attic writers. 

1484. ilfio ; veo ; is condemned, and vwg substituted. But 
vöOf according to Stepbens, is in Homer used affirmatively for 
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mäsi wliy not in ^Slscbylus inf errogalivety ? Hw^Xmf a very 
Attic wordy is derived by Harpocraüon from vw, Dorice for 
.vodey. So we may choo«e eitber sense* 

Persae, 17t2. (ed. Biomf.) Mijr ap^^ftaroio-i TJt^tw ^»s» ^'^ov 
^iivo$ vifüit 1 sbould ratber iike to read o<roi^. 

Hesycbiu»; äliro»^* Micrfuos* ^ ovyKoiruiuiß^iycos* AW^u^os Ilga" 
fUY}dgi Jefffjuori). Lege ou^ says Bentley, Ep« ad Mill. 67. Rather 
$ oy : tbey are two different meaniugs ; contrary to rigbt ; or arbi- 
Uarüjf independently of tbe other gods. 

Meleager, in Brunck, Anal. t. i. *p. 2* 

AvyvtS» T EufoplosvoSf IS* iv Mo6(rcit<n¥ uiiitvov 

Kead ft/tco/xoy^ amomum. Alfthe poets are described as differ- 
ent plants or flowers^ as Eupborion here, by a lychnis (Diosco- 
rides is aliuded to), 

Sappbo^ Hynin to Venus, (Brunck.) 
— TiVÄ 8* Ä&re 9rffi0))f/t- 

I have never observed tbe different readiog, n-e/^ji ft' Ml^ctyv^v i$ 
triv ^i^OTara, proposed; wbich seems natuial, tbougb I do not 
pretend to say wbicb is best. 

I should bave observed tbat in tbe i^gamemnon, 1278-9« 

<f ffü, 4>6D ! ^. 

t/ toDt' €fiV^U$\ 

sbould probably be ^u, and Hu^eig, an interjection of smelling, as 
in Lysistrata, ^v, ^D* lob, iou rou xuttvov ! not of lamentation. 
Tbe verb, in eitber case, is coined to follow tbe inteijection, as 
ä^tiv and oifMo^eiv. So in Fletcber's Valentinian^ 
Mt. Alas^ my Maximus ! 
Max. Alas not me ! 
What follows jn .^cbylus relates to sniell. 

Ka, ^ovov Sdjttoi irviownv «ijXtfTOortfyi). 

^0. xai Tc&g roS* o(f i 6viieir(ov ifsarlcov ; 

Ktf« Ojxdio^ ar/to^ oüffneg Ix Tufov TTpive^f &C* 
The second of wbicb lines seems to run more natural ly so, 
tban as Blomfieldy Pauw« and Butler gave it, xa) ttcös; t6^ o^e»^ 
&c. witbout an interrogation at tbe end : '' How can such a 
smeil proceed from/' &c. 

Catullus, de Coma Berenices, 80. (Döring, p« 25^ voK 2.) 
* Non prius unanimis corporaconjugibus Tradite,' Su:« Döring 
doubts of tbis reading^ because it ougbt to fae ne* But in this; 
poenii being a translation, tbe expression is often inverted and 
awkward ; and probably he means bere, Tradite corpora conju- 
gibus qui non prius erunt unanimi quam (i. e, qui non erui|t 
unanimi nisi) jucunda mihi munera Übet onyx* 



6 Cleisical Criticim. 

SaHuÄ, p.S63, (dortS,) the " Üän iiäesC* iii C»sii^§sp€eA 
in ill compared tö '^ Ita est" in Cicero : it is froiii tlie ot>pösite or 
Attic style^ in which tbese Speeches are wrttten : oux ?<m räcdr«, 
^e bave ifi D^tnfo^tbenes cdntifiiMdly. (Cortius, p. SÖ^^ iiot^» it.) 
Vos cunctamini eCiam nunc, is niore like tbe arrangeikiftlit of 
D^üiösthene» tliih öf Cicero ^ ^v iMbifriai fvtfä iah^. Phil. 1 . 

P. dSd. Sin in täifto omnitoni ttmore solus ttän tmet, ei6 
magis refer^ SU. I tbink he iteeiEms covertly to say tba€ ttiere 
is reason to fear not the dianger on\y, but Csesar himsetf^ anct hU 
Indes to the passage in Deäiosthen^ (4; PhUipp.) iSSoixot Toth-ov, 
Sans cLv ^ ^6t\ ^V*y*> fere*5§ öd^ dro^ ^tXhröy. 

d48. £iFoeta pareMnift : sut^ely tö construe this as pulchra 
Dearnm is very hafsb. Fartuum wquldbe better, ^nd perhäp% 
effoet&, i^ e^ yiyvojx^f tris iroXitog,. qnasi effiöeta facta fuisset ^ 
absolutely. 

808. Avaritiam, impelitiätti, siiperbiani ;, refers to the three 
generals ; Bestia, Albinus/6t rafh^i* Au)ä», Metellus. 

In the fragment of EuripidesPM^hich Diodörus qtrolös (20, 41.) 
ftbottt Lftniia, 

tIs To5vo/tÄ TO iTFOVilharov ßgOTol$ 
oÖK otSe Aaii^ia^ Aißrjo-uKYis yho$ ; 
where roSi^ft'. »Ivxpov bas been proposed ; I sbouM rather tbink 
it was 

r/f Tovvoiiacrrh Kuv^vemarr^v $gOT67s 
oßx olSff Aetfuiot^ t5jj Ähßutrtt'Kr^q yiif&g ; 
This appeärs neatei* tbaA siftpposi'ng that t^^ yl. y* ("her Ivho 
was an Afiican by des^ent'')i canie in at the end after the sen- 
tence was finished. 

Petit (LL. Att. p. 189. ed. We9seh> quotJng the law of 
Solon, that no Privilegium should be enacted, ttnless by 6,000 
voting secretly or by ballot ; observcfs, '* That tbere Mi'ere 20,000 
Athenian Citizens: to fa^e ü majorify, tbereföre^ lie ^aqrs^ more 
than 10,000 must be of one mind ; tb^n^ in ibis pttrticiiiar cäse, 
of tbese lO^OOOy 6,000 liiere to votfe decretly.'' Tbis seems a 
very odd cöntcfit. He suppdse^ that the 20,000, wbo hdd the 
fignt tö voft^, afw^ys in fact met. But thi^ is not likely ; tind 
We learn from Thucydides, 8. 72, that it <Kd not bappen so» 
He tbere says, that it was used as an ^rgnmient, in favor of the 
S^fftoo XÄTciAtKnj, wbich vested ihe pö#er iti a body öf 5,000 ; 
that even ander the open democracy, ift had seldom hapj^ed 
that slo many as 5,000 actually attended a« lxxAi7<rf0t. Six thou^ 
sand therefore, is a (arge number, not a smaH öne, arid peiiiapü 
the law only meant that tbere sboüld be as ih^nyas that presenf ^ 
as ComeliufiMnacted that 200 sefiafoi^s ^höuld be pr^ent to Vota 
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a paytnent of ptiUic moiiej (Ascon. in Cie. ConieUäDaBi)^ and 
as a larger quorum ihan usuäl k required in our House of 
Commons^ when election committees are balloted fer. Lypias, 
speaking of the IxxXijir/a which met at Munychia, sa^s it decreed 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero's speech against 
Clodius in the senate^ and of tfae comm^tary on it, blve ex-* 
plained the passage in his letters to Atticus, wbere be girea an 
account of one of hU answers to Ctodius's jokes« <^ Narra, 
inquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinätes aquas ooncupiverit." This, it 
now appear9> relates to Curio, Clodvus's counsel^ M'ho bad bought 
an estate whicb bel6nged to C. Marjus (the Arpinas alhis of 
Juvenal), and \?hicb was near thea^ same bot Springs of Baiae. 
But -tben siirelj tbe wörds M*bicb foilow in Cicero's letter, 
*' nosti enim marinas/' should be, nosti enim Marianas ; or, 
nosti enim emisse Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or, nosti Ma- 
rianas, Tfaey were formerly sopposed to be part of wbat he 
baid to ClodiitSf and to relate to bis eapture, wben yonng, by 
pirateis, fröm wbicb certain disgraceful consequences were sur* 
mised to bave ensued ; and by reference to these words, some 
meaning of the same kind was supposed, especiaily on account 
of the Word concupiverit, to belong to the preceding words 
narra,^' Sic, which are now clearty explained otherwise. But 

nosti,'' &c. seem better to be addressed to Attictis ; diey are 
tbe natural form of explaining an allusion> by reminding bim of 
something it referred to ; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, wanted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai's edition, of Milati, 1814, p. £0.) 

In tbe valuable fragment of the speech for Rabirius, lately 
recovered in the same manner, (Komae, 1 820, edente Niebuhrio, 
p. 77.) Cicero says, ** Hisce autem malis |:flagnum praBsidium 
vobis majores vestri reliquerünt, vocem illam consulis, qui rem- 
publicam salvam esse volt.'^ Perhaps it is a needless Observa- 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it was 
supposed that qui, &c. was part of the sentence, and that con- 
sulis was tbö antecqdent to qui« But qui — volt is the quotation 
of the vox itself of the con^ul, the terms in which be called on the 
pcople to join him« after^he bad b(een empowered to do so by 
the other vox, that of the Senate, (Ctesar, B. C. i. 7. it)id. cit. a 
Niebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detrioienti 
caperet. — In Cicero's speech for Cornelias he'filso r^fited this 
vox of the consiil. Asconius, p. 137« 

The last line of Pbaedrus, wbicb is tb^ ans wer of tbe old dog 
to his master's contemptuous renoi^rks on tbe decay of bis former 
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strength and qualificatioDs, has been variously altered by tb« 
commentators^ so that one would tbink oo dog of any descrip-* 
tion, 

Mastiff^ greybound, mongrel grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail— * 
need go uiisuited witb a line to bis taste out of so great a coU 
lection:— 

Quod fuimus, laudas ; jam damnas^ quod sumus, 
(Tbis is the r^ading of the Mss.) 

Quod fuimus laudasti, jam damnas^ quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, jam damuas quod non sumus^ 

Quod fuimus laudas i jam dedamnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas^ dum damnas, quod nunc sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda^ non damna, quod jam sUmus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, etiam damnans quod ßumus. 
And tbese different readings, Schwabe, the late editor, (who 
adopts the first conjecture,) says, contained the same meaning ; 
but some appear to be the extreme of flatness, while others 
must intend to convey tbis tbought, I suppose : — '^ I am so al- 
lered from wbat I was, that condemnation of my present state 
is an implied commendation of my original excellence." £vi* 
dently then it should be, 

Quod fuimus laudas, si damnas quod jam sumus. 
As critics should always give the rest of mankind their re- 
veuge, ^Csedimus inque vicem, &c.) I have added some attempts 
at transiation of some Greek epigrams, endeavoring to keep to 
the arrangement of the words and effect produced by it. 

Alf^Dos eSfti^iijjxey wxo mv^, &c. Simonides. Brunck, i.p. 135. 

At Dirpbys' foot we feil; near Aulis Stands 
Our tomb, rear'd stately by our country^s bands. 
'Twas due : — life's cheerful prime we lost for them, 
Biding, unscar'd, black waPs rough cloud to stem. 

tov rpuyoTFOuv l/xe üivoi^ &c. Ib. p* 131. 

Me Pan, the goat-footed, the Medians' fear, 
Th' Atbenians' belp, Miltiades set here. 

*/2 he, &c. (by the later Simonides probably ;) ibid. p« 1 38. 

Go to the fane of Ceres, votaries, go, < 
!Nor fear the swelling torrent's wintry flow ; 
O'er the broad stream so firm tbis yoke of stone 
For you bas Xenocles of Lindu$ thrown. 
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Kffi^ilia r^v %o?iviwtovj &c. Calliinachus. Brunck, u p« 474* 

Crethis, youDg prattler, füll of gracefui play, 

Yainly the maids of Samos seek all day ; 

Cheerfullest workmate ; ever talking ; — she 

SIeeps here^ — tbat sleep^ from which none foarn c&n flee. 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, as I may call them. In cur language I believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus on Crethis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

F. H. 

I will add one other Suggestion^ of a change of punctuation 
only^ ii) the Orestes : 

kKWfrav, odx äKouo'uv mo'ffiVco irokiv, 

(Toij (Tji r aSf A^jJ Xeuo-fjctoy lovvai S/xi]v, 

ver. 605. & 6, of Porson. 

Porson says ** Souv^i Sixi^v, quod alibi fere sonat panas pendere, 

Judicium subire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope 

quod Latine diciturj2/s ddre velreddereJ* It seems oddthen that 

he should not have read^ (especially with ver. 249* in his mind;} 

eKOU(rav, ovot axoucray IvKrehoo ^roXiv, 

<ro\ <r^ r aSeX^J, Xeua-if&ov Soövai S/xt]v. 
Bcil. äoTs vfMs lovvai, *E'jrKreUiv has an accusative and dative in 
the same manner in the well known passage, ver. 249« 

ras »l[jt,arcoirovs xa) iguxovraohis K^pot$, 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. Göttling's Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac- 

centuation. 



No. i\.-^\Concluded from No. LXIF.] 

As the accent is so important for the prosody of modern lan- 
guages, we indulge ourselves so mach the more in a digression 
on this interesting subject^ now that we have önce entered on a 
comparison of the modern languages with the Greek^ respect- 
ing the general principles of pronunciation. 

The metrical prosody of the modern languages is established 
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oir ihe accent * it has^ consequentlyy for Hs foundation, a prin- 
ciple entirely /dlverae from Ibat^ op. wkich the Gceek prosody 
was built. The prosodiaeal element of the sylkiblea in the 
Greek language re«ted, a» ve have regsarkedy in the quantity, 
i. e. iift ike natural Bboitnesa or jength of time eomparatively 
T^quired for the utterance of tbe syllabka; but th« prosod^i of 
modern languagea rests on the accent, i. e« on the atress (acutq 
jdevation) of the voiee, by wbicb one syllable is eneiigetically 
distinguished from the re^t. Now it is certain, to be siure]^ that 
the modern languages also have syllables, naturalis/ long and 
short ; but in respect of prosody, every thing depends on the 
tone (accent); and a syllable, whicb, naturaliyji is short, (v. c. üp 
in üproar)is long in prosody, if it bear the accent ; and again, si 
syllable, which, by uatui^^ is long, is short ia prosody if it be 
destilute of; the accent (v. e^ roar in äproar). If we speak, 
therefore,i in prosody, of short and long syllables, we imitate the 
Gcreek custom of speaki^g, witbout baving the aame thing wbicii 
is designated by it. We sbouldsay^/roi^gand weak; or, without 
ceremony^ accented and unacceaiited syllables. Again, tbis 
^accent itself, (there at least where it is systematically determined 
by principles,) which governs througbout the prosodiacal capa« 
city and value of the syllubles, depends on the signißcation of 
jthe syllables, whereas witb the ancients this prosodiacal capa^ 
city was fixed by the musical value of the syllables, their sigoi- 
fication (logical value) being subordinate. In the German 
language, for iustance, that syllable which contaiua tbe principal 
element of the notion, obtains at the same time prosodiacal 
lengtb ; nay, several words, joined tog^ther,(v. c. monosyllables 
with polysyllables) obtain their respective metrical power, ac- 
cording to their respective logical weight and intrinsic import- 
ance in speech ; and it is obvious that tbe rhetorical declama- 
tipn is identified with the metrical. We have proved how dif- 
ferent the case was with the Greeks: the whole compass of 
ancient versification^ and the represeotation of feelings by means 
of it, rested upon a musical basis, which is wanting in modern 
languages; and an ancient, Greek, could he perceive them, 
would, even in the nK>st successful imitations of .ancient metre, 
neyertheless miss this musical basis.' 

However> it is justly proposed as a mark, at which the modern 

'■ ' « iiil>i|i. » *.w.ww— .W— ^IM— .— ii ■■>! I I i ' il I 1——^ i i I ■ ■laiiiwn I I ■! 

I 

' It 18 worthy of being discussed, for we are not aware that it has yet 
been adverted to, why, in ihe Roman language, the metrical art was 
more modified by the gramroatical accent, tban in the Greek, which is 
quite independent of it. 



iari^fi^» should aim, by availing theniselves of all the eupho- 
liic meäns withiti' th^r re^dh, endeävoring to approacbf at least 
th^ perfei^tioB of adcient po€ti^ and ver sification. This atlempi 
will/ of cotirse^ be snccessfol in propcMrtion as the prosody ig 
r^ulated by stoady pritioiples, and perfected to systematioai 
imity aüd conteateney. Now «s tbe prosody of modern lau» 
gnages 16 giiided by aecest, theie may be delmeated, a priofi^ 
acco#diog to die greater or less reguUriiy in tbe pmciph of 
accentuatioo, ^ scale to tbe respecti^e perfection (^ die pi oiody 
in tbese languages; and with this scale experience perfectly 
agrees. Gui4eti by tbt's Standard, lel ua i»st a glance at the 
Gffrmaa, EogU^h, and Fr6nch proso^Hy. 

In Aie German language, the accentuntiom, conäistently witb 
the above-mentioned principle for primitive languages, exhibits 
ttie most'perfect unity and regnlarity : there has been fixed <ion- 
sequently, on the principle of logical power, a steady aitd regu- 
lär prosodiacal relatibn of the syllables and words^ to a perfection 
fouud in no other modern laoguage. On this foundation Foss, 
in his work ei)titled, '^ Zeitmesst»^ der Deutschen Sprache/* 
has reoured the German veraificatiofi, and ifaised it (o the 
dignity of a scientific System ; especially by taking into consider- 
ationaU the advantages which may be derived for prosody , from 
tbe prkictple of accentuation in primitive langui^es, and wbich, 
raisiifg versification above a bare rhyme-metre, enables the poet 
to imilate, in apite of the different foundation, to an iUusive resem- 
blance^ the harmony of ancient versification. Much of this art 
consists in drawing, by raeans of füll sounds, the prosody, virhich 
rests on accentuation, near to tbe ancient prosody, whfch rests on 
length of time ; without, however, in any inatance, deviating from 
fhe principle of modern prosody. We must here rest satisfied 
Ivith a few observations. Every primitive langnage, unless 
another principle interfere, as with the Greeks, developes itself 
in stich a maaner, that most frequently the radical syllables 
whicb express the principal notion, and bear consequently the 
aecent, have also comparatively the möst distinct and sonorous 
tonnd. Monosyllables are common, and only obtain their me* 
trical value by their logical dignity in connexion; and thus it ia 
in tbe power of the poet to afford, by means of the connexion, 
tbe aecent to the most sonorous of them. For Compounds, 
there arises from the fundamental principle a very determinate 
law of a streng secondary aecent ; for all words, made up out 
of two parts of speech, nearly equal in intrinsic significanqy, 
bear a double weight of aecent, and thus are produced the 
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iipondee, palimbacchius, antispast, 8cc.^ v, c, Kräft-volT, 

11 f. li I * ... 

Weit-kreise^ Geiichts-dönnSr. What an extensive latitude for 

tbe poet, seeing the aptitude of the Germauic languages for 

conipositions ! By these and similar refinements, Voss has pro* 

dticed bis celebrated imitations of the ancient versification. 

iConsider^ for instance, the following verse^ which Gibbon, 

tfaough Ignorant of the German language» and judging only by 

die artificial combination of the sounds^ could not cease admir* 

auTcig ineira ireSovSe xvX/v8fiT0 }^oiu$ ivatiifg* 

Hurtig mit I donner-gepjolter en | trollte der | tückische 1 Mar- 
mor ; 
or tbe catalectic diiambic^ from the Antigone, translated by 
Solger : 

w 

VW - .| . Y 

die iluth-geschlagnen Küsten dumpf erbrüllen.' 
The English language is by no means possessed of that regu- 
larity of accentuation which distinguishes the German. That 
part indeed, which is of Germanic (Saxon) origin^ adheres 
closely to the ruie which governs the primitive languages ; but 
the Latin element follows no certain principle, and what is 
borrowed from the French too frequently participates in the 
pitiable complaint of the French accentuation. The secondary 
accent, of course, is equally destitute of such a certain law as 
regulates it in the German. But notwithstanding this, the Eng- 
lish language has^ partly by the Germanic element^ which forms 
the ground«work of the whole edifice^ partly by an analogical 
management of the foreign additions^ so much regularity and 
variety, that the prosody is certainly susceptible of a lawful 
arrangement, though not on one principle. But that such 
a steady and precise arrangement has been wanting hitherto, is 
obvious, not only from the fluctuating use of the poets^ and the 
inconsistency in prosodiacal directions^ but from the complaints 
of the most eminent grammarians on this point, who, only to 
mention one circumstance^ prove that the greatest poets most 
commonly pay no regard at all to accent in the use of long and 
Short syllables, whereby^ obviously, arbitrariness assumes the 

^ * Not only the Germans, but also other northern nations, whose 
idioms are rather dialects of the German language, have lately attempt- 
ed, and partly succeeded in, imitations of tbc ancient metres. 
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place of law and rule, Whetber the Eaglish prosodjr is qualified 
for imitations of pentameter and hexameter verse^ and the com* 
plicated lyric metres, is a very'disputed point : attempts have 
been made^ though not very successfuUy, It appears to us, how- 
ever, very precipitate, to decide the point by these attempts, and 
to pronounce that the English language revolts at these metre«.' 

The French language, as a purely derivative language, prp« 
ceeded not at all by the organic process of internal develope« 
inent; bat being entirely made up by an external mechanical 
formation, is, ofcourse, possessed of an accentuation, whichbas 
no logical reference at all : the accent is placed on the tail of 
the words^ and indicates ^^ le costume Francais," in which the 
Xiatin language is dressed out. But this accent, poetry, in respect 
of prosody, cannot take as a ruie : it has consequently no r4ile 
or principle at all, and uses every syllable, just as it happens, 
long or short. Nothing, therefore, is niore ridiculous, than the 
essays and treatises of the French on their prosody ; because np^ 
thing is more ridiculous than to speak at large respectin^ that 
which does not exist. 

After this digression^ we return to the Greek accent and Mr. 
Gottling. AU inquiry concerning Greek accentuation, says 
Mr. Gottling, must set out from the general law which rules 
the accent of primitive language, viz. tliat the tone is laid on 
ihe radical syllable^ or that which (Jby determination in compo^i- 
tions) specifies or alters the primitive notion of the word: sXL 
other syllables are accentless, or, according to a stränge term of 
the grammarians, they have the gravis {ßotpsiu vp»)* There is no 
possibility of proceeding systematically with this subject, with- 
out commencing with this law, though, as the sequql will show, 
we have only the ^olic dialect for a sure guidance. To this 
we subscribe fully. 



* It is to be lamented, that, whilst English poetry towered to such a 
majestic height, the poets neglected to ascertain the prosodiacal System. 
The innate prosodiacal powers of the langiiage are, certalnly, as emioent 
and extraordinary as in any language. With regard to the expedients 
resulting from organic formaüons out of roots and Compound words, 
these indeed were neglected, and it yields herein to the German System ; 
and this circumstance obviousiy arose from the tendency to incorporate 
foreign words into the body of the language. But in the approximation 
to the musical quantity of the ancients, by short and long vowels, in the 
capacity of producing, by the greatest variety of soiinds, riiythmical 
beauty, melody,and imitative harmony, (we refer tu Mihon,) it surpasses 
the German language. We think, one day, a true poetical genius, avail- 
ing himself of the prosodiacal treasures of this language, will solve the 
Problem, and Imitate the music of Homer, Virgil, and Theocritus. 
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*m» (MritKStple i«, tn tbe Oreek language/Iiirated by arestiicf 
' iive law ; via. that only one cf the last three iyUabks of ^(m§ 
ward u capable cf cLccent-*^ law whicb^ k tbat rigorousnesa iniH^ 
whicb n goferas tbe Greek accent, caniu>t>be accounted for{aa 
Mf. G. bas attempted) eitber by tbe nature of lang<jage in gene- 
rale ör by tbat <»f primitive languages. (We beg to remind tbe 
readl^ of tbe «ccent in tbe Englisb and Gemiaii«) Wc think 
th^re 18 no better mode of expUining it, tban by tracing tbia 
ki'w to tbat delicate aense of eupbony, peculiar to tbe Greek 
pmiA ; for^ die aceent being on tbe fourtb syliable foom die end, 
f^ndera iadeed tbe pronunciation heavy and clumsy« . 

In conäequence of this restrictive law, the above-rOientioned 
Aindamental principle is mocKfted thus : die tone ia placed ou 
die radical syliable, or tbat wlncb ^by determination in compo» 
«sitions) spectfies or alters tbe primitive notion of tbe word, tue 
io far OS the number of the final syllables allows to do 804 
lience /xtiXi^io^, and not jtte/xip^io^. 

Qu tbis principle, limited only by tbe quantity of the last 
syllable, (wbich however cannot be called an alteration of it, as 
'WiH aoon be seen), tbe accentuation of the eideat Greek lan- 
gnage seems to ha ve beenconductedchrougbottt; and tbe .^lolic 
dialect bäs preserved tbis standanl. (Etymol. Max. p. Sl^. .45« 
"Gregor. Corinth. 8ic.) Mr. G. therefore jusdy considers tfae 
\Siolic dialect as the only guide for any investigatioii respecting 
Greek accentuation. 

Mr. G. now states three Causes wbich have modified this ort*- 
ginal accentuation: the dialectical developement of the lan^ 
gnage, the endeavor to distinguish words of like aound, and 
^quantHy. The last circumMance (quantity), however, canoot be 
^aid to harve occasioned a real breach oi tbe stated principle ; 
the deviation is only apparent^ and therefore it bas exerted its 
influeuce also on the iBolic dialect. We turn first to it. 

I. Quantity. — As to quantity, every thing depends« says 
Mr. G., ou the uttiuiate. is it long by nature, the long vowd is 
j'cckoned as two short ones (two mora), and tbe accent cannot 
^ke ks place aa the ante-penultiaiate, because otberwise, it 
would be, against the principal rule, on the fourtb syliable froqn 
dieend; v. c. edgvo7nistZ8ipvifne$» This is certainly correct ; 
fand tbe niethod in which Mr. G. has cleared up the seeming 
exceptions to the rule, is no less deservmg of oujr approbjation. 
But we ask, what is the reason, tbat in proparoocii/tonis,(yi c, ay- 
ßpooKos) the long vowel in ihepenultimatef if the ultimate ia 
#bort^ has not the same value of two short ones (two mone) for 
accentuatiotif as it unquestionably has in the metre i Why is it 



f0ow$ble to fCoeiUi Afipomp);, and wby is not Avifwms cqus^ for 
accentjuation to Mpi(yKQS9 so that it should be accented av^pinhro^?, 
Mr. O. «ays : *^ The quantity of tbe la«t syllable of a word is of ^ 
impbrtance for the accentuaüon, but never tbe quantity of tbe 
peniihilnate« We must account for that again by tbe musical. 
raethod which the laoguage toolc in its developement ^ for in. 
aeiif^ Ibe Jast syllable is c^ tbe most distinct and uadisturbed 
expl'eflBion/' Tfais reason, we must confess, appears to us des«; 
titnte ^ any weigkt ; for in song (in tbe metre); all long sylla-^ 
Ues were ahke equal to two mor^s-^two short ones. In tbe, 
oelt place it is false, that the quantity of tbe penultimate never 
operiated on tbe Situation of tbe accent : it did, strongly enougb, 
if (he ultimate was long, v. c. ^^roy»; for in tbis case, tbe cir^r. 
euniflex can never be placed on tbe penultimate. For tbe cirT^ 
ciiinfles (as Mr. G. justly observes) is by no nieans to be con- 
sidered as a particular sort of accent, but always as tbe acute 
(tbe accent) on tbe first of two more^ (two short vowels) 
which were contracted into one length (one long^ vo\i'el, equal to 
two Ihort ones) ; the second of which bad consequently tbe 
gmvis^ i. e. no accent at all : ^nfM is equal to, and contracted 
from, piif»M (hence the fignre of the circumflex). New, as tbe 
penaltiroate, if the ultimate be long, never has tbe circunifleXf. 
but the acute (if it has the tone at all), itwas counted for 
/vo mom, of which the latter bad tbe acute ; iffrwp U equal la 
fmroop^ and the accent Stands on the third syllable from the end ; 
fvf^wp would be equal to ^siroop, and the ac<:ent would fall on tbe 
fourth syllable from' tbe end* Nay» the long penultimate alsot 
(if it has the tone at all), tbe ultimate being short, had for accea- 
tnation ibe power of two mora, because tben it has constantly 
tbe sign % i. e, the accent was on tbe first mora, because no» 
thing prevented the tone from being brought asnear to the radi<- 
cal syllable as possible, v, c. cf^ot is equal to ctSq^m^ Wl^y 
eben in proparoxytonis, was not tbe long penultima, tbe ulti- 
mate being short, cousted, as to accentuation, for iwo mone ; is 
aetther explained by Mr. G., nor by any one eise : the reason 
may liein some relation of tbe. tone to the mjusic, which is un- 
known. 

11. X^ontradistinction of like sonnding words. The rustom 
of distinguisbing words of like sounds, by diversity of tone, 
which creates'deviaticms from the general laws of accentuatioui^ 
ts found also in modern languages (v. c. in the Englisb and Ger-« 
man) ^hose accentuation is guided by principles ; va/xo^, a law, 

voj&oi;, a pasture— -pröduce, prodäce — überlegen, überlegen. 
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III. Dialectical developement. The two above-tDentioned 
deviations cannot^ strictiy speaking, be regarded as such : tbe 
former is but apparentlj so^ the latter is perfectly justified on 
logical principles ; for where accent has any logical meaning^ 
as it ought to hwre, it will alwajs serve to distmguish differeot 
senses of homonymous words* But the tbird circnmstance 
which produced anomalies, seems more striking, particularly in 
the manner in which Mr.G. has expressed it. He says : ''The 
Greek language divided itself ioto diiFerent dialects ; and tiiese 
dtalects^ derived from one fountain-head, acquired, in a manner, 
independency of each other by iiterary productions. By thii» 
means^ an apparent approach to that principle, which we bave 
stated to regulate the accent of the derivated ianguages, oper- 
ated in tlie accentuation of the younger dialects ; we mean the 
tendency to place the accent on the later accessions to the ra^ 
dical syllables^ exhibiting neither an independent notion (as the 
roots), nor an essential alteration or specification (as the com*- 
pounds)." Mr. G. here refers to that section^ in which he haar 
noticed the character of French accentuation. But it would be 
committing an unpardonable insult to the genius of the Greek 
language, to charge him with the moon-shine of French accen- 
tuation.' Mr. G. himself feels that this assertion rests on a 
Sandy foundation : he accordingly corrects himself some paged 
further. ^' The deviation from the ^olic accentuation, in the 
other dialects, is, however, regulated by fixed principles, tending 
to point out by the accents, certain modißcatious of the radical 
notion/' With this we perfectly coincide. In the French and 
other posterior languages, the accent, deprived of any logical 
power, indicates merely the extemal transformation of a primi« 
tive language into thenew shape. It is not so with the Greek : 
the accent always preserves — thusMr. G. continues to iilustrate 
bis subject — a logical meauing ; but the younger dialects, parti- 
cularly the lonic and Attic, (which originally were identical,) 
adopted the custom of marking out by the accent, more parti- 
cularly, the modifications which the radical notion had ac« 
quired by derivation, than this radical notion itself. This pro« 



» Mr. Planche indeed says, in bis translation of Demosthenes, that 
he bad discovered an astonishing resemblance between the French and 
the Greek. The Edinburgh Review (No. lxv. 1830) obs^rves, that 
this discovery was reserved for Mr. Planche ; to which we add, we are 
afraid that it will also die wnh him. There is no greater difference be- 
tween Plato and Uelvetius, than between the prattle of French verse^ 
and the harmony -of Greek poetry. 
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ceedifig howeTer, was conducted by deaf analogical views« 
Eitber it was intended to notice^ by increased en^rgy of the 
Yoice, the character of derivation in general, in contradistinction 
from tbe root, and this was mostly the case wh^n the derivative 
syllable wasstrong and heavy^or faad strikingly altered the radi- 
cal soitnd (v. c. jS^criAsu^» i^efMov, xTurr^g^ jxoi^ froni ftevco) ; or 
it was proposed to point out by a stress of the tone, certain 
particttlarikinds of derivative notions, for instancie, tbe notion 
of tbe concrete^ or of the acting person, or sinnlar derivated 
notioDS : tbese rules of derivated acceniuation, (as we may call 
it) Mr. G. bas attempted to discover, and classify; and in 
raany resplects he hlis succeeded. WhereVer the dialectical 
conformation of the language bas not foUowed these rules, Mr, 
G. justly asserts, that the custom of language miisrt be said to 
have preserved the iEoIic acceutuation, i. e. the original prin- 
ciple of accentuation modified by the euphonic laws of tbe 
number of three syllables* 

It is evident from our remarks» that tbe successful progress 
of tbis System d^pended almost entirely upon a judicious and 
philosophical development of the Operation which proceeded 
from tbe cause mentioned. 

III. And in general the success is unquestionable ; though 
k 18 to be observed oh the one band; that there were many ex- 
celbent remarks of German and Englisb pbilologists^ of whicfa 
Mr. G. could avail bimself ; and on tbe other band, that he bas 
not: always written witb equal precision^ distinctness and 
felicity. For the essential problem and more arduous part of 
'tbis System, (not to mention tbe easier parts)is to detect witb sa- 
gacity the difierent, and in part very nice analogies, by which 
this dialectical accentuation was guided ; and we do not tbink 
that Mr. G. bas exhausted the compass of tbese analogiesv 
Nevertbeless tbe System is sketched out, and the merit undoubt- 
edly belongs to bim. We subjoin some furtber information re- 
specting it. 

Mr. G. reviews, according to tbese principles, tbe single 
parts of Speech. Tlie verb presents tbe fewest difficulties. We 
cannot however, permit it to pass unnoticed» that Mr. G. did 
not improve the excellent remarks of Buttmann» which explain 
the accentuation of tbe aorist so satisfactorily. To the review 
of tbe Substantive, the essential rules following from tbe prin- 
ciple of tbe dialectical accentuation, (which may be ternied tbe 
Attic accentuation) 2ire premised ; however, says Mr. G., tbese 
rules have not entirely prevaiied, and in many instances, we 
VOL. XXXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. LXV. ß 
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must accotiiit for the accentuatioiiy bj recurrhig to tbe ^Solic 
principley which was prevalent over the secondary principle. 

The most essential Operations of this secondary (Attic) prin^ 
ciple are the foUowing : 

I. If tbe derivation of a noun from a verb, or atiy odier pmrt 
of speechy is very obvious, tbe Attic dialect, to mark out 
tbe derivative element in sound and notioo, has mostly tbe 
accent attacbed to it^ it is an oxytonon ; however^ as we bave 
observedi neitber tbisi nor scarcely any other analogy, is alto- 
getfaer prevailing, and many such words retain tbe Mohc tone. 
(v. c. all tbose ending in — og, derived from the verb and deoot* 
ing die action or tbe effecti xiyog, or^Xo^i ^i) Mr. G. bowever 
bas accurately marked tbe classes of Substantive« wbich in ge- 
neral take the Attic accent. 

On the contrary, if tbe substantives are formed as simply out 
of tbe root^ by the addition of (he final vowel, as the verb bjr 
die termination — a>, so that they may be regarded as co-ordi- 
nate with, and not subordinate to the verb^ tbe iEolic tone is 
preserved^ unless some other influence takes place, v. c- tbe 
simple nouns in — i} and — et, after the first declension; in 
— 0$, after the second declension, v. c. ?i.6pa, Ukvi, tfutos. Here 
also the enumerations are exact. 

II. A second analogy is given by tbe best of the derivated 
dialectSi to point out the notion of concrete nouns, (to wbich 
may be added tbe ideas of frequentation and collectivity) whicb 
are consequently, wbere the analogy prevails, oxytona ; the abs- 
tract nouns, on the other band, retain the old' accentuation. 
Though this analogy also did not altogether prevail^ yet the 
reverse v^^ill scarcely be found (unless another circumstance 
interfere); i. e. a clai(S of substantives, oxytonated in order to 
denote tbe idea of abstractness. The only instance wbich Mr. 
G. adduces, arises from an oversight. He says, ''The femi- 
nine substantives in u^, vog, chiefly abstract. nouns, are oxytona ; 
the masculine and feminine substantives implying.a concrete 
notion, bear the iEolic accent.'' But the analogy mentioned 
in a, takes place. The former are derivated by strong additions, 
the latter in the most simple manner ; every one may compare 
tbe forms, l(ryy$, op^arvs, xiiapKrrvs, xtkttü^, &c* with frw^, ;^f- 
Xvg, ifixv$, Yevv$y &c. 

From these Statements it is evident, that in order to trace the 
principles which govemed tbe accent of the substantives, we 
must consider first, whether the -IEolic or Attic mode prevailed, 
and then, which of several analogies ubtained tbe preference ; as' 
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for instance, which of the two suggested rules^ a, or b, got ihe 
ascendaocy. Tbe elucidations of Mr. G. every wbere evince a 
deep etymological knowledge of tbe Greek^ a qualification abso- 
lutely necessary for sucb an uiidertaking. 

Tlie developmeut of tbe views wbicb directed tbe accentua- 
tion of the adjectiyes, does not in like manner ciaini our appro- 
batiöir;^!! is obviously too incomplete. Tbe illustrations of 
tbe accentuation in combined parta of speecb, (wbere mention 
is nrade of tbe depression of the acute into the grave, also ,of 
the Crasis, Anastrophe, Proclüids, and Enclüicis) is, in every 
respect^ deserving of recommendation. 

We trust we have given a general idea of Mr. Göttling's* 
System, and baye illustrated the fundamental basis of it, as also 
the importance and interest of the subject, by our previous re- 
marks« The task 6f Mr. G. MraS; to show that the Greek accen- 
tuation proceeded from tbe fundamental principle of the pri- 
mitive languäges, (wbere accent is^ througbout^ a logical and 
etymological Standard) and was modified ouly by the euphouic 
law of the number of three syllables ; that tbis System of accen- 
tuation/ presented in the JEolic dialect^ underwent a cliange 
by the dialecticai development of the language, which, howevery 
neither divested the accent of its logical capacity, (which it loses 
in derivated languages) nor proceeded in an arbitrary way ; that, 
on'tbe contrary, the tendency to point out by accent, the various 
shades and distinctions^ which tbe radical notions suffered by 
modification and the progressive culture of the langiiage, was 
the principle productive of tbis second ( Atüc) system of accen- 
tuation ; tiiat it is consequently tbe task of philological enquiry, 
to discover, discriminate, and arrange the individual analogies, 
which conducted and regulated that tendency, and, accordingly, 
its* produce, the system of accentuation ; that, lastly, a successful 
invesUgation and exposition of these analogies, will at once af- 
ford a deeper knowledge of those essential properties, which 
we call the genius of a language. These assertions, Mr. G. 
has, undoubtedly, proved throughout; the further aim of his en- 
deavors was, to deliueate tbe system of the Attic accentuation 
itself ; and after the excellent attempt towards tbis point, we are 
anxious to see tbe larger work, which, we think, will complete 

the System. 

L. SSELL. 
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1 HB study of bibliography, whatever it may have been in 
former days^ has certainly^ in the present times, assumed an at- 
tractive form. The " Annales Typographie!** of Panzer, the 
Utility of which is undoubted» are yet dry and rather uninterest- 
ing volumesy and need half a dozen fat quartos of commentary 
to render them amusing and instructive. 

Against this fault, the author of these volumes has endeavored 
to guardy and has introduced to our notice instructive and 
entertaining extracts from Freytag, Klotzii Acta Literaria, J. 
A. Ernesti's Fabricii Bibliotheca JUt.^ and Klugling's continu- 
ation of Harles's Introductio in Ling. Latinam. He has also 
quoted copiously from Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Kett's Elements — the 
remarks of whom are to be attended to, as Coming in some de- 
gree from Porson — and from various English and foreign pe- 
riodicals. It is not often that such men as Porson communi- 
cate to the world bibliographical information^ except on the 
particular author whom they may happen to edit^ though such 
persons have excellent opportunities for acquiring the surest 
information on the relative value of editions ; and therefore^ 
when they do impart their opinions^ though they may not be so 
favorable as those of professed bibliographers^ they should be 
valued accordingly. 

It will be evident to our readers, that much labor has been 
expended oii this work^ when they are told that the account of 
Aristotle occupies from page 105 to 186, and the account 
of Hora<^, commencing the second volume, fills upwards of 
a hundred pages. 

We proceed to make a few remarks, and will notice an edi- 
tion of Ammianus Marcellinus, 8vo. Lugduni, 1600. It is 
printed on indifferent paper, and perhaps deserves no peculiar 
notice ;*but as it has not been inrolled in the lists by the biblio- 
graphers of this country, we mention its existence. 
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P, 84. Apuleius. Leidae^ 4to. 1786. Oudendoipii. This 
edition has been completed; we quote in confirmation a few 
words from Bergnian'» edition of Ruhnken's life^ and bis note 
on tbem. 

*^ Reliqna Appuleii pars adhuc in scriniis continetar, anno 17d9, quo 
htec scribebat Wyttenbachius. Quam ejus brevi in Incem proditurae 
«pem feceramus Opusc. Rubnk. T. ii. p. 659. nuper comprobavit even- 
tua, reliqao omni Oudendorpii apparatu anno superiore [1823.] apud 
Lucbtmansios, ii. voll, edito. Quo facto gratulari par est cum doctis- 
simo editori Joanni Bosscha, tum aniversae patrise, quae, classico \ete- 
ris eruditionis opere absoluto, suam sibi pristinam literarum landem 
egregie vindicatam vidit/' p. 469. 

P. 249- Calliniachus. Londini. 8vo. 1741. Gr. et Lat. 
This edition, which tfae Glasgow editor discovers to have been 
by an '' eruditissimo viro/' and Dr. Harwood to be *^ not infe- 
rior to any onie of Callimacfaus/' was^ we believe, edited by 
Thomas Bentley, nephew of the niighty scholar. So niuch for 
a name. 

Cicero. With regard to the observations made on Bentley 
by Dr. Harwood^ pages 340 and 345, we extract the following 
from the Monthly Review, 1808. vol. lv. p. 376. 

^ Dr. Harwood, in bis ifiew of tbe editions of th« Class]cs,bas the fol- 
lowing remarks : ^^ Dr. Davies was a very learned and judicious editor, 
and did not deserve to be contemptuonsly ca)led Juvenis^ as Dr. Bent- 
ley affects to style bim in bis EmentUUiones ad Ciceronig TuscuUtnas Qucb- 
Humes^ (Articie Cicero de Pinibus.) On the TusculaiuBy edit. Davisii, he 
adds : *' Only tbe editions of 1709 and 1738 contain Dr. Bentley 's EmeiP- 
da^iones ad Cieeronü TwcuUmas QtuBstiones. Some illiberal and con- 
temptuons reflections of Dr. Bentley caused Dr. Davies, I suppo^, 
not to subjoin tbem to the second and third editions.^' 

Thu8 18 the memory of the greatest of men exposed to insults 
by the absurd fancies of those who cannot or will not read their 
works. From the prefaces of those very two editions, it is evi- 
denty that Bentley withdrew bis Emendationes, for the purpose 
of republishing tbem in an improved form^ and in the mean 
time he communicated a copy of the Tusculans, corrected 
tfaroughout by himself, to Davies, who chiefly followed it in 
revising bis text. This Statement is made, and supported by the 
proper quotationa in tbe advertisement prefixed to some impor- 
tant notes of Bentley, publisbed for the first time at Oxford, in 
1805, with Davies's Tusculans. 

These notes are an imperfect sketch of Bentley's Cura 5e- 
cunda ; which, as the Editor says, were never finished, in con- 
sequence of the loss of some important coliations. — We had 
alniost forgotten Ji/vf IU5 ; '' Amicissimo Juveni, Joanni 
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Davisio, Virtüte, Ingenio, et Eruditione prje- 
STANTi SALUTEM. — Such are bibliographers!" The force 
of the valorous exclamation against bibliographs^ with which 
this quotation concludes, Mr. Moss sbould have endeavored to 
deaden ; and we are rather surprised he bas not, since the mis- 
takes of Dr. Harwood have been pointed out more tban once* 
He woidd ther. have left the reviewer, wbo had no object les9 
at heart than that of correcting Dr. Harwood, the füll satisfac- 
tion of reviling the " gens bibliographica." 

Before we pass on to another author, we may just notice a 
reprint of some of A. Maio's discoveries in Ciceronian lilera- 
ture. 

" oratt. pro Scauro, pro Tullio, pro 'Flacco partes ineditse cum 

scbol. ad erat, pro Scauro item inedit. invenit A. Maius, cum emend, 
suis et-commentt. denno ediderunt Andr. G. Cramerus et Car. Fr. 
Heinrichius, 4to. Kilise, 1816." 

Dion Cassiusy (page 406.) 

*' It is to tbe lionor of Reimar's edition of Dion Cassius, tbat Porson 
thougbtitone of the best edited books he kuew." Vol. i.p. 272. of 
*' Memoirs, &c. &c. by L. M. Hawkins/' 8vo. London. 1824. 

P. 411. Mr. Moss says: In I8I7. M. Maio published at 
Frankfort a work said to contain a *' pars hactenus desiderata" of 
D. Halicarn. We can bring forward an earlier edition, which 
seems to have better claims as the editio princeps of this re- 
covered portiön. '^ Dionysii Halicarnassei Rom. Antiquitatum 
pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope codicum Ambrosi- 
aooruni ab Ang. Maio restituta. 4to. Mediolani. 18)6.'' 

P. 5 1 6. Zach. Bogan's work deserves more honorable men- 
tion, as is evident from the words of a writer, whose disqüisi- 
tion itself richly merits a place among the commentaries, 8cc., 
on Homer : we allude to '^ An Examination of the Primary 
Argument of the Iliad^ by G. Penn. Svo. London. 1821." 

" Treatises bave been written to collect the numerous instances of 
tbose points of resemblance (of manners änd maxiros, which Hemer 
exhibits with those recorded in the Bible); but none of them witb more 
laborious research or better success than tbe little work eatitled ^^ Ho- 
merus 'EjSgaffwy/' in wbich the iearned and pious autbor bas tborongbly 
attained bis object ; wbich was to show, not wbat' some speculative 
writers have attempted to deduce from that resemblance, tbat Homer 
. must bave been acquainted witb our sacred voinmes ; but the undeni- 
able fact, of the close kindred that subsisted, in tbe age of Homer, be- 
tween the prevailing conceptions and modes of expression of Asiatic 
Greece, and tbose of the bistorical times and places of our sacred Scrip- 
lurcs."' pp. 218 — 19. 

The title of this work of ßogan's, as given by Mr. Orme in 
his Bibliotheca Biblica, pp. 51 — 2, is as follows': ^^ Homerus 
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^Eßpatt^Bov, sive coinparatio Honieri cum scriptoribus sacris^ 
quoad noroiani loquendi. 8vo. Oxon. 1658." 

Among the usefui editions of Livy, Mr. Moss lias omitted 
oiie vi'liich we have not seen noticed in any bibliographical 
work. ^ 

" .. textum recognovit, selectis variorum notis illastravit, ßu- 

asqüe.^liquot a^jecit Job. Walker, 7 tom. 8vo. Dublin. 1797—1813.*' 

Of ihis edition we shall give an account in Mr. Walker's own 
words, from '^ Supplenientary Annotations on Livy, designed as 
an appendix to the editions of Drakenborch and Crevier, &c. 
By J. Walker, Svo. Glasgow. 1822." 

"My edition" (he says, pref. xii.) " was of course, formed on the 
basis of those pnblislred by Crevier and Drakenborch. I aimed, in the 
first instaoce, at selecting^, condensing, and incorporating all the most 
usefol matter in their editions : and on this very laborious part of my 
work, I can express myseif witb more confidencey about the Utility of 
the proposed objcct. 

** While each of these Standard editions of Livy possesses ita 
pecufiar nierit, neither of theni, to the critical Student, supersedes 
the necessity of the other. I think it indeed to be regretted, 
that Crevier's edition was soniewhat prior to Drakenborch's. 
Had the order of time in wbich tbey appeared been inverted, I 
think it very likely that the former — from his candor, bis ele- 
gance of taste, and soundness of discriminating judgment — 
would have given the world a work decisively superior to that 
of the German editor, whom I consider far inferior to the 
Frenchman in all those characters. Drakenborch avaiied him- 
self much less, and with much less ingenuousness, than he ought, 
of the critical labors of Crevier ; thougb it appears, from the 
7Öth page of his preface, that he was not restrained by any 
nicety of scruple from making the freest use of them. 

'' He produced, however,a work highly important and valuable 
to any future editor. of Livy ; though little conveiiient or satis- 
factory for general use. It is valuable for the large collation 
which it affords of manuscripts and early editions ; as well as 
from that enormous mass of antecedent commentary and anno* 
tation, which he has coUected with true German indiscrimina«- 
ting industry. In short» bis edition *may well be considered as 
Standing in place of all the preceding, exnept Crevier's. From 
these two editions, therefore, it was my first object to select, 
to combine, and to abridge the matter^ that is most generally 
important to the classical reader. And, so far, I am not afraid 
to pronounce it very desirable, that students should be supplied 
with some such edition, as 1 aimed at executing« For, I con- 
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fessy 1 do not tbink tbat tbe wantcan be adequately met^ as (I un- 

derstand) the trade in tbis country bave endeavored to meet it, 

by reprinting ihe text of Drakenborch with tbe notes of Crevier ! 

Tbis^ 1 sbould conceive^ must form ratber a comical combina- 

tion ; and certainly, in several places^ it will exbibit a text much 

inferior to Crevier's." Tbe volumci frora wbicb tbis extract is 

taken, deserves a place in tbe list of commentatorSi and critical 

writings iliustrating Livy. 

Among tbe editions of separate dialogues of Plato sbould 

bave been inserted : 

f< Phaedon explanatas et emendatas proleg. et anootatione 

Dan. Wyttenbachii 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1810.'' 

Tbe reader will find a long account of it written by tbe editor 
bimself in Miscellanea: doctrina über secunduSf 8vo. Amst. 

1811. pp.29— 109. 

Mr. Moss has not given many of Plautus's separate plays, 
and we tberefore make tbe following extract from Osann's 
Auctariuni Lex. Gr. (pp. 178 — 9), as it notices two of tbe 
Captivi, one of whicb is mentioned in a note ; tbe otber is : — 

'* A praestautissimo isto Neapolitano, Fr. M. Avellinio, cujus editio 
apud exteros parum cognita,' Neapoli a. 1807 prodiit, firmariqae denU 
que auctoritate editt. Cratandriae Basileae a. 1Ö23. evulgatae, et alius, 
qnas forma quarta valgo dicta hoc titulo emissa est : Continentur in hoc 
tiheüo quatttior Plauti comcedia ; Amphitruo, Aulularia^ Duo Captivi^ et 
MeruBchmi, familiarihus annotationibus declaratte. Ad calcem folii CLI. 
versi, qnod index sequitur, extant : Explicit commentatio Jannis Baptistce 
PiiBononiensis in Meruechtnog, Invigilia Bartholomei, anno IHESV 
undedmo. Integrum editionis'hujus titulum exhibui^ alibi, quantnm 
sciam, accarate nondum descriptum.'' 

'' Porsoni Adversaria. Lips. 8vo. 1814. 145. An indispensa- 
ble book to a critical scbolar, on whose table tbis volume ougbt 
ever to lie open.^' 

So says Mr. Moss ; but as tbe Leipsic reprint cannot boast 
mucb external beauty, be sbould^ we tbink, bave mentioned tbe 
Englisb edition, whicb is a much greater ornament to a table, 
and basj[)esides a portrait ofthe author. An interesting review 
or notice of tbis volume appeared in the Mus. Grit. Cantabr., 
No. 1,, and would probably be more entertaining to many 
readers tban tbe work itself. 



^ ^^N« novit quidem qul Captivos Plauti nuper edidit^ Jo. Bosscba, 
Trajecti ad; Rh^nuni, 1817. 8vo., juvenis non sine laude nominandus. 
Atqui in Italia ipsa liber ille Avellinii, viri cum hoc de litterarum genere, 
tum maxime de numorum veterum doctrina meritissimi, perrarus est, ut 
kpud bibliopolas frustra percuncter«/' ' 
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Vol. II. p. 528. Mr. Moss in tbis page mentioDs Harlesii 
Fabricü Biblioth. Graeca. \2 vols. 4to. Hamburg. 1790 — 
1809. observing: 

^Tbis IS a publication whicb no one can survey witbout admiring tbe 
diligent application and prodigious labor wbich mast bave been be- 
stowed on tbe accumalation and Classification/' &c. 

He does not, however^ State its unfinished condition ; the 
cause of which we present to the reader in the words of Chr. Fr. 
HarlesSy the author's eldest son : 

** Nibil magis doluit, quam necessitatem a temporis calamitate bibli- 
opols bonestissimo summe invito impositam, interrumpendi operis sis- 
tendaeque editionls, cujus Ultimi duo tömi ex parte jam a manu b. 
patris praeparati erant, et cujus tarn ex relictis scbedis^ quam proprio 
labore finiendi atque admodnm necessarils indicibns supplementisque 
instrnendi forsan inposterum mibi dabitur opportunitas," p. 464. 

This promise, which we hope will not be forgotten, is after- 
wards repeated : 

^ £x quibus b. patris reliquiii Uterariis^ manu sua scriptis anecdotis- 
que, forsan proxime sequentibus annis, si Deus vitam viresque et otium 
mihi dabit, selectiora et ad usum eruditorum insignius facientia, in 
nnnm alterumve völtimen colligere et in publicuni edere equidem stu- 
debo.'^ Vita G. C. Harless. reprinted in Vol. i. p. 476. of Miscellanea 
Critica, 8vo. HUdesiae. 1822. 

Suetonius (Vol. ii. p. 630.). Mr. ^ Moss appears to have 
given less prominency than he ought to H. Glareanus's edition 
of this author, of which Burman in the preface to bis own edi- 
tion speaks thus handsomely : 

^ Qnas (notas) ideo in bac editione omnes legi volui, qnia vir ille et 
doetrina et acri satis dijndicandi vi praeditus, id fere et in Suetonii 
bac et idiorum scriptomm a se ouratorum editionibus, semper egit, et 
omissis vulgaribus, ad iila potissimum animum intenderet, quas aut 
ab aliis praetermissa sunt, aut in quibus ipsi difficultas et scrupulus 
quidam injectus fuit, quem vel ipse eximit, vel, de bis locis amplius 
deliberandi occasionem dans, felicioribns ingeniis explananda relin- 
quit : in bis boc in primis agit, ut ad quae loca Egnatius et alii ante 
suam aetatem viri docti baeserunt, iucem aliquam adferret.'^ 

^* Lips. 8vo. 1748 et 1775. Ernesti. 14$. These editions are 

held in little estimation, and are by no means such as from the 

literary character and various erudition of the editor might have 

been expecied." Mr. Moss, p. 632. — Fr. Aug. Wolfius gives a 

very different account of this edition in the prefoce to the one 

wbich he superintended. (4 — 5.) 

^* Hanc vero J. A. Ernesti editionem statim a. 1748, et multo magis 
a. 1775, ab ipso renovatam, tanto consensu probarunt intelligentes ju- 
dices, ut Dulli simiiium operum bujus Viri postponendam censerent ; 
in Batavis etiam, ubi accuratissima Oudendorpiana prostabat, doctores 
pubiici eam 'lectoribus suis adhibuerunt. Atque babet sane^ praeter 
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probabilem textus reccnsionem, qaoil in commeDtario adolesc^übos 
scripto eximie commendari possit, perspicuam rerum ad qaemque lo- 
cum pertineDtiam cxpiicationem, puram suoque Kcriptore dignam dic- 
tionem, pnidentem delectum annotalionam illi lectoium classi idoaea- 
ram ; deniqae laude« eas orones, qaibiis Ernestii disciplinaper Germar- 
nlam salnberrima fuisse perbibetar." 

P. 6S3. '^ Lips. 8vo. 1802. Wolfii. An elegant and accurate 
editiön/' Moss., VVhere the elegance of this edition is, we can- 
not see. Mr. Moss sbould have said that it was infour volumes^ 
and that tbe two latter contained Isaac Casaubon's celebrated 
commentary^ of which Burman speaks thus : 

'VLicet exqujsifao cruditionis plcnissimus hie sit commentarius, übe- 
riora tarnen praestare potuisset rir insignis, nisi vita ejus variis mig^ra- 
tionibus, curis domesticis publicis ita fuissct agitata, ut nunquam fere 
ad elaboranda scripta sua liquide et sereno animo potaerit vacare. 
Hoe in omnibus fere scriptis suis queritur, quae inehoata verins quam 
perfecta dici possnnt, ut praeter ca&tera in bis in Suetonium animad- 
versionibus ad Tib. xlv. ubi animum sibi non deesse, Toiuutatem etiam 
superesse, sed etiam xoi ri a^cpt/xysv semper bactenus deruisse, quod sua 
scripta prodere nimis festinanter cogeretur, fatetnr, et hinc animadver- 
aionibus suis d.einde appendiculam adjecit, ettandem Parisiis certiorcm 
sedem et otium nactns anno 1610 auctas edidit suas in Suetoniam 
animadversiones/' 

P. 676. ''Terenlius. Svo. Halae. 1811. Bruns. 9a" is men- 
tioned. This edition^ which Mr. Moss will not procure at the 
sum he is pleased to give it^ is a very useful one, and contains 
D. Ruhnken's Scholae on this auihor. They are included in 
the London reprint of Zeunius^ a circumstance of which Mr. 
M. does not seem to be aware. A more füll and accurate copy 
of these diciala in Terentiunif was promised by Car. F. Hein- 
rich, but whether it bas appeared or not we eannot teil. See 
Additamenta ad Th. Chr. Harlesii Br. Not. Ldt. Rom. — scrip- 
sit Carol. Fr. H. Klugling. 8vo. Lipsias. 18ig. p.'Sl. — We 
may observe that the date of Baskerville's edicions should be 
1772. 

These volumes are by no means free from typographical 
blunders, and considering the nature of the work, they were^ 
perhaps, to be expected and excused ; but as Mr. Moss states 
it to have crept through tbe press^ they are far more than there 
ought to be. He gives \As. as the price of Porsoni Aristo- 
phanica in one page» and in the next l6s., though this latter 
may perhapa, like the Eustathius which he mentions, be *' a fine 
copy." D'Arnaud's Animadversiones are sometimes charged 
tbree guineas, and sömetimea three Shillings. 

The hyperbolical and vague opinions of Furhman might have 
b^en pmitted without lessening tbe value of tbe work. So much 
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attention need not hsve been paid to Foreign translations^; and 
tfaen the authors at the end of the second volume might have 
received an equal share of attention with the rest. We were 
rather disappointed, on our first perusal of Mr. Moss's volumes, 
at not finding an account of the late editions of the Classics, 
or of the later volumes of those left unfiuished ; but of this de- 
fect we anticipate a delightful Supplement in the forthcoming 
volumes of Dr. Dibdin. 



NOTICE OF 

The PROPHECY of EZEKIEL, concerning 
GOGUEy the last tyranlofthe Church; his invasion 

• of ItOSj his discornfiture and final fall ; examined, 
and in part illustrated. By Granville Penn, 
12mo. pp. liv, + 175. et Supplement^ 28, 

xflis is one of the most extraordinary attempts at prophetical 
illustration, that we have ever seen. The Christian^s Survey, 
by the same author, contained some bold positions, and speedily 
produced a controversy^ which the preface to this volume is in- 
tended to meet. As that subject, however, is foreign to the 
bpdy of the work, we shall confine ourselves to the single pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel ' discussed in it^ although we cannot promise 
our readers to lead them to any very satisfactory conclusion. 

The prophecy commences thus : — " San of man ! set thy 
face against Gog^ the land of Magog, the chiefprince of Me- 
shech and Tuba!, and proph^sy against him,^'* — By the LXX. 
this passage is rendered, «Tcoy, upypvra Pds, Metrox, xal &oße\, 
Gogue,^ the chiefqf Ros, Aleshedi, and ThobeL Thus, though 
the Hebrew tt^^, when used as an appellative, signifies head, 
or chieff the Jewish translators considered ithere as a proper 
name, Res. ** St. Jerom, not finding any such proper name 
among the. families and nations mentioned in the genealogical 
parts of the book of Genesis^ ventured precipitately, on that 
ground, to question the truth of the ancient Greek interpreta- 
tion, and chose rather to assume the word ros, for an appellative 



I C xxxviii, xxxix. * Ezek. xxxviii, 2. 

^ The in Tiiy, observes Mr. Penn, is long, as in go ; which can only 
be reudered in Eogiish by subjoining the mute vowels ut, p. 9. 
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tioun ; and liit» Interpretation, established in tbe Latin Version 
of tbe Scriptures, bas universally prevaiied throughout ihe West- 
ern churches." ' S3^maiachu8 and Tbeodution consider it aa a 
proper name. And after investigation, Bochart thinks ita geo-> 
graphical term, witb which Micbaelis agrees» aa well as Arch- 
bishop Newconie, in bis translation of this propbet. 

Having adduced these, and other authorities, whicb appear 
conclusive^ Mr. Penn supports bis decision by an examination 
of tbe words Meshech and TubaL Tbese are fairly denion- 
strated to be Moscow and Siberia^ tvhose capital is named 
Tobolskf froni tbe river Tobol. It is remar kable, tbat in Eze- 
kiel's propbecy against Tyre, ^ Tubal and Meshech are de- 
scribed as trading in brass, copper abounding in Siberia. '* And 
thus tbe tbree denominations united in tbe propbecy, point out, 
with equal capacity and conciseness, those widely extended re- 
gions, whicb, at tbe present day, we denominate collectively, 
tbe Russian Empire/'^ 

This question being decided, anotber arises immediately. 
Our translation reads, Gog, the land of Magog, ** but tbe 
sentence, when duly and critically examined, rejects that inter- 
pretation altogetber ; since Gogue, tbe individuai in question, ia 
descfib^d as ' o/* tbe land/ tbat is (by a construction, common 
tp the Hebrew with the Greek tongue) ' Sovereign of ihe land' 
of Magogue."^ And the word chief (Jtk'^i) he proposes to render 
cloudf as being derived from ^tüi, to stir up, or ascend^ a sense 
given to OWi in several passages.^ The verse, then, according 
to Mr. Penn, reads thus : ** Gogue, ofihe land ofMAGOQVE, 
the cloud{pr, invaderf'] ofRos, Mose, and 1 obl/' 

The terms Gog and Magog are not satisfactorily explained, 
but, being associated with Gomer in tbe sixth verse, must be 
referred to Europe. Josephus, indeed says, tbat Magog founded 
the Magoga, whom the Greeks called Scytha, ^ Mr. Turner, 
who has taken great pains to clear up tbe history of tbese 
nations, considers tbe Scythians as the second wave of popula- 
tion flowing from Asia, or successors to the Keltic tribe, and 
therefore situated westward of Gaul.7 '' Eusebius applied tbe 
name of Magogue to tbe Celts, or Gauls: Ambrosius to tbe 
G(j4hs : the author of the * Alexandrian Cbronicle ' to tbe A- 
quüanif or inbabitants of the soutb-west of Gaul ; and the 



> P. 15. » C. xxvii. 13. 3 p. 22. 4 p. 26. 

5 See Psahn cxxxv. 7. Jereoi. x. 13. li. 16. Prov. xxv. 14. 

6 Antiq. Jtid. i. 6. 

7 Introduction to History of Angio Saxons, fourth edition. 
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Chaldean Interpreter to the Qermans : all looked for Ihe Ma« 
gogue of Scripture in the west of Europe/' ' In Welsh^ Ma- 
gog denotea the land of Gog, or land ofswißness, a term not 
inapplicable to the< Gaulish invasions : nor is it unlikely that a 
paranomasia would be used^ as Taliessin calls the Saxons 
Altmyn, not simply as nieaning Alemafmi, but because that 
Word denoted foreigners in a conteniptuous sense. * 

Gogo, which Mr. Penn adroitly renders Gogue with Moreri^ 
is the name of the first Maire du Palais of the Franks^ a per- 
sonage well known in mediaeval history. ßeing an Austrasian 
by birth, he was literally of the. land of Magogue. Thus France 
appears to be the land frooi whence Gog is to emerge. 

The objection which arises from the fifth verse, Persia^ Ethi" 
opia, and Libya with them, is resolved by Mr. Penn into a 
comparison, This, he observes, is a very common form, in 
which the particle denoting comparison is not expressed, but 
understood ; '* and the comparison is only marked by the pecu- 
liar relation e^ablished between the members of the sentence. 
• • • • The European nations are the proper objects of the pro- 
phecy ; the Asiatic and African nations are introduced as fami- 
liär pattems of illustration/' The principal examples in which 
the comparative D is omitted, he adds, may be fo|ind in Nol- 
dius' Lexicon of Hebrew Particles, p. 358. See Exod. xix. 4» 
Jerem. ix. 3. ibid. xv. 18. xxvi. 18. £zek. iv. 12.' 

In the sixth verse, we read of Gomer, and all his bands, the 
house of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands, 
Here Mr. Penn has employed a great deal of leaming to prove 
that the Gauls {Kelta and Galata) are the descendants of Go- 
roer.* 



« Pp. 49—50. 

* Turner's VindicatioD of the Ancient British Po^ms. — ^The word ma 
is now obsolete ; Man is the familiär form. 
3 Pp.gr— 99. 

^ The following table may be useful to the reader. See Genesis x. 21. 
Japhethy eldest son of Noah. 



Gomer Magog Madai Jayan Tubal Meshech Tiras 

II (see He- 

I rod. iv. 47.) 

Askenaz Elishah 

Biphath Tarshish 

Togarmah Kittim 

Rodanim or Dodanim. 
For a miaute investigation of this subject, see Wells's Sacred Geography. 
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clause in tlie edict, partly quoted by Cicero, " si tabula teüa* 
menti non proferrentur" gave up the temporary possession of 
the estate to the claimant; and 4tb. that the Praptor remitted to 
tbis constituted possessor the usual Obligation of giving security 
not to do any damage to the estate during the iaw-suit. 

In the passage in question, which 1 have just quoted^ thcf 
Word sponsio, according to Menard, who seems to be right, 
is put for satisdatio; this is also the opinion of Ernesti, who 
faas this note on the words of the text: ** Non moves possessione, 
i. e. etsi non satisdet, quod qui recusabant possessione moveban- 
tur ex jure." 

I thus freely translate the passage. From the Edictum Ur^ 
banum. In a contest respecting an hetrship, if there is a pos- 
sessor, he shall not be bound to give security not to do damage 
during the action. What does it signify to the Prattor who ia 
the possessor i Ought he not rather to enquire who deservea to 
be the possessor i Now, by the clause in your edict, because 
such a persoo happens to be the possessor, you do not remove 
bim from the possession even althougb he gives no security ; 
but you make no provision for delivering over the possession to 
tbe right person, should the other be found to be iroproperly in 
possession. Cicero here adds : '^ Nusquam enim scribü, neque 
tu aliud edicto amplecteris^ nisi eam causam pro qua pecuniam 
aeceperasJ' Thus out of two members which should constitute 
diis clause of the edict, you insert one only ; which is a convin^ 
ciag proof, that it was not composed for general purposea, but 
for this particular cause. It is quite clear that the Prastor ougbt 
to bave given temporary possession of the estate to tbe Minu* 
cian family, wbo^ as next of kin to the deceased, were intitied lo 
it^ by a law of the twelve tables ; and not to the claimant, who 
only supposed himself the heir, but produced no will to prove 
bis title, and who^ consequently, could have no just preteusiona 
to the estate. In this interpretation your readers will perceive 
that 1 have differed toto coelo from Asconius, who, I say it with 
due reverence, seems to me to have forgotten himself intirely 
, on this occasion. 

W.D. 
Lancaster, Jan., 1826. 
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[Concludedfrom. No. LKIV."] 

737. ?ri^ ea/Bpo$ eo'i' kvoc] This seotence was ipeant in one 
sense by Haemon and understaod in another by bis father^ as 
appears from the context. Hsemon meant to say, that the city 
was not deserving of the name, which consisted of but one 
Citizen : thereby intending to insinuate that the tyrannical con- 
duct of bis father would cause all the inhabitants of Thebes to 
forsake their couptry. Creon interpreted the words to signify, 
tbat Hsemon judged that to be no city which was ander the 
dominion of one man. In the former sense, the sentiment is 
tbe same as 

CE. R. 56« (i$ ouSsv 6(rriv ours Tfvpyos orrrs vwi$j 

742. 81a 8/xijj icöv iruTgi] Verbs of motiön followed by 81« 
witb a genitive case signify, to be involved or engaged in the 
action denoted by the noun : here— '^ engaged in litigation with 
your father." 

So Phoen. £0. koü ircig (ri$ oIkos ßfjasTai h* oi[fß.uTOs. 
489* x«i jx^ 81' i/iqcig toÜb Ticä f ovou ^hoXm, 

See Phoen. 395. CE. C. 899. Pr. 1361. Andr. 417. 
In the fonner part of this line Porson at Orest. 301. reads 
%ou xftxioTs for 7ayxax<(rT£. But to this altera tion Schaeffer 
objectSi on the authority of Herman, who contends, Hom. H. to 
ApoU. 14. that where the interjection c3 is used with a Sub- 
stantive and adjective« it is placed immediiitely before that 
Word which is emphatic. '^ Qui eS oixrpoi icoulBg dicit, miseros 
alioquitur qui sunt pueri ; qui w irulSes oixTpot, pueros, qui sunt 
miseri." If this be true, (S^vui x^xiore cannot stand here, since 
00 xixKTTe vai would be required. 

(S ironyxaLiilfmi xa) fihcov ha^iopi. Hipp. 680. 

756. 8o(iX6U|(ta] for iovKog, the abstract for the concrete. See 
above, 320. 

758. äXf^ie^ ;] This must not be mistaken for aXviih verunif 
which is oxyton. "Ahriiis interrogativeiy is the language of one 
who is astonished at a preceding remark ; and sometimes^ as 
Brunck contends at Ran. Aristopb. 840.« it conveys an ironicai 
question: in Latin, Itane If 

QE. R. 350. ''A)^s\ m&rro) verep xijgvyji^ÄTi— is it so f 

Cycl. 240. "AKviisg ; otJx o5y xo?r/8a^ ds ra^i<rT i(0¥ 

VOL. XXXIII. CUl. NO. LXV. C 
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See Suidas in the word ^A\ri6t$. 

759. xa//?coy] Impuni ; this is the common meaning of this 
participle, and xXaloov is used as in v. 754, in the sense of 06 
X^h^h haud impuni. 

CE. R. 363. *AXX' oS Ti xa/f ö)V 81V 7« ini[MvAs igeig. 

Phil. 1299. 'AV: ot) TI xa'?«S V roT Sptoot^ ßiXos. 
Aristophanes uses the verb v^lg» in the same sense. 

Plut. 64. otrroi /xd r^v Ar^[t.yfrpa, x^tpfio'tis Jhi. And Equit. 
235. 

759* imiiTits] Aj.243. xoixä dm&t^m ^fßMd\ 

766. « v^p, ävaf] The Chor, in GE. R. 1073. says : 
t/ V0T8 ßißvjxeVf OlÜTfOvs, im ayptas 

foreo^y^p read avf^p. 

768. fpoviirco [Aiifyv ^ xar' ^vSp'] Let hini entertain prouder 
sentiments than those whicb are proper for man. ^govelv fi^fyuf 
sigoifies to be proud, as Phoen. 

8* elgw ivauios [uiya ^govoov, 
778. TBv^tTM TO ft^ iavelv] Here the infin. with the articie in 
the accusative, is put for the genitive, as in GB. R. 1387. . 

oöx iv ifry^iJ^yiv 
ro jx>i) VoxXeicrai roäjüioy äSxiov ^i[uotg, 
But it must be remembered that the accusative of neuters is 
frequcntly Jbund with verbs that regularly govern a gen. or dat. 
Pheen. 1 191. Herod. v. lOl. Thuc. iii. ]. 

782. Of ev xr^jUrflca-i] This passage has excited much discus- 
sion^ various emendations have been proposed^ and not much 
good done. The schol. says^ ov yoip y^ovov avipooTroov aWoi xa) 
xTr^fjMTcov ipcofisv : love is exercised by man not only towards 
females^ but also towards weaith and property. Brunck trans-^ 
lates it pecudum visceribus, as if the reading were xr^vscri. It 
may mean perhaps^ who art found more peculiarly among men 
of property. 

783. [ßMTiOLxais irapitals] So Hör. Od. iv. 13. 

Ille virentis et 
Doctae psallere Chiae 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 

785. ^on&g 8' virepnovTiog] 

786. aypov^jxoi;] 

Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque^ 
Et genus aequoreum^ pecudes, pictaeque volucres. 
In furias ignemque ruunt : amor omnibus idem. 

Vir^. Georg« 

787. aÖavarcüv] Trach. 450. 

Oirog yoip äpx^^ ^oA Osfloy !nwg fieXsi. 
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Scott*s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Love rules the court^ the catnp^ tfie grove, 
Aod men below and saints above : 
For love is heaven^ and heaven is love. 
Eurip. fr. Antig. 17. ^/2 xat Ammig, 00$ i^v$ [i^eyas iso^ 

Aem$ T8, ivr^Tois y' ovia(jLco$ u?ro<rraeTo; 
And fr. Phsedr. "Egons yoip avipag oö jx>oyou; l^6p;^erai, 

Qvh* ai yvmixasf oXXa xa) isoov ävM 
» ^ü^a^ TapacrcTf I, xawl ffovrov tpyjsTM 

xoLi TOvV aveipyetv ot58' 6 irayxpaTris crJlye* 
Zehs, olW* UTff/x6i xa) ieXcov eyxXlvffrat. 
Eurip. Hipp. 1272. 

See also Senec. Hipp. 273. and Eurip. chor. of Hippol. 527. 
7 88. ^sv^tpLOs] This and otber verbal adjectives govern the 
same case as the verbs from which they are derived. So in 
Plaut. Aulul. 

Quid tibi ergo meam^ me invito, tactio est ? 
Plato Apol. 17. VI gf4^ TCO tetp ü^njpsö"/« — because uwijprr«» 
governs a dative. 

ifuipioxv SIT uviomrctiv] im is here not in the sense of Jwfo-Ti — 
but the preposition — nor in the case of mortals of a day. 

793. ayS^oov ^uvcu/tov] This is the poetical manner of saying 
ye7xo^ ^uyai/urcov kv^pm. Below we liave ico piMTpcpai XixTpwv arat 
— which means arai pMTpipcov yapi,oov ... 

So Horace Od. i. 31. Preniant Calena falce quibus dedit 

Fortuna vitem— r 
for premänt falce 

Quibus fortuna dedit Calenam vitem. 

807. räv viiruv oSov] So Ale. 626. 

TTpoo-eiiraT If loucav ü<rTaTijv 680V. 
And Trach. 876. ßißvixe Jvniveipa tyjv vaVüffraTijv 

6S00V a7roL(r(K)v, 

808. veuTovll ^eyyoj] So Polyxena complains in Hec. 411. 

outtot' «59»^, aXAa vDv vctvvtrraTU, . 
'AxtIvo, xüJtXov fl' ^X/oü wpo(ro\l/OjMr«*. 
Before Ajax kills himself, Soph. Aj. 857. he says : 
xa) Tov hfpsvTTiv "HXiov frgocrevviveo 
7ravv(rraT0v 8^, xouwot' aZhs varepov. 

See Ale. 208. 
813. oufl* üjxgva/cov] "i^vu/t^o^, avü/tsvaio^ iv [u «xp?v Tü;^e7y. 

Hec. 416. 

818. xwtos] Hiding-place : the form xevipi^v occurs in the 
sauie sense at the commencement of the Hec. 
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826. flerffv^^] Firm or firmlj adhering : so Eur. fr. Temen. 2. 

827. verpalu ßharru] See the story of Niobe in Ovid*s 
Metam. 

Agathias has written an elegant epitaph on her : 
'0 TüftjSo^ oh-os SvSov oüx Jpffi ygxuy 
'0 Vixgos oiros ixros ovx i^u Ta^ov 
'i4XX' avTog avTcS vexpog hm xa) ri^og, 
833. xarn/ya^ei] Consigns to the sleep [of death] : it is used 
in tbis sense Hipp. 562. xorfu» f ovio» Kotrevvaas : so xoi/t/^e», 
soporem mortis induco^ Hec* 477* 

räv Zebs A^/t^tTt/po) xoi/Ur/^fi f Xoy/tcp Kpov/Sa^. 
where Professor Monk would read xaruMifjLa, for the sake of 
the metre. 

837. Toio-iv lo-ofllo»^] Tbis is the reading of Brunck. He 
imagined that as the penult of 1(ro$ is short in the tragic writers, 
it continued so in the Compound l(r66ios, which Porson proves 
not to be true, Eurip. Or. 9. Besides we sbould thus have 
a dactyl immediately followed by an anapaest^ which Porson 
says^ very rarely, Schaeffer, never happens in an anapaestic 
System. 

838. yeXooj(M(t] Antigone considers herseif insulted^ because 
the chorus had hinted at her as being dead, ^iifj^ivot, v. 836. 

845. ßrjßag r tuagfiÄTOv] A similar epithet is applied to 
Thebes, in Herc. F. 467. 

(TV T ^0-9« 6)j/3a)y toöv fiXotpiiareiov av«f . 

857. i^avcag^ a. Iftoi ft. (w. T. o. [Asycov] . . . xXeivoij AaßJ] xK 
Aaß. has the same reference to ^av(ras itoTfuw, as l/xo! has to 
t'^fotxxroLs [''Spiiivois, Matthise, p. 549. 

859. vuTqos rpia-oAioTov oItov] If ihese words be correct, they 
must be taken parenthetically> and governed by Xsyeo or xarä 
understoody as they cannot be made to depend on e^ouj<rag, 
nvhich always has a genitive case after it. 

883. '^Ap' W , aoiSa^] Literally^ Do you know whether one 
ought to say that no one will put an end to her chauntings and 
lamentations before she dies ? Creon^ enraged at the continued 
wailings of Antigone^ insinuates that there will be no end to 
them^ and therefore Orders them to take her away. 

897. iv IX^riVi Tpi(pco] Read Ix^r/criv. The tragic writers, 
though they sometimes make long by position syllables short 
By nature^ yet prefer to keep them short ; so that three examples 
will be found where they are short^ for one where they are long. 
Where a word ends with a short syllable followed by another 
beginning with two consonants such that the short syllable may 
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continue short^ Porson says Orest. 64. that there is no instance 
of undoubted authority^ wbere it does not remaiD so. He 
therefore recommends the Insertion of the paragogic v, where 
such lines occur aß — 

veif6ivov Ijxrf re l/^r^rpi wagiSedxe rgl^etv. 

905. ou yip TOT* av] The wife of Intapheraes. Herod. iii. 
1 19* alleges the sarae reason for rescuing from death her bro- 
tfaer in preference to her otber relations. 

^fl ßaa-iXeVy aviig /xsv jxoi av äWos yevoiTO, ei Saf/Mov iieXoi, xeä 
rexy« eiKKa, el tuvtu avoßoLXoiin' varpog ie xai [Ji^Tpos ovx In fteu 
t^co^VTooVj aSeX^eog av iWog ou^lvi TpoTTcp ylvoiro« 

909. xuriavoifTos]' sc. rou TrpoTegov ir&noq. The genitive of the 
participle frequently Stands alone without a Substantive, where 
the subject is easily seen from the context. See Electr. 1344. 
Thuc. ii. §. 60. 

917. oi^exTpov^f ivvfji^emiov, our« rou yei[Mu pi^ipog] These three 
expressions only convey one idea^ namely that Antigone was, by 
her being put to death prematurely^ deprived of marriage ; and the 
repetitions are only used^ in the language of querulous sorrow^ 
to excite a greater effect. Polyxena in Hec. 4l6. complains 
similarly — T die 

avuft^o^ a.W[t,ivaiogy wv fx.' e^pr^v Tt>;^67y. 

Hipp. 547. rav fji^ev Oi;^aX/a 

TooXov, al^oya XixTpoäVf 
ävctvigov TO 'TFph xa] aw[i^ov. 

In Electr. Soph. 492. oKexrp* oivviu^x yotg lirißa, 

The terms here used are in a different sense from these of An- 
tigone> though there is the same repetition. 

919. ^ Suo-ftogof] For the use of the article here and v. 922. 
see above, v. 3 1 . 

926. waJovTs; . . . ^jxoöTijxÄ-fs] The plural masc. applied by 
Antigone to herseif. This is an instance of Dawes's canon. If 
a woman speak of herseif in the plural number, she must use 
the masculine gender ; and if she use the masculine gender in 
speaking of herseif, she must also employ the plural number. 

929. avefjLcov . • • ^nuY] The same iigure is found abovei 

tTFiwvet piTTcus l^ilcTcov aveiß^ooif, 
931. TOuTcov ToTcriv uyoviTt] rovroov sc« Ivsxä — on account of 
such conduct, i.e. ifshe will not cease from her violence« 
There is need of the paragogic y witb ayoDtrt, since the a-vvu^etci 
laid down by Bentley as prevalent in anapaestic verse, requires 
that the last syllable of every anapsestic line should not be (what 
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is^called by gratnmarians) common, t)r indifferently long or 
short. Tbe cwoL^siu bovvever does not apply to the versus 
paroemiacus. And thät tbe last syllable of ayouo-i cannot be 
made long before ßpaSirrYjfrog, see above, v. 897* 

938. deo/ TS votTpoytviig] Oeot is here, and very frequently else- 
where, tised as a monosyllable. Herman reads ieol irarpoyeviig 
t'i the words as they stand militating agahist bis canon, that an 
anapaest never immediately follows a dactyl in anapsestic metre. 
For the same reason, in 

941. rijy ßaurOJSx t^v] is aliered by Schaeffer to t^v jSao-iXijy 

jSao-iX^' y) ßa<r{\na — So<p. ' I^iyevslct. Hesych. 

942. ölet irpog oTcov] The repetition of ohg in the same sentence 
IS almost peculiar . to tbe Greeks, and gives great strength to 
tbe passage where it occurs. 

Soph. £1. 75%, üT spyct igicag ola Xuy^avei xotKa, 
Ale. 145. ^Sl tXyiiiov, oJag olocoovoifji,apriv6ig, 
Tracb. 1046. xXtJoucr' s^p^^a racSe f üfc^opa^, ^/Aai, 

avaxTog, otong ohg oov eXauvsTat, 
See more instances in Monk's Alcestis, 145. 

944. Auviotg'] Hör. Od. iii. 16. 

Inclusam Danaen turris ahenea 
Robustaeque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Noctumis ab adulteris. 
The Story of Danae is related in Apollodorus, lib.2. 

945. aXXce^ai] ^AWarroo, in its original meaning, signiiies, 
to change, and here Danae is said '^ to have changed the light" 
for darkness, to have quitted the light. In Hec. 481. the 
chorus says, that she changed the Chambers of death for slavery^ 
or escaped the Chambers of death : 

aXXoL^our Älda iakapLoug. 
955. ?«üxflij y öfJp^oXoj] This son of Dryas was Lycurgus. 
Homer mentions the offence committed by bim^ but not tbe 
punishment here alluded to, subsequent to it. 11. Z. 130. 
. OuSf yoip ovie Apiavrog tnig xpccrepog AuKOO^og 
Arjv 19 V og pu ieoio'iv ifrovguvloKriv f^i^sv* 
Og vors jxaivojxlyoio JieovuO'oio TlSrivag 
Setia xoLT viyiieov Ntxr^'iov* ai 8* äfJM 7rä(reti 
6t;(r9Xa %«jxa} Kctri^eoav, x»v ctvipofovoio Avxov^ov 
ßBmpt^vai ßouvXYiyt' .... 
Kut [Aiv TU^Xov tir^xe Kpovov Tralg. . 
966. irapoi ii Kvavim . . . cS val,] This very di£Bcult passage 
defies a verbum verbo translation, on tbe supposition that the 
text is correct« Brunck renders ßopiotg as if it were ßopiü the 
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gen.^ and passes over the difiicuhies sicco pede* See the my- 
Ihological Story in Lempriere under ' Phineus/ '^ And near 
the twin sea of the Cyanean waters^ the shores of ihe Bosporus 
and the Thracian Salmydesus (where Mars is the presiding god 
of the cities) beheld an accursed wound iuflicted on the two 
sons of Phineus by a cruel wife, producing blindness on the 
cruelly mangled balls of their eyes^ by the points of swords and 
Shuttles [used] by bloody hands. And the wretched youths 
pining away, mourned the wretched fate of their mother^ hav- 
ing [as she had] a wretched offspring in consequence of Her 
marriage, or, having an offspring who from the treatment of their 
step-mother could not engage in marriage. And she [the step- 
mother, Idsea] derived her origin from the ancient Erechthidse ; 
and in distant caves she was nouribhed aniidst her paternal 
stormsy — ^the daughter of Boreas, fleet as the horse over the lofty 
hüls,— -the daughter of the gods. But even against her the ever- 
living gods directed [their vengeance] O child." 

967* ^iSufta^ iXo{\ Twin, because the straits unite the 
Euxine sea with the Archipelago. 

969« ^aXjxuSijo-o^] This is a bay in the Euxine sea, described 
by JBsch. Prom. v. 732. as particularly dangerous to sailors. 

SaXfivlvi<rlu yvi6o$ 
i)(6poSiVOi yauTjcr*, \ur^TpmoL vsmv, 
971. 8i<r(roi(ri ^ml&ati] The two sons of Phineus, Plexippus 
and Pandion, or according to others, Gerymbas and Aspondus, 
by bis first wife Cleopatra the daughter of Boreas. Here 
che participle (and it is so of an adjective) takes the gender 
and number of the gen., but the case of the noun whichgovem« 
that genitive. 11. B. 459. 

w(rT ipviicov vererivoov iinu iroWot 



• • « . • • • 

&ftu xa) hia wotöovtcu oiyuK\ofi,iVM irrigfjyB(rtrt, 
So Aj. l68. wTTjvÄv aye\aif jxeyav alywiiv. UTroJe/cravT«^. 

MatthiaG. G.p. 628. 
1001. ^floyyov opvltm... xAa^ovraj] This is called by gram- 
marians the (tx^iml ffpog to o-jjjtweivoixgvov — xha^^ovras being put 
in the plural number, as if opviia^ ^deyyojxevou^ häd preceded. 
So Hec. 37. 6 Ilr^XeoDi yoip iraisy wrip rvfißov favels 

xuTe<rx '-^X'X^w^* w«'' (rrparevfi 'EXXijvixJy, 
irpog oTxov evdvvovrag hvaXloiV ^rX^ri^v. 
wtwfovra^ — as if Trivrag (TTpuTioDräs ^EkhfjUxohs had preceded. 
R. 964. <fsü, <f 6Ö, Ti S^T av, cJ yvvai, o-xottoito ri$ 
T^y HwJojxayriy Io-tiW, ^ toü^ ävw 
xX«i|oyr«t; opyi;. 
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1011« xfltXuTTT^; . • . TTijxsX^^] Of enveloping fat^ of the fat 
which enveloped the limbs of the victim. Here Kot\tmTo$ has 
an active signification^ though in general verbal nouns in ^ro; 
are used passively. 

Trach, 445. äcr ei ti t« *fm ruvig), tJ8« tjJ vocrtp 

So that if I were to blame. 

Hec. 1117. %ro9rTO$ oSv 8^ Tpco/x^; iXaxreaos • . . 

Being siispicious of the capture of Troy. 

^sch. Prom. v. 890. roi$ neSotpo-loig xtüwoij 

See ^. C. 1031. Phoen. 2l6. Philoct. 688. 

1021. ou8' ogvi^ euo-^ftou; uvoppoißhl |3oa;] This line has neither 
csesura nor quasi csesura. Such iines occur more frequently 
in ^ch. than in the other tragedians. 

M. R. 738, Vi Z«5, TI jxo* Sgacai ßeßovXiva-M «-sgi ; 

1022. ßeßgwTsi] This is an anacoluthon; the plural partici- 
ple being referred to tlie singular Spvig, because ogvi$ is tak«n 
in a collective sense. 

1028. (TxaiorYir' o^Xi(rxavsi] Incurs the imputation of foUy. 
'O^Xetv and o^Xio-xaveiy in prose writers govern a genitive^ in the 
tragic writers generaliy, and in Euripides always, an accusative 
of the imputation incurred : ajxadiay o(pX^(ro|tx,gy^ Hec. S27. and 
aötaSlav oipAio-xavei^ Med. 

1030. Tov SavovT l^ixTavelv] To kill the dead over again, or 
in addition. 

1034. av^pos rouh] avrip o^e is used by a person speaking to 
designate hiniself. 

1038. "HXeKTgov] properly signifies amber : but £ustath. 
Odyss. J. p. 1483* says that Sophocles had psed the word in a 
bold manner to denote gold; Sardis being situated on the 
Pactolus, which was famous for its golden sands. But it is 
difiicult to imagine that Sophocles would use both ^Xexrpov and 
Xpwrh in the very same sense in two consecutive Iines. 

1084. TOiutJTi croü] The Order of the words is — wars rojonjj, 
tf^^xa TOiuvTU ro^euftara <rov TtupSlag ivfj^m Xuireig yip> 

Hec. 603. TOiayra jx^v 8^ votig Jrof sucey it^wn^v, 

1086. Twy (Tu] Tcov is here used for «v — the article for the 
relative, as 1035. unpuKTog vfjtJiv eipA roov üttäi yivovi;, Valckenaer 
at Hipp. 527* had edited epeio$f epwg og xut ofifjLoiTm — to the 
manifest injury of the metre, which evidently requires the article 
6 in the sense of the relative. This usage is common in 
Homer^ and not unfrequent in the tragediaus. 

Sept. Theb. 36. crxo^roüj 8s Koyco xu) xaromyipag (rrgÄToD 

i'JteiL'ifOLy rwg wenoiia [atj [AUTav 68al. 
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See also Hipp. 468. Pers. 150. Bacch. 7\2. Trach. 730, 
47, 381. CE. R. 1379, i427. CE. C. 304. Agam. 535, 983. 
Of the Attic writerSy the tragedians otily use the articie for the 
relative, not the comic and prose writers — and these onlj in the 
neuter and in the oblique cases, Matthias G. G. p. 4£4. But 
the latter part of this remark seems to be contradicted bj the 
quotation from Hipp. 527. on the opposite page. 

1087. ä voä, <rv S* nfjLoig äiraye ir§o$ bVjxou^] When a person is 
suddenly addressed in the Greek tragedies and other composi- 
tions, with orwithout the interjection ä, the noun is placed first, 
theo the pronoun, and afterwards the particle. 

Orest. 1063. i7t;XaSi}| <rb S* ijpv rou ^^vov «vevou ßpußsvs, 

Hes. "Epy. 210. *I1$ efar cJxu^rsTijj Tgijf, ravviriin'igog Spvtg. 

^£i nip(rri, cv S* axoue S/xi}^. 

1089* yvt» T^f siv] Verbs which indicate a perception by 
means of the external senses or the understanding, take after 
ihem a participle where the Latins would use the accusative 
and the iniin. mood. But where the result of those verbs is to 
be expressed, then the Greeks also use the infin^ as here : 

Thus — yiyvcoerxa) ivr^of äy — I know that 1 am mortal. 
ytyyäxnto) iavelv — I know how to die. 
i. e. how to die is the result of the knowledge. See v. 472., 

1093. a/x4>«/3aXAojxai Tg/;^a] 1 cast around my own head 
white hair, in the strict usage of the middie voice. 

Ibid. ex jxsXaivTij] Propert. iii. 5. 

Atque ubi jam Venerem gravis interceperit annus, 
Sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas. 

1098. svßovXiois Sei] For the diflFerent governments of Sei and 
X^hf see Porson. Orest. 659» EußovXla^ y^^f ^^ ^" ^^^ ^^^' 
lowing line t/ S^t« Sei Sgav, would not be Greek. 

1 102. x«i Soxei^ ^otpeiltiieiv] These words would generally 
denote. And do you seem to submit^ or yield i But here ihe 
context requires that Ijube should be understood before vagetxi' 
9eiy^ and the passage translated^ And do you think that 1 ought 
to yield i 

In Eurip. Hec. 756. vuriig viv e^ifrsfjL^ev, o^fcüScov daveiv. 
His father sent him out of the country, fearing that he (Polydo- 
rus) should die. 

1103. o-üvTejttvoüo-i] Angl., are concise with, or quickly cut 
down. The schol. explains it by ö-wvtojxcüj xaTaxoVTOuci x«i 
ßiX\ov<ri, 

1105. ftoXij jxey, XÄgSi«^ 8' iliicroLiuon to 8gav] Brunck finds 
great difficulty in this passage, and proposes to read the two 
iines thus : 
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Ol jxor jxoXf^ ftev, xotpilag 8* e^la-rafiat* 
70 dpdv ^ avayKYi, xov^i Sü(rjxa;^ijTgoy. 

But there will be no need for alteration, if ootTre can be understoed 
before ro dpav : that it can be and is understood frequently before 
die Infinitive is certain, but it is not so clearvvhether it can before 
the articie and infin. On the latter supposition^ the passage may 
be thus translated : Though very loth, aud yet I quit my former 
resentinent, [sc, against Antigone and Polynices] so as to act 
[according to your Suggestion] : and a difficuit contest must 
not be carried on witk necessity. 

1 107. «r* aXXoio-i TgeVe] Read «XXoktiv. See above at v. 897. 

1115. noXvmv[ie] Bacchus was calied by many nanies : 
Bacchus, lacchüs^ Lyaeus, Evius^ Dithyrambus, Dimetrius, 
Iraphiotes. 

1118, i|tt^6?rg»f '/raXiav] Schol, 81a to iroXvufJLTreXov t^j 

1119. /te^eij 8g Trayxo/voü , . . ] The order seems to be, fteSeij 
86 ^r^oug votyxolvov ev KoXyfOig 'EXetxrmas. The epithet 7rayx,olvo\} 
is here applied to Ceres, Yrom the universality of support which, 
as the goddess of corn^ she affords to men. 

112f). uvlp h\6<pov TTSTpag] This rock is mount Parnassus, 
which had two peaks or tops, where two altars were kept con- 
tinually blazing. 

Phoen. 233. ^fl Xifiirovau irerpu itupog 

hxopvfov (ysXug inrep UKgoov 
BoiK^elauv Jiovucrou. 

See Bacch. 302. 

1128. üCeoguxiai iVujx^at] So calied because they lived near 
Corycium, the oame of a cave in mount Parnassus. 

1145. (TTOvoevTU wopfljxov.] This was either the Straits of 
Euboea, or rouch more probably the Sicilian sea. 

1158, rö^ri yoip opfloi , . .] EÖTV)(^ovvTot refers to the nearer 
verb, and 8ü(rTü;^oOvTa to the one more remote. The sentiment 
contained in these two lines is niet with in many writers; though 
the elevation of the humble and the depression of the proud, is 
attributed to a higher source ihan chance or fortune. 
Hör. Od. i, 34. Valet ima summis 

Mutare et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens. Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum Stridore acuto 
Sustulit ; hie posuisse gaudet. 
Senec. Thyest. Quem dies vidit veniens superbum, 

Hunc dies vidit fugiens jacentem. 
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See Hes. "Epy. xai'H^g. Diogenes Laert book 1, relates 
that Chilon tfie philosöpher being asked what God did^ an- 
swered, tbat ra ftev v^\u raTruvovVf ta Se TUfTsivoi u'^ovv, 

1160. xa) fiivTig ouhets] So Aj. 1436* ovh)$ fjLsiyTis 

Tcöv [leXXovTcov o, ti Trpoi^ei ... 

1 166. Ätäv vpoSoicnv ävdpeg . . . ?^v toutov] Mark > here the 
transitioo from the plural to the Singular under different cir- 
curostaoces from those mentioned at 707. and 1022. 

1173. T^vä(riv' Ol Se KoävTS$ airm davsiv] Tbe plurals are used 
to iDcrease the pathos^ in the first case, (see Longin. §. 23.) and 
in the second to diminish the severity of the remark : reivüa-i 
refers only to Hsemon^ and oi fwyre^ to Creon : with ioivsiv the 
articie rou is omitted. 

1175. uvTo^eip] The context shows that aM'xj^if may sig- 
nify a person suifering an act inflicted either by himself or by a 
near relation. 

1177. uM^ vpos oivTotj] By bis own band : so the messenger 
GB. R. 1237* announces that Jocasta had perished aurr} tt^o; 

1182. TaiSo^] Porson. Phoen. 1362. makes vsp) understood 
before vaiios: the same construction occurs C£. C. 307. 

xkioov (Tov 8s5p' a^l^erai Tot)(v$. 
Indeed the schoi. on Ibis passage of the Antigone supplies 
vipL 

1 1 84. oiroog fxoi/xijy ivypLSLTciov Trgoa-ftyoqog] That I might corae 
to address my prayers : vpoo-r^yopog is also used actively with a 
gen. in (E. R. 1437. «Wou x. r. X. 

1186. avaa-fcaa-rorj TFuXr^s] And '* I happen to be unfastening 
the bars of the gate violently torn open,' sc. through her im- 
patience to learn the cause of the lamentations raised by the do- 
mestics of her family. 

1 194. ftaXflacra-oijx' . . . ^avoujxefl'] See above 734. Here the 
change is from the Singular to the plural. Hec. 730. 

1 195. og«oy yi "KrfizC ati] Instances where the adjeclive pre- 
dicated of the Substantive is put in the neuter gender^ occur in 
almost every page of Greek and Latin ; Trisfe lupus stabulis, 
Dulce satis bumor, Varitim and mutabi/e semper foeminai Virg^ 

Jsivov yvvai^iv ai Si* wSivcov yovul, 
1197. vriXiis] derived from v^ and txsos pity, signifies, pri- 
marily^ unpityeng, and it is so used by Homer II. A 292. 

^H, xui &V0 (TTOii^ixo^S apvuiv rajxs vijXsVyaXxoJ. 
But here it denotes unpitieef^ and likewise in CL. R. 180. 
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V)}Xea i\ yivei>M 
vpig iri^eo tavarr^^ipco 
xeirai itvoUrcog. 

1 199« *Evollciv\ Tbe goddess Trivia^ another name for Hecate. 

1209. ä<n\iM ßofid for oftnjjxo; ßof^. It does not often faappen 
that the gen. of a niasc. or fem. is governed of a neuter adjective. 

Phoen. 1500. oö vpoxoiXtmro[ieva ßoa-Tpt/^ooiiO^ ißpät 7papritio$, 
for ßoarpv^ilSii dßpotv icüLfyfiioL. 

So also V. IftoDy avoXßet roav fiov^ivpi^uTcoy, for ra Ifji^oi ivoXßoL 

ßovXeufJLura, 
CB. R..£6l. xojycov T6 TTuticov xoli^ £v . . ."^v av exirefvxoTU, for 

xoivo) TTuiSes r^(rctv otv exTre^vxoreg* 
To this form of construction belongs the strata viarwn for 
siratas vias, of Virg. ^n. i. 422. 

1210. fiiäfXXoy ao-o-ov] This is an instance of a double compa- 
radve ; which, though not tolerable in our language^ is frequently 
found in Greek. 

Hom. II, H. 243. 'Pjjtrego« yoip fiäXXov ^AyoLm(nv ^ ea-ea-ie, 

Suppl. of ^sch. 287* jxaXXov hf^^sgeoTepai 

Hec. 381. [uaWov evTVxßo'Tepos 

Sept. Theb. 670. iuSlKXov evhxatiT6po$f 

and Hipp. 487« fi^äWov otXylmv. 

lophonin Stob. £cl. p. 173. has the extraordiuary combination 
of [mXXov ijovov. See the remark of ApoUonius Alexandrinus^ 
quoted by Blomfield. Sept. Theb. 670. 

1214. (ra/vsi] Saivoo is properly said of a dog who wags bis 
taily and fawns upon his master : and thence it signifies blandiri, 
valde arridercj to charm. See Blomf. S. Theb. 379. and 
Monk. Hipp. 866. 

1221. rijv jttev xgfjxao-rM It is said of Phsedra, Hipp. 778. 

ßu(riX)g ovx ?r* «rri 8^ 
rvvvj, xpef/^aoTols iv ßpoyois ^pnjjxsvij. 
The commission of suicide by Suspension was common among 
women. Jocasta in CE. R.^ Phcedra in Hipp.^ Antigone herei 
Deianira in the Trachinias, Amata in Virg. ^n. xii. 603.^ are 
instances. 

1242. rijv aßovXlav] Compare v. 1050. 

1246. l\-Kl<nv li ßoa-xoiLui] Phoen. 407. 

AI S* sXmhs ßoa-xovfrt fvyiiug, 

1255. 6ü yoip ovv Xsyns] The same phrase is used above v, 
771. 

1263. XTuvovra^ re x«i flavovTaj ßXsirovreg cjxfuX/ows] The 
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plural used here (xravovra; manifestly referring to Creon, and 
iavovrag to hia sod) gives greater emphasis and effect^ so Eurip. 
Hec. 403. x«^« Toxßwriv [my mother] ehoToos dv(ß,ovf^ivoi$. See 
CE. T. 1184. P. V.67. See also Looginus, §. 23. 

1268. earekiifi$] Sc. uvo rou ßiou. 

1303. Miyigetof] Either Megareus was the former busbaDd 
of Eurydice before sbe married Creon, or a soo of hers wbo 
faad died prematurely, and bad thereby been prevented from 
forroing an illustrious marriage. 

1327. /SpayicTTa yoLp xpariora] This is an abbreviated ex- 
pression for occp ßpa^iTra roa-ours^ noirKrTa. In Herod, vii. 
203. we have elvai Avijtäv ovUvu oyS* ä-eo-flai, rm xaKov If oLp^rig 
vivojEtevfip ou avvefiixi^j toIci U [leyla-TOKTt aireoav ftsyio-T«, i. c. 
ocrcp /teyKTToi ^(rav, TO<rovTcp ftsyiora. 

1337* 7S7p£o/t8vi};] Wbat can be avoided, 

Whose end is purposed by the migbty Gods? 

Shakesp. J. Caes. ii. 2. 

1346. BTf) xgari [j^ot votjaos s'KrrjXard] So CE. R 26S» 
. vvv S* hs TO xeivou xpär evvjXai' ^ Tup^ij. 
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No. y\.~[Continuedfrom No. LXir.] 

Having dismissed the first class of objections^ we may pro-» 
ceed to the consideration of those passages, in which the pro- 
phecies quoted from the writings of the Old Testament are 
declared to be accomplished by the events to which they are 
applied in these disputed chapters. They who are in any de- 
gree acquainted with theological pursuits need not be in- 
formed^ that there are two modes of interpreting these prophe- 
cies, which have been ably defended by their respective advo- 
cates. It is maintained by one party, that many of the predic« 
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üons Container! in tbe Old Testament are to be conaidered as 
having a primary and a secondary meaning/ and that while tfaej 
have in the first instance been fulfilled in some nearer event, 
recorded in the history of the Jews^ they have received a farther 
accomplishment in more remote transactions, connected with 
the advent and character of the Messiah. On the other hand, 
it is strenuously contended by their opponents^ that the doctrine 
of a double aspect, as it is termed, of the prophecies in the 
sacred writings^ is destitute of any real foundation, and that it 
is contrary to all the rules of interpretation applied to profane 
authors. According to their view of the subject^ no prediction 
has more than one distinct signification^ nor can it be con- 
strued, without violence^ to refer to more than one determinate 
event. 

To enter into a discussion of the merits of the question bere 
stated^ would at this time lead me to digress too far frooi the 
present inquiry; but I may be allowed to remark, that a refe- 
rence to the example of ordinary writers appears to be^ in the 
case before us, by no means conclusive. The history, go- 
vernment and literature of the Jewish nation must be regarded at 
indisputable exceptions to those which, as far asour knowledge 
extends^ have ever existed in any other part of the globe. Every 
event^ from the call of Abraham to the introduction of Chris* 
tianity, formed an esseutial part of one uniform and comprehen- 
sive scheme which vi'as gradually developed in the progress öf 
agesy and which gave rise to a series of actions all allied to 
each other by the dosest ties, and all conspiring to produce 
one extraordinary and magnificent end. Hence the origia 
among this people of diiFerent maxims of conduct from those 
which prevailed in other countries ; hence the singular construc- 
tion of their code of laws^ and ceremonial of religion; and 
hence the peculiarity observable in the design and form of their 
literary compositions. That in our interpretation therefore of 
the latter we should in some few particulars deviate from the 
rules adhered to in the explanation of works which lay no claim 
to Inspiration, and which contain no prophecies professing to be 
divine, cannot be deemed inconsistent with a perfect regard to 
the principles of just criticism; especially when the practice is 
attended by a clearer elucidation of obscure passages than any 
other mcans would enable us to obtain. 



• The same opinion is held respecting some of the prophetic parts of 
the New Testament, of which the Subversion of the Jewish polity, fore- 
told in the 26th chapter of St. Matthew, affords a striking example. 
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But whatever maj be the inference we adopt, it is clear that 
the prophecies in the Gld Testament when quoted in the New, 
are viewed in a different light by these two classes of interpre- 
ters. By those who believe in the doctrine of a double com-^ 
pletion, the predictions thus cited by the evangelists will be 
regarded as literally fulfilled by the events to which they are 
applied; whtle they will be considered by those who admit of 
the Single aspect ouly, as nothing more than accommodations^ 
to facts of a similar nature. This principle of accomoiodation 
is likewise received by many of those Who ascribe a double 
meaning to some of the prophetic parts of the sacred writings ; 
but in its application they must of necessity be confined to 
narrower limits. Without extending these preliminary remarks^ 
I shall now proceed to show that the passages in the first and 
second chapters of St. Matthew which remain to be examined, 
are capable of being explained by one or both of the two modes 



' Tbe first Christian writer who adopted the principle of accommoda* 
tion was Clement of Alexandria. In modern times Bishop Kidder, Dr. 
Nicholls, Dr. Sykes, Bishop Chandler, and Dr. Campbell^ have written 
in its defence. By the lasr-raentioned divine, in his translation of the 
gospels, the verb irhnpddif is rendered " was verified :" and he considers 
tbe expression IV» vXifpw^? as oiften denoting no more, than that there was 
as exact a conformity between the event and the passase quoted, as 
there could have been ifthe former had taken place soleiy forthe accom- 
plishmeut of the laiter.— On the other side Bp. Warburton, Dr. Whitby, 
Dr. Owen, and many other divines, contend that this mode of explana- 
tion is inadniissible. Others think that, though allowable in many 
cases^ it cannot be adopted where the quotation is introduced by this 
and other similar expressions, " This was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the propbet," &c. Dr. Eckerman, a Gerniaa 
divine, and Dr. George S. Clarke, in his Hebrem Crüicism and Poetry^ 
London, 1810^ raaintain that the Cid Testament contains no prophecy 
which literally relates to. the person of Christ. 

The principal English authors who have written with the express 
view of refuting the belief of a rfcmWc sense in many of the prophecies of 
Scripture are, Dr. Sykes and Dr. Benson. Bp. Marsh also decidedly 
coDoenins the same doctrine, so strenuously advocated by Warburton in 
bis Divine Legation, and maintains that no prophecy ougbt to be inter- 
preted as having a secondary meaning, except in those cases where such 
an Interpretation is authorised by the Scriptures themselves ; and in 
Order to ascertain in what particular passages a double application of 
prophecy is allowable, he concurs with professor Dathe in making the 
foUowing distinction. Those quotations which are preceded by the for- 
mulä, " Then uas fulfilled,** are to be considered in the light of accom- 
modations; while those passages which are introduced by the formula, 
'* This was done thal it "might he fulfilled^* may properly be regarded as 
real prophecies. Vide Marsh's Theolog. Lect. p. 4. 1. 22. 
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I have here described ; aüd tbus will the difficulties alljeged^bjr 
our adversaries be satisfactorily solved. 

The first quotation which occurs after the genealogy, is cob- 
tained in the 22d and 23d verses of the first chapter :' — " Now 
all this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying^ Behold a virgia shall be with 
child^ and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call bis n^äie 
.Emmanuel." 

The passage as it Stands in Isaiah with the context is thit^: 
'' And he said, Hear ye now^ O house of David, is it a saia}l 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye weary my God also i 
Therefore the Lord himself hhall give you a sign; Bebolda 
virgin shall conceive aod bear a son, and shali call bis naoi^ 
Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may kiiow 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. For before the cbiU 
shall know to refuse the evil and choose the good, the laiid tbat 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.*' 

The entire prophecy has been differently explained by those 
who admit the propriety of St. Matthew's quotation ; and 
while some have considered it as solely applicable to our Sa- 
viour, others have regarded it as one of those predictions which 
were designed to be fulfilled first by some nearer, and aftar- 
wards by some more remote event. Both of these modes of 

■ In Order to enable the r^ader to form a clearer judgment respectüig 
these citations, it may not be imprpper to transcribe, first, the originu 
Hebrew of eacb, next its translation in the Septuagint Version, and lastlj 
the corresponding Greek text of St. Matthew. This, indeed, is the more 
necessary, as some of the objections are founded upon the discrepancies 
which subsist between the last and the two former. 

Thefirsl passage is quoted from Isaiah, vii. 14. 

Hebrew 

$eptuagint. 
St. Matthew, i. 23. 

^1^0^ q va^hog h yacrr^l t^u, Kai ri^stai u{oy, %a>l TiaXicovan to oiOfAa «^op *SfA- 
IxatovriK» 

It is observable that the Alexandrine MS. of the Septuagint has c^«, 
which agrees with St. Matthew; and that the Canibringe MS. of 
St. Matthew has xnTJfftig instead of the common readiug Ha,\i<rov(n, It is 
a point on which there appears to be but little difference of sentiment 
among those whose inquiries have been particularly directed to this 
subject, that the writers of the New Testament have, in their quoiations 
from the Old, generally made useof the Septuagint version. though tbere 
are some places in which, it is obvious, they consulted the original 
Hebrew. 
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interpretationi however« are Hable to the objection that the 
whole of the passage caonot without violence to the construc- 
tion be made to apply literally to the birtb of Christ. Thia 
difficttlty 18 avoided by the explanation.given by Dr. Kennicot^ 
and indeed the Solution afforded by this distinguished Hebraist,* 
is entitied to the approbation of every candid inquirer. He 
maintains, and in this Interpretation he is followed by Dr. Owen 
and other eminent divinesj that these verses of Isaiah contain 
two distinct and literal prophecies; the first relating to Christ, 
tbe aecond to the prophet's son. The fornier, (included in vv. 
13, 14, 15.) which predicts the birth of the M^ssiah, is address- 
ed in die plural to the lipuse of Davide to assure them that, 
bÖMrever mscouraging the appearances of the present certainly 
wcre, they might look forward with confidence to the strict 
folfilment of the promises made to their ancestors. And this, 
let it be observed, is the part which is cited by St. Matthew, as 
being alone suited to his purpose. The latter, that is^ the 
prophecy expressed in the l6th verse, is applicable to the son 
of Itaiah, whose name was Shear-jashub, and is addressed to 
Abaz (in the Singular)^ to operate as a cousolation to him in 
the danger to which he was then esposed by the invasion of his 
dominions by the kings of Israel and Syria. 

Such then is the explanation* of what has been termed by some 
an insuperable diiBcuIty ; nor does it involve any thing inconsis- 
teiit with the nature of the Jewish prophecies, or with the most 
correct views of the divine conduct.' 

' See a sennon of Dr. Kennicot od Isaiah vii. 13-16. preached before 
the University of Oxford, and published 1765, and which has now be- 
coQie scarce. 

^ Whitby in locuro, Owen's Modes of Quotation by the Evangelists, 
wAbp. Newcome in loc. 

3 When there is a concurrence of opinion between persons who are in 
other respects decided opponents, we may certainly view this circum- 
stance as a strong confirmation of the justness of that opinion. Under 
this Impression, I may adduce Mr. Michael Dodson, whose translatioa 
of Isaiah was published several years after that of Blshop Lo'wth, as 
coihciding(except in one or two particulars) with the explanation given 
by Dr.Kennicot.of the prophecy in question. It has been a subject of 
dispute whether the word np/yTT» bere signifies a virgm in its strict 
sense. In the Septiiagint it is translated «i «ofd^of ; but in the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion,as appears from the remains of 
Orij;en's Eixapla^ it is rendered by 4 iwtk. Ix is piain by the use of the 
artticU both in the Hebrew and the Greek, that the word, as it occurs in 
Isüah, isintend^ to be emphatical; and it is remarkable that the same 
term TKpjjn is to be found only twice more in the Old Testament and 
in both cases (as Dr. Owen obserres) it denotes a particular and dis* 
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Hy ihosA^ howeFer, «vho reject every inteffprettttiöB incoiH 
sUtent witb a strict luiity of aense, or who tbiiik tbat no part 
of the pamgecan admit of a literal application to Ibe advcat 
ctf Cbrist^ the words in queation may be rjegacded aa acevmmih 
duted 1^ ibe Evangelist to tbe important fact he is tbepe record- 
iqi« And :on this aoppositioo, it »'ill acarcely lie denied diat 
notbing cpuM be more likely to attract the attention or lo 
iÄfln^cie4hjB npinds of the Jews^ for wbose iMe ibis Goapel waa 
more ^rJthcularLy deaigned« than a frequent referenoe to thoae 
wfi^iqgSy wbicb tbeyac4aowleged to be inapired, and üahioh 
foi:aied an esseotial part of tbeir devotional exercisea. 

Tiije .«eopnd paasage M^bich demands our notice oocuca in ithe 
sj^th vßMe .of the eecond chapter :' *^ And thoii, Bethlebeoi -in 
tbe ismd 4]^f Juda, art ool the least among tbe princes of Juda ; 
fbr Q}Jfi^^ thee .shall coisie a Govemor who aball r nie my ft^flm 
l^aeJU"; IMs adasitted by our adveraaries thatthia prophecy ia 
applici^le ?|o our '$axiour ; and tbe objection tberefoüe» -MDbidi 
tbey. ber^e ,ad)yaoce^is not der-ived from tfais eource^but iaibund» 
c;di fp th^igceat di&rence wtücb subsisto between tbe test of £k. 
lÜ^tlbe^iaod ibat qf the Septuagint and ihe qviginal Helisew« 
^¥ii^H^f i|Mieed| tbat in the iSiratipart of tbe verse« where St. 
Matthew uses the expresaion Bethlehem in the land of Judah, 
tbß.Sep^^giot bas this Variation.; Bethlehem j house qf Ephru" 
tgjk. No wpertance, boweyer, ean be attached.to'lbiscirciiiii»- 
at^l?e»>a[9 it if rendered abundantly evident by a GOfiaparison «f 
different texts in tbe Old Testament^ tbat tbe terma^ JvdaMwA 



tingpi^M «ir^i». In Genesis mW^ 43. it ttfns to R^bekali, before .sha 
MUM flMffriad to Isaac; aiid in £xodüB ii. 8. -to MirntHi, ihe ahter of 
Moses. In addition to these remarks, it must not be forgottenlhat 
\vl|aU J^atin.Martyr^ inibis Qialogue with Tryph«, and Irenseus in hia 
tnird bock against Heresies, accuse tbe Jews of cor rupting this passäge 
JBrlaaiaih (w^Ia.) tbey are Bpcaking ofthose veriNm« wliitfa transkue 
tbe wnrd rYD/J^-by funin» tnstaad offta^iws» 
* tCtiis oitatiun iB.takea ürom tiie prophecies of Micäh^ v. $• 

Hv »b .'TOö wwr ^«^3 rmb^m rrms» ürb-m rrr^ 

Septaagiixt. .., 

ät. Matthew, ii. ^. 
|K|»W&, WhMfA^ y7i *uAkt, -tAiafxSi $häj(i(r9fi iT jy -nT; iiytfxiaff ^•6h$\iK riu^if 

i(^ilP^*'*Mrifoufju\9f,Z9mf mo!^AmVH 9iif'9^Srf fAW,>^ ' ^^ 

:^ llhu» in .Qenetub (ocbst. Ol.) we nwet «üh: tiib-'fo'llowing'j^si^sge : 
' jA«)^ JUcbel ^Uad, aiid was iiuiied in the Way to Efhrätit/^icniis' 
B^^kkm^" (Bm aaine>plaoe ^<ca]iad .BetblehMn Jiuäah Ip Jtitf gj^.-x^i. 
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Ephratdh, ät ifaey occur in «die inEtanced befbre u^, only de- 
tignate the saine place. A similar observtftion may be applied 
lo the term prmcei here used by the Evangelist^ irhich is in 
truth equivaleut to the corresponding word thousands in (he 
Septuagkit. There still exists a ditference of more consequenee ; 
for the Jöoiguige of Micah^ *^ And thon Bethlehem Ephratafa, 
ihtn^ tkou he iHth among the thousands oF Judah^ '&e/' ap- 
pearsio be directly contradicted by the quotation of St. Mat- 
tbew, " And ihou Bethlehem^ in the land of Juda^ art not the 
Ikm^ .among the princes of Juda^ 8ic/' This is unquestionably 
an jncooaiatency vhich requires to be reconctied ; and ive ac- 
cordingly find that the judgment of the learned has not been 
eserciaed io vain. The first mode of solving this apparent 
difficulty is that proposed by Dr. Owen, who considers it as 
evident from the Arabic version^ and from Jerome^s Commen- 
tary pn St. Matthew, that the Septuagint originally contained 
die particle jx^ in Ibis place. This supposition is certainly 
coanteoanced by the reading now extant in four Greek' Manu- 
acripts, fi^ o^lyooToV ; and more particularly by the evidence 
«fforded by several of the early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
fittle remarkable that in quoting this identical verse, the words 
of Justin Martyr are oMafiK»^ fAgep^/o-r)] ; diose of Tertullian, 
non minimn ; of Origen, oux JXiyoor^f ; and of Cyprian^ non 
esiguüm Uence it has been concluded by some critics that the 
negative particle (JtÖ) non, nequaquam, was by some accident 
owterafed from the original Hebrew, and that die Greek was 
afterwards altered to render it coincident with the former. 

But there is another method of obviating the present objec- 
lion, more simple, and more satisfactory ; and that is, by reading 
die first clanse of the prophecy in Micah as an interrogation. 
^ Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah*?'' Thia 



<mi 



7. *^ And there was a^ouaa.man qut of :Bethlebenv>jiidah, df the fainily 
öf Judah, &€;" Again, in the bock of Ruth, (i. 1.) EUmeleqb, the hut« 
band of Naomi, is called a raanof JdetbUkem Judah ; but afterwatds in 
the 4th chapter of the same book, wbeu Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased Elimeiooh'^ iaberitMKre,-he ia .Hius addressed, '* Do thou 
worthily in Ephratahy In the lat l^ok ^f Samuel, Jesse is called the 
Ephrathite ot Bethleheiu^udah. 

The thousands of Judab, aa Dr. Whitby obaerves in his note on this 
passage, and the princ^ofJuiBhj have :preoilely the same signification. 
The tribes of Israel weFedivided into thousands, and over each thousäihd 
liRas .placfid.a prince orgovernor; and therefore among the princei and 
amßng ^he ibfnaundg ace s^nonymous expre&aions. 

* tflie Barbarini Ms., Pachomiao Ms. Laud.X. 06, Ms. in Brit. Mus« 
1. B. 8, and Ms. in New College, Oxford. 
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mode of considering the passage, agreeably to the idiom at 
most languages, implies the negatum which we find in St. Mat* 
thewy and prevents the necessit; of supposing any alteration in 
die original text.' 

- In the fifteenth verse of the same chapter of St. Matthew, 
we meet witb the following citation from the prophecies jof 
Hoaea : *' That it might be fulfilled which was apoken of .tbe 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called m; 
son."* The verse in Hosea, in which theae words are found, 
atands thus ; *^ When Israel was a child^ then I loved liim, an4 
called my son out of Egypt.'' Our opponents here allege fliat 
this language manifestly relates to the deliverance of the Israeliten 
from their State of slavery under the £gyptians> long antecedent 
to the time of the prophet, and therefore can have noconnezion 
with the event to which it is applied by the sacred historiaD« 
In reply, however^ we may observe that some divines regard 
Israel in the original passage as the type of Christ, and in thia 
case, the application is made with the greatest propriety to the 
antitype, in whom the declaration was strictly accomplisbed. 
Nor 18 it any objection to our considering the language of Hosea 
on this occasion as prophetical, that it refers to a faet which had 
happened long before ; for, as Dr. Owen well obsenres^ ^' how 
frequently are David and Solomon introduced in Scripture aa 
types of the Messiah, and that even long after they were de? 
parted out of the world !" 

I am perfectiy aware that this explanation will not saüafy 
those who deny the existence of types and antitypes, as well aa 
of primary and secondary meanings, in the inspired writinga. 
By such persons the second mode of interpreting the quotationa 
of the New Testament before referred to, will be found eaajf 
and natural ; and indeed in the present instance it is preferred 



> This Solution has been adopted by Grotius, Oleariusy Bp. Pearce^ 
Dr. Campbell, and Abp. Newcome. 
^ This quotation is taken from Hosea, xi^ 1. 

Hebrew. 

Septuagint. 

St. Matthew, ii. 15. 

The Variation of the LXX. in this place from the original cannot new be 
accouDted for, except by admittios witb Dr. Owen, that the text baa 
been corrupted ; for it is observabie that the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
xnachus, and: Tbeodotion,. exactly coincide with the Hebrew and St. 
Matthew. 
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hj tnany of Uiose who consider both methods as equally ^lA-^ 
missible. It is the remark of Bishop Chandler and of Arch- 
bishop Newcome, that the phrase that it nUght be fulfilled, is 
•ometimes used-in a more populär manner^ when any striking 
atmiAirt^ ij^iotended to be pointed out between a prophecy 
in tke €nS Testament and a fact recorded in the New. " Its 
meaiiiiii^-hei^ is (observes the learned prelate last mentioned), 
that' the -WOrds'wbich Hoaeä uses of the Israelites, were appli- 
cable to an^eventin the life of Jesus Christ: and being verified 
anew in the transaction here related» the Evangelist accommo- 
ifatea-tbem to bis present purpose."' 



DEÜXIEME INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fr. Cailliou d fOasis de Thibes. 



*JovX/ot> *Ake^avipov to uvTly§otfQV vfjJiv uviroi^a V tlSorf^ oiroAau- 
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igrff Tfioy svipyiO'iwv, 



I Wbitlw in locum, Owen's Modes of Quotation, Bp. Chandler's Vin« 
dication of ChristiaDity, Bp. Pearce and Abp. Newcome in loc. It may 
be proper here to nottce the objection of Dr. Williams and other writers, 
that iheßight of Joseph with Mary and Jesus into EgypU cannot be ex* 
plained so as to render it at all consistent with the other parts of the 
sacred narrative. It could not take place froni Bethlehem, thev allege, 
because St. Luke inforros us that afier continuing there forty days^ the 
in^t Christ was taken to Jerusalem to be presented in the temple, and 
was tbence carried to Nagareth ; nor could it be f Vom the latter place, 
they affirm, because the slaughter of the infants executed by the com- 
mand of Herod did not extend so far, as it was coofioed to ^ Bethlehem 
and all the coasts thereof.'' The whole of this difficulty, however, is 
at ooce removed by 8upposing,i(and there is every thing to favor the sup- 
position,) that the stay of Joseph at Nazareth was short, and that afcer 
arrangiDg bis afiairs he returued to Bethlehem with Mary and Jesus, 
where they might have lived a considerable time before the arrival of 
the wise men. The circumstaoces, indeed, stated by the Evangelist, 
lead US to believe that an intcrval of some len^th took place between 
the birth of Christ and the actual appearance ot the wise men. On the 
return from Egypt it was Joseph's design, we are informed by St. Luke, 
to go to Jud»a (i. e. we may infer, to Bethlehem), but in consequence of 
the divine intimationi he went to Nazareth. The argument therefore 
derived from St. Luke's silence respecting the flight into Egjypt, or any 
changa of place, cannot be allowed to possess any real weigbt, when 
opposed to the massof direct eyidence. 
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Xr, B. Aovxlov Aißlw SißebTTov SovkMinhv Fobißcc uiroHpiropiiti 

(1) Tißipng'IwXtog'Ak^avipogXiyu 

nSceiv vpovoiav woiWf/Mog rou hotfiuv[9Vß] h rif Ttfoa^mnßVi^xmrm* 
CT^ftori rijv «oMy AwoXaiovarüot rw tötpysviS» ai". ij(9h 9mfA Wb 
nßöurrS^f. x$ä rou TJflß Alyorrw h fäoTfliSffft iwtywi&euf tüUftm^ farf« 
gn$h rpri £d(i}f f^ na) Tpiv^^lTTfi r&f m x«i^Mf MmiM^ff, ^ 
ßetpwniun^ xaivaig Kai xüä SälMtg ilnFpä^wi^ 9y(6kf9 ii 1% i&^ 
iriKuof Mßifif KoraßoiiMvof M r»¥ ivTvyya)finm xtä xwr^ t\lym^ 
xa\ xaroi vX^, raovu hiah waxf^fiainaTiTm xal rAf ymfiyiA$m 
rcoy T^y X^S^^y jXffft^OjXffvcDV Toi$ tyyiara yiWfUfctg l^i/o; , «Ä M^ 
Xi^rov jxsv x«T0^ Ti^v IjxauroS S^yajxiv T0^ mtyovra hravop9o6fU9og» 
"ha li titivfi^orepo^ Tcarra ikKify^n vaga tov iviKaii^^vrog ^jüiiy M 
ffdOTifipla rou vanhg oLvipiiroov yevou^, wegyirou fftßairroi} aÖTOxga" 
Topos f^aXßof Totxt TTpig ffaTfjplav xeä tA vpig eat6Xawn¥, xai yifoaff^ 
xriTt in h^pivT^o'a rwv icpog rifv vfß^arigav ßoii6sla¥ iixiyTO0f icqowypar 
'^a avayxatoog rep) Ixacrrou rööv hintirjTovpi^evcttv, !(ra e^io'rt jxoi xpivsty 
xa\ iroitlv. ra Se jxs/Cova xa\ ieopkwa rrig rou aCroxparogog iwofisatg 
xa) [/^yaketoniTog aur^ Si)Xeo(rco fterdi wourmg akifiilagf röiy 6§w¥ ra- 
lf,HVffa(jLevwv tlg roDroy roy' viiretrov xoipoy rigy r^^ ouxofifMyi}; 
oo'^^Xsiay. 

''Eyveov yip vpo irarrog tuXoyooranjy oSo'av r^v frreti^iy tufuoy us^ 
rou jx^ axovra^ avd^olmous tlg reXooveiag ^ äXXag (Anriooo'ug * ou o"!«- 
x«^^ «ag j ri xoivov 29os rcoy lirap^n&v vgog ßtav ayt(r6a^, xeii Sri ofx 
JX/yflo; iß^M4f§ rei tcpayiMLra ro voXXoö; iacBlqot^g Svrag r% TOiavr%g 
'KqayiLaTuag a^ß^vat (itr avayxtig, IvijSXijfeyrcoy auroi^ roSy riXäy« 
(2) $<oirfp xa» aMg ours ^yayw riy« fl; rffXeoyf/fty ^ pJ^^wortv o8rf 
^i^ttf* fflSo}; roDro avpi^fiptiv xa) ralg xvpiaxalg 4^^oi; ri /xrrA «^ 
tvfutag ixovrag irgayfMirive(r9at Tobg {S)ivyaTo6g. fthniu-fMu Wt 
Srt ovV ilg ri jüieXXoy axovrag ug ä^u rfXcüm; ^ fUfricorag' iXXi 
Sia/xio-tctfo-fi roT; /3ouXo|xcvoi$ IxotKr/co^ irpoip^itriai, \Mi>sMy r^ fifni 
vporipmv hrap^cov a\wviw (ruv^9ff»ay ^uX^o^y, ^ r^ wpicxmifi^ 
r^vog eätx(av ftiftiio*0e|xsyo;. 

^EirfiSi^ Sfyio» vpo^aiTMi rm Si]ftO(r/eoy xa) oXX^^i« 8ayfi« vopa^^oi- 
gouaevoi fl^ re ri (4) wpaxroqoiov rwag irapiiocaVi xaiilg iiSjBLg 
^vXaxoig^ Uxa,ag h* avri rouro ifvm ktaiq^itlo-ag* Ifa al vpa^tig 
rm ^«vff/floy Ix rooy xixaq^irrwß i^i xa\ ft^ Ix rooy a^oojUMraiy, kitifM^ 
tog rp rou 9eou SißairTOv |3ouX^<rffi xeXiv» i/Lyfiiva rp reöy Si}ftpffMoy 
vpo^aarei Ttapayjjoqiio-iai icap äXXaov iavua a fAfj airog l£ ^PXis 
&aviicr8, jxijS' oXo»^ xarax?aie<r6al rivag iksuiipovg ilg ^uXaxi^y ^yri- 
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'xpme} MMApAp Mfoorttv Afüä^-tou- vofiklfm^ Y^ycowiats, ncit kit^^ 
tof^Am Um» wufA r&p^ änr^Xaßi^m ävatTifäavew itfoff ßUt^ tmA 
ktf^ptutpA^ AvMimog nmm^ iis9<nF<bw%s i*^ itr^/Merdc rm fivy«](r«- 
pAfm 0% ovffißtßKtiKhwp Tvrh ävaßoXixti tlXif^<^iy he tod ^tcnw^, 
1jl^0 tfm T ^y %ig tj wpayfMenHol^ ^ äx^^tg Tao» vpo(rwp8»Ai}XOTcov tw= 8t]- 
|M0^<jp Mfyeffc. Ä«Xe^ «Sn, (d) Jo-rif (üif ii^K^ (€^ hrfc-^onv^ ro$ 
m^/w lf^>»90^f VTroirri^ riy» l^p topv iv toi; S^fMo^bif wpaypüOKMf 
tfrrcmfy ^)'x«r6;^ff^$d(i 0idto9ro (7) &vafAa, tf {^^'jrf^yfi^B^iv 
ißot [umiSiig tA toiwtco ffvfußaKkin ^i * B* fkif^ r&¥- iirütpx!^wmf deutet 
{7ynäTiy(€H^ h ii»lg bi/ifttos-laif yftift.fiMT^fukaotlokg frfüo^&^ei^ffiu. 
hkfÜTtg-fJifivs ivifMtvg xwnvyi^iiM» yjfrt riov bwst^inmi^ Kpat- 
V9UfiU%mf^ hmhi} vof»ifMO$ Xmßdv ^otifsMjy if ftAiry ek üwitre xo- 

- Tis l^iv y^p irfoinas etXXorplas ovo'ois xa* «A T6$f tiXf^irc^v kvlposf 

rmig ywai^)v amilBwriMf wv ßtßaU» iii r^ wporoirgc^lei» fvXdb-- 
owy. 'EifiTt6}(i9i9 ii noii irtp) rm iteKttAv jm) «ov^rtXtiovy iy tSs 
^ (9) eo'ruxf Tfll Tpo<roS»9Mky «^lovrrooy aurfl^ fft;Xfl^f^Mci 06; 6 ftds 
JUa^Sio; ^pA\|;6 ( K)) ilooT^fiuo (IC^ it^) &«oX(;coy» x«i Kay^vtmv 
i^rvfpoi^ HaT»xtxgl(rt»i ri vwi IhwrAv ^^pativTa h reo pitia'ef 
^99» /Kfriri (10) ihaxxw xotretxphm, xaiirpi roO roy teov KKav- 
Bmv euxoX6(rai. *Ewsi 7$u' i^tis (10) BixßiXKog xa) (10) OtifOTfH 
vo; r«t)ra «TrfXuff'av &f^rigoo¥ r&v htAf)(my hrixplpt^etret 4»o>cdr0'0'a}* 
^Än Si) Ixetijovy M«m}»oXot^i}xora/y Tj[ toD Isou KXflevS/ou x^p^rt^ äme 
UTfoXsXwrtm roi fbifiiireo f J flturoDV tkvpax^ivT»' Si^Xoih^i ri^ t4 Aoi^i^ 
«i)pou|Miyi)( mdr^ls itriXilas Ttai KOftforsKslas. Mp ii^ r»v hi rov Kai- 
capos Xoyov ^ irpottsvrtaih h reo fiitrcp XP^^ ^'P^ ^^ ixfSpiotxartxpliff, 
ms Ob^rrüvos ixiXswrt ret xatvjxOfTa re)tei76cit [vap oMov MÖ]tos 
UtiffM imoXsXffxäs rä fuifiinw t\ir7tg%x^^^ ^ ^^5 ^ jXffAAoi' fts- 
nwüHiro^ fcri toi^ xaJijxowny. «Sixw yip iart^ rois äfif^a^iiiws xr^ 
fi«rai Xft)^ rijM»^^ oäim avoSJvr«^ co^ 8i]fiO0*/oti; ytu>py9ifs ixfiptct 

*A9tikovioit 8* fori T«7f twv <rtßoiarr&f %»rf idrt xa) tS tWf iyTWeij 
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«'«Tf ^ fir' auTOf Sa fuXaco'» cSort fbijSfya reöv lyywm *AXM^wApiw0 

AfffX^o-f« Sc jbioi xai ra; rrgar^Ylag iM^net, SiaXoyMTjxoy irpi; r^it- 

iffOLqX^i iv ouroy (12) r^^ a;^Ssyra Sfteun xplva^ onroAuo-ai^ |bti|xin 

x^Tff; (So*!/ 0^ 8/xp jtoXaoTfv^ coTiy 6 lxXoyi(rr^( 6 ra ouTfll ft; 8i»- 
XoyKrfMV ^ {19) iivnpov M ft.i}Sey oXXo voi»y wX^y kfyuqur^uw 
irpi^etffw JULTokilvoiv katneS xeu roig ofAXoif «^ayfMtrixoi; xoXXo) yoiiy 
i^loMFWß ixoT^yai ftoXXoy rooy IS/coy XTtifiMrow (i$ [j)S^] ^XcToy' t% 
Ti/x^; fltuTfioy ayi^Xfioxmf [vi] h» t# xaS* cxocoroy SiaXoyio'jxiy Tvi 
aurä icfiyikaroL d; x{/(riy ayco'tar ro Sc «uro x«} vcp) rcoy Iv 18/^ 
>jiy(^ vpayfMtTtunf «yo/xcyooy ?0Ti)p| owrc cT ri xpitcy aircXuS)} ^ «ro- 
AuSi^o'CTai uro (1£) Tou «po^ T» iSi'fip X^/ep rcrfley/xmv, f*i)xi(n 
c^cTyai ^icf&Tsü ciO'ayysXXffiy xaTf^yopm, [iißi eis xgf0'<y iy^ou, % 6 
rouro irQiifi'014 a^a^ainjTo«; ^iipooS^o'CTai. ouScy y^lp ?0Tai rcp«; rSy 
o^xof ayrij/xoTfloy eay ra airo^i^vpi^a ayyjfrai Iwq ri; aur^^ xarax^/yp.* 
^S^ ^rc rij; ir^Xceo; (r;(c$oy aoixiTToy yzvo^ivy^s Si0^ ro tX^So^ reoy (m- 
xo^yrcoy, xal v^cn}; oSx/«i; cvyTOLpa<r(roiiivyis, *Av»yxaioos xcXsucc 
cay jxcy ri^i rm h iS/ep xari^yopajy, ou; crcgcp cvvifyopmv eWayri vni^ 
Seciv, waglrracricu iw* aOrou roy ^(13) v§o<rei(rayyei\airra Iva 
li^ifie ixemg axiv^vvog ^,. luv Sc \ilcp jvojxari xotreveyHoov TgcT$ uroSc- 
crci; ft^ atroisl^vif 9f/,^ Sri i^eivai uvrm xarriyopslv, aXXa ro ^fitav 
aurou ri}; ov(rlas avxXaiJi^ßivsirdui. ahxdyroLTOv yap lori ttoXXoT^ 
iTTtfvoyra xiySuyou; urcp oua-icov, kgu jr^g mripi,ias aurov havarri^ 
avsuivvov ilvctt, 

Kai KaSoXou ^^hoTrei^OfMU roy (14)yycojxoy0t ro5 ISfou Xiyou 
^^1m roL xaiVovoiTf^divTu vapoi rig toov (reßourTW¥ x^P^'^^S i^^) ^yop« 
tcoffufutvos vpoyp&if» [vgog ro yi»iKKov toL rffXea'9i]0'o'fteya. 

Tohs füv t^]eXtyxiivras irvxo^avTas ds iSei ht[ßMpyi(rciiMiv, oän 
ayvomv S* ou iroXXijy vp6v9iav votslcrSt kolI roD ri^v^Iyv^roy h cvoraflc/^ 
[iiaiirniv] Ig ijj [rocrawraj] x^P^7^^S f^crc» oira (16) oloj rc ^» 
cvi]y«p0flO0'«fti)v. cveru^oy ya^ jxoi voXXfiexi; o2 xaS' oXijy ri^y v»paeir 
ysoopyovvns xai ISifXwo'ay 2ti «-oXX^ xmvws xaTBxplifjl[(rav sx^ogta % 
aXXa] rcXccTftara (ririxa xa) agyupixa* xoi oux c;goy to7$ jSouXof&cyoif 
tuxepoos xaSoXixoy ri xaiyi^ciy rawra '*a5 xä) r« roioDra xotretxpU 
IMT» oix svi r^y 0ijj3«t8a jxoy[ijv, otJ]8* cjrl row; W^^co Nopi^obg rris 
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*A>ii^ei^fi(oiß xoXotifbiMpr XJ^fe^h xa) rof Mm^iirriv. [wagayyiXTiOf 
ro]i( xetret yofioy vrpttnffüs Tya 0I riva xfluvo^ rjf lyyiTrct irwraarslet 
rot fuii xgirtpov rfXou/cuvflt xotdoXixd); ^ * ir«^ix«$ f o/xeov t^ TOira[g' 
;^ieby ^roi ISiomy xarjfxp/iJi) Taurae tlg rijv irporepay ro^iv a^oxarce- 
(rr^o-eoiri^ ireigim$ a\hm ri^v ava/Ti]0'iy a x«) tari roy 8i«Aoyio'jxoy ce^" 
fleyra Ix rwy [XoyMDj^/coy «dfi^o'ouo'iy* (17) ''E]^o-a^ uvrlxa 
irgmpn xeä riiv äiiafpov h^ovirlav toov IxXoyiorwy hi ro «rayra^ 
ftUTwy Mmraßofv M toSi (18) wetfe^pifn^v airoug wKsirrot ix ir[ayreoy 
Tflpy rt^MJy 1^ o3 vwißeunv avrovs jxey &gyvgt^9cr$M r^yS* i^Tytirroy 
mwTMTOf ylno-Bm, xal vu¥ roig etyrolg iceiqayyiKKm ftijSsy ij^ hpjilwf 
A[oyicm9}l«y ^ajajypa^ciy ^cXXoyj} äXXori r» xot^Aou, %«;); rov* 
xf iVoi TW Swetgxov. KiXioto Bf xoa roif frrpan^g fti}8ffy T»p* txXo- 




Toy rlo'ouo'iy 0!^ ro Sifpoo'ioy. 

Tij; oäf^; xAxorcyy/«; loriy ^ Sri ^ XtyofUyi} XAtrel o^yo^^iy Jiraf« 
Ti}«''^» oti irp2; Ti^y ouo-ay 'ilya|3a[a*fco; [uir^vw yfyoft^]| £XXfli «rpof 
viyxpiiFW &pxotl»S hipmv riveov *A¥oißa(ru [r^ ovtnß. 00g /xsy] r^$' &Äi]- 
6iiag oüSsy Sox» Sixaioxf^oy flyai* 6ei^[potJ9Tag 8« ßouXS[Levos Tif¥ p^- 
pay ifi'ixi^g 0i]xe7y x«} vpcHpLwg yKopyuvribg &v6pwmvg,'[wpoypoi^eo 
avayxaioailg ^1 «po; ri ^ijdef r^^ ownjg*Avaßafre»g xa) ßfßpiyfMV^g 
[y^g Ttarä ri xoivoy tSo;^ x«i] oü^ Tgo^ ffuxof «yr/^y rwy xotrai avfo^it 
TToigetypafop^haov ^ airairr^ig so-rai. hotv Bi rig If sXfyprdjf ^ftio'a/xeyos' 
[fxXoyiori;^, jSouXojxai rou airi)Ti}di}ft8yoci mJJt^ rpivXAO'ioy i^oS^eiy. 

^00*01 fisy yap l^o/S^dijo-ay fcxouo-ayrff^ vffp) itvoLfuiTpri(noog rrig h rjf 




T^v iiytfjxer^a-iy, om Stc»§x?S sfji^srai^ (19)f^n^c»vy0lp j^s/x» rä' 
1$ alooyo; ttUTp Bixoia. 

Th hi oJto Zmjjuu irsp» r&¥ rofiovrcoy xaiyoTon}(ffyra)y xä} 7ffpl reoy 
^XJXeoy v^oaysvmfiiJiJiTtw cücri oJjSsy far' At/rooy xaiyt^ffo-Sttf* liffp} K 
rm¥ £p;^0UorfA[sMoy xai |XM'9»]o'<cey lyxfi[ftfyflo]y vfuiv alg \xarux?^' 
[ß^woi Ol TTpttyfJMTixo) 7i Sijpub'ioy ovBfyoc] jyijo'AO'ai ^oXKuxtc «[o'a^. 
T«j] »Xfoy flrepi8[iro]/ijö"«y »Xs^y itfyvp^o'iMV rw¥ irpayfu[eiTix](5o[v\ 
xai TT^g T«[y 1 xXdyi]oTe0y i3n}[p8/a( vpilfaunf xarikiwof, Kotta'oi]g 1 
fftßeurr» *AuTOxparopi ypi^^eo xul ffcjy]i<rra To5y dfXX«y [xct]xdi «evT^ 
S)]X0oo'eo jüioya) $uyaft[0V(»] Toi roiaura oX[oxX^;]co; ixxorr[fiy. 
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: "Kroui wpcmu Awlou A^ßloy Sou}m$Kk9 Fifiß» /{öirapv^ 

^Julius Dan^triiM, Scrm^ge de l'Oaeis de Tbibm. 

'< J'm fait »«ttre mu«^ v«>» >eux U copie eonforne i FongiMik 
dir D6aaet qiii m- « 6t£ adress6 par ie SeigBeur Pr6fel TMvs 
Jule» Alexandre, afin- qjum vous U conniiasica;^ et ifoe «01M piOT-* 
«iez jouir de» avaataget ^'it voua prompt. Seconde mkmimi» 
vigne de Luciut Linus AiigiNKa Solpiciua Galba^ Enpeatw» 
Phaophi l^,r«tuU« Auguale. 

<« Tibire Aluandre dk : M'appliquaat autanl qu% .6laH cv 
moi 4 maintenir la; ville d'Alexandrie da«» la akuatm. Im pk» 
pnoap^ce et dam la ^uksaoce des bienfak» qir'elle a regua des 
fimperevKSj Don. moiBa^ qu*i prcwurer i r£^jpte le bisni-Alnr 
qu» la £i89e se livrer avec z^le am travaux qtii assurenl Fabo»- 
daoce^ et la trj» graada fäici^ des teois oi!l aoua vivotis» JL rafafi 
de toutea coDCüsaiaDS nouvellea ; dia oion arriv^a dana «etia 
ville je. me sais- vu aaaifigi par le^ridaiBalieB» de toaa ceux caii: 
m'abordaient taat aa particuUer qu'ea gin&ral, ausai bien tea 
peroonoagea lea plua ^oiineos de la ville que les babkana de bi 
campagne, qin toiia se pdaigBaient des vesatioos i^ente&^'ik 
avaientendur^as^ et me suis hät6 de redressar les i^usücca Ibs 
plas criaates, aatant qu'U a £t6 en aion peuiFoir. 

** Cependant afia que reprenaut eonfiaoca voas esp^riea laal 
de la part du bieafaisaat Auguste ITaipereur Galba, n& pour Je 
aalutdugeura faumaiB, taol peur les chesea qui ceucoureBtdb 
▼otre conservation que Celles qui vous prometteatdesjouissancea^ 
etafio-qoe vous sacbiez que i'ai aoag4 k lout ca qui poaiait 
tendre sL yoira soulagemeiity jai r6di^ des d^erets esptdasar 
chacua des objets qui m'6taient demandä et qu'il 6tait en: BMNk 
pouvoir de d6eider el d'ordoaneiv. Quant i ceux d'inia plu» 
graada importaaca et qui reUvenl de la puissance et da la aiar 
jßsii imperiale, je les {arai>coanakre avec toute verile ataPriiio» 
Ittirm^e : les Dievx ayuAt reudu eafia^ dana ceadefaiefatMaa^ 
le calme d Tuotvers. . . 

'' J'ai reconuu avant tout que rien u'6tait plus fond6 que la 
de man d e que vüus m'avez adress^e pour que fes babitans ne 
fussent pas contraiats, coatre l'usage conslau^ des provjnces et 
malgr^ leur oppoaitiDB^ dfentrcr dans la feruic des Contributious, 
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IHI daus le»ftutret femiea qui no »'aocpiUfenl: pas eftdcicies; 
«n na&Bie tems qii'il m'a it4 d^noabr^ jque ce B'6tak paa m 
«D^diocre pr^judica pour l«a reveoiia de r£tat, que d'eo eou6&r 
Ja gestioo' sL uoa foule de gena kiexp^nnnttiitdfl qur'oD y tratiiak 
pav force el qui g^misBaient «ous ce &rde8U. En: cons^qaence^ 
je n'ai introduit ni »'introduirai d'autorit6 parsonne dana la 
ferme daa iiiip6ta, ni dans^ let autra» fermea da reveun public, 
«acbant combien il importe an Ti6sor que ses inl^fttB ne aoieat 
remis ^*ik das homnuas de bonne volonte, qua serottl d^sigti^s i 
cet effet. Je suis persuad^ en ontre qu'auaiHi Prüfet i.l'avenir 
oe coAtraiadra ptraonne de premdre de teUes. fernes, maitfqu'il 
affiiraieta k ceax q»i viendriMit a'ofiri« d^ein-ndmca, »a confer» 
nuiBt pluCöt ä l'iisage innu^iMH^al des anciens Pf6fecs, qif'il sa 
aera teiit6 d'imiter Finjustice passag^e d'un de leurs succea* 
aeurst 

^^ Puiaqu'il eal constant que des fboctionnaires foküc9^ soqs 
le.pv4taxte de Tintir^t de l'Etat, et parcequ'ils s'^taient fait c6der 
des dettes anifiricures ä leur adiainislratioiiyOBt ditem pluBiews 
pefidMiea dans le Pignerarium, ottdana leadix autres |>riaons 
que jTaä au avoir 6t^ r^serv^es pour cet usage ; ofin quelea cen* 
tmolea pour dettes s'exercent aur les biens et non sur les per- 
aoDiies, aiusi que l'a voulu le Dieu. Auguste, j'intevdis que 
peraonoe, sous le pr6te»te d'iat^r&t de r£taV se fasse c6der per 
autrui des cr^ances qui dans le principe n'^taient paa ks 
siennes, et surtout qu'on puisse renferaaer dea hoimnes libres 
dttia une prison quekonque, hormis les malfaiteurs, et qu'enfin 
Ton puisse d^tenir dans le Pignerarium d'autres peraonnes que 
les comptabies du Tresor en d6bit. 

'^ Pour faire ensorte que le nonn de l'Etat ne vienne pas trou- 
bler lea transactiona individuelles« et que les Juges qui abusent 
de ce privil^ge contre tout droit ne viennent paa entravevs les 
actes soumis ä la foi publique, j*ai pubUi un d£cret expr^s sur 
cctte matiire; car il ni'a 6t£ dimontri plueieurs foia que des 
iBagistrats ont essayi de faire annulier des bypotbiques legale« 
nent prises, d'arracher par force des UMiins de ceux k qui on 
lea avait reodus des fonds pr6t6s par eux, de readva caducs des 
marcb^s en reprenant les biens ä ceux qui les avaient aobet^a ; 
Je tout sous le pritexle qu'ils avaient contractu avec des bominea 
uedevaUes au Tr^oc de sommes pour leaquelies ils arvaient 
obteott des dilais, soit stratiges, seit employis des- financea, 
QU enfin tous autres compUibles de leur gestion envers le Tf6» 
aor de TEtat. 

^ Je veux que tout v6sidaHt en cette ville comme Ppocureor 
de PEinpereur ou Adminrätrateur des Financea, qui soup^cmne la 
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tolvabilit^ d'uo employ^ des cootributiops, se fasse donner des 
garaoties de'son d^bit, public que persoDoe n'ait i contracter 
avec lui| ou enfin preone pour hypothiques les deux tiera de 
ses biens eo les faisant enregistrer au bureau des archives pub- 
liques comme un cautionnement ; cnsorte que ceux dont les 
d6bits n'ont pas it€ garandsy dont les biens n'ont pas iti inscriu 
aux hypoth^ues^ puissent pr&ter eo prenant eux-m&mes une hy* 
potbique 16gale,. ou recueillir des prdts antdrieurs^ ou m&me 
acheter, u'^tant engag^s ni par dette ui dans leurs biens, et l6 
tout sana crainte d^aucun trouble. 

'''Quant aux dots qui sont ^trangires aux maris qui les ont 
ffeguesy le* Dieu Auguste a ordonn^ et par suite les Pr£fet5| ^oe 
h restitution en f&t faite par le fisc, aux femmes dout le pnvi-^ 
lige doit demeurer ihviolable. 

'<J'ai 6t6 soIIicit6 relativenient i Texemption entiire ou i k 
rtduction de tribut des terres gr^v^es d'une redevance ennature^ 
qui ont 6ii conc£d6es avec cette faveur. On demandait qu'ellei 
rasseot maintenues dans leur immunit^ comme l'avait preacrit 
le Dieu Claude 6crivant ä Postumci lors de la remise qu*il fit 
des dettes ant^rieures. Les mftmes personnes me dirent qu'on 
avait prononc£ des condamnations (au paiement de la dtme) 
contre des terres (provenant du domaine imperial) retroce« 
dies par des* particuliers dans l'intervalle £coul6 entre lea con« 
damnations de Flaccus et la remise de ces mSmes condaaina- 
tions par le Dieu Claude. 

** Puisque successivement Balbillus et Vestinus ont tenu les 
Premiers quittes des 6ch6ances arri6r6es^ je maintiens les d£ci- 
sions de ces deux Prifets, qui en cela n'ont fait que se confor- 
mer aux ordres bienveilläns du Dieu Claude ; ensorte que toutes 
les sommes non encore pergues sont reniises, 6tant entenda 
que les immunitis, soit totales soit partielles, sont maintenues 
pour Favenir. Quant aux biens provenant du domaine de 
C6sar vendus dans Tintervalle indiqu6 et ä Tigard desquels des 
condamnations en paiement de dtme ont 6t6 prononc6es, connise 
Vestinus a ordonni qu'ils fussent soumis aux taxes itablies, j« 
confirme cette dicision, les degageant de toutes les sommes qui 
seraient dues sur le passi et diclarant que pour Tavenir «k 
n'auront ä payer que les taxes etablies et communes. II est'in- 
juste en effet que des bommes qui se sont rendus acquireurade 
biens dont ils ont pay6 le prix se voient demander comme ä dea 
mitaj&B du domaine la dtme de leurs propres fonds. 

'^ C'est une consiquence naturelle des bienfaits des £mperean 
que ' les natifs d'Alexandrie qui se sont ripandus eo Eg^te 
pour y exercer une iiidustrie queiconque ne soient aatreiots ft 
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ancoue autre prestation que Celles de la ville» Or.vous m'aves 
aouvent demand6, et je vous accorde, que lea Alexandrios na 
puissent &tre assujettis i des prestatioDS rurales. 

^* J'aurai soin que radministration des Stratege« soit rendue 
pour trois ans d ceux qui seront remis en charge apr^s la red- 
ditiöD de compte de leur administration pr^c^dente. Mais je 
d^fends absoliunent que lorsqu'un Pr6fet aura jug6 une fois, et 
qu'il auni prononc6 la I^galit^ des actes cit^s devant lui, on 
puiase les citer de nouveau. Et si deux Pr^fets de suite ont 
pronoiic6 ^le m&me, on devra punir le Receveur des Finances 
qui n'aura amen6 deux fois devant eux la m&me discussioo qua 
pour se donner ainsi qu'd ses colligues un moven de profits illi- 
cites. Aussi plusieurs Magistrats ont pr6fer6 se laisser d£- 
pouiller de leurs propres biens comme en ayant d6jd d^pens^ la 
plus grande partie« plutöt que de voir ä chaque nouvelle v6rift« 
catton les mlmes faits remis en question» J'6tai>lis la m&me 
r^le pour les comptes ä rendre de la partdes agents du Tresor« 
£n Sorte que si queloues-uns de leurs actes apr^s jugement ont 
pjbtenu ou sont dans le cas d'obteDir une d6cision favorable de 
la part du Commissaire de la Comptabilit6^ il ne sera plus per-» 
mis au premier accusateur de porter plainte, ni on ne pourra re- 
produire la mSme instance^ ou bien celui qui l'aura fait sera 
irr^missiblement puni d'une amende. En effet il n'y aura plua 
de terme aux d^lations, si les questions une fois r^solues dans 
l'int^r&t d'un comptable sont de nouveau mises en discussioü 
jusqu'ä ce qu'elles trouvent un condamnateur ; lorsque d6jä la 
ville est devenue d^serte par la multitude des d^Iateurs^ et que 
chaque famille en est troubl6e. 

'' J'ordonne express^ment que si quelqu'un accusant des Ageua 
du fisc introduit l'instance comme prenant fait et cause pour un 
tiers int6ress6, il soit tenu de faire comparaitre ce tiers accusa- 
teur avec luiy afin qu'il n'6chappe pas au danger de la proce- 
dura. S'il introduit trois instances en son propre et priv6 noia 
Sans prouver ses accusations^ non-seulement il lui sera interdit 
de se porter accusateur, mais on lui prendra la moitü de ce 
qu'il possdde, Ce serait en effet une souveraine injustice qu'ap» 
pelant sur plusieurs le danger de perdre leur bien, il ftit entüre- 
ment k Tabri d'une peine p^cuniaire. 

" Je reviserai entiirement le tarif des perceptions du Tr6sor, 
afin qn'ayant tUormi toutes les innovations qui ont eu liea 
contre les intentions bienfaisantes des Empereurs, je. les fixe 
pour Tavenir/* 

(Aux Employ^s des Finances ou aux, Alexandrins.) 

.<' J'ai chfttiijusqu'ici comm^ je le devaislesbommes qui ont 
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6c6 retonnin faux 'd£nonci«teurs ; mais rendant jusifc« i fv 
puret6 ^ voa -inteiitioni pour la pro8p6rit£ de TEgypte, et p6iM^ 
voir rcnattre Tabondance dans un pays nui vous procnre tfe li 
grandeiB ressources, j'ai r^gle ce qu'il m a 6t6 possible de faire 
pour -eile. En effet les cultivateuni r£pandu8 dans PEgypte 
m'ofkt souvent repp6sent6 et m'out donti^ la preute, qne def 
Gondatnnations d la dtme ou d'autres contributiona tant en graintf 
qu*en argent, avaient 6t6 prononc^es contre eux contfairenieiBt 
aux «Dciennes institutions, et loreqii'il n'est permis k personne 
d'-iimover^in^me pour all6ger les taxes, les condamnations de ce 
genre se aont r^pandues non-seulement dans la Th^bäide et let 
Norac» 61oign6s de la Basse . Egypte^ mais aux portes mdmes 
dela ville et dans la contr^e d6pendante d'AIexandrie et 'b 
Nome Mar6otiqiie. J'ordonne k chaque Stratege, dans aon dis- 
tncty i]ue si pendant les cinq derai^es ann^es des perceptions 
inusittes, soit particuiiires soit g6n6rales^ ent £t6 ordonnees wi 
pr^udice des nonies, des cantons, et mime des particuliera, ib 
rdtablissent les choses sur rancien pied, en arrfttent laperception, 
et enfia lors de la v^rifioaCion des comptables la fassent disparat- 
tre des rdles. 

f' Ayant rlSprim€ d^s le principe la licence sans mesure des 
pereepteurs, qui au -dire g£n6ral se permettaient d'effacer aur les 
idles les sommes qui y 6taient pr6c6demment inscrites pour le 
Ipibut^ de maniire ä s'enricffair en jettant le trouble dans toutp 
l^Egypte^ je leur enjoins de noaveau de ne se permettre -aycüoe 
fature sur Jes doübles de leurs livres en aucuu lieu^ en laticun 
tetB9, en aucune maniire, d, moins d'une d6cision speciale du 
Prüfet. Je d6fends aux Strat^ges de s'inimiscer en quoi que ce 
soit dans les ah^rations d'ßcriture des livres des percepteurs 
sans le commandement particulier du Prüfet ; et si d'autres eoi- 
ploy6s des finances sont d6couverts trvoir effac6 des somtnes 
pr6o6demment inscrites^ le tout faussement et sans autorisattoif^ 
äs payeront aux ^particuKersr tout ce qil^ils en avaient extorqofi,' 
et de plus verseront au tr^sor une somme pareille. 

•''Cestencore par tine prfcvarication de la ni^me es^ce (fji'tni 
a exig^la peffception dite nioyenne, qui ne se r^gle pas'^^iM 
k mestn-e v6ritaMe de l-inoodation, onais d'apris 'Ik' mnpycfdnri 
proportionnelle de la mesure ancienne de quelques^ 'ittohfe^iöMlf 
atec 'l'inondtution präsente. Or tximme rien -ne par^lt^'pl^s 
jAste «n fait de .mesure que1a vfcfitfe 6viäente, etToiilaiA Üispmr 
aux Irabitaas'la confiance n^cessaire pour qu'iis pccup^nl piäi- 
siblement le pays et se livrent avec z^le aux travaux de Pägri«* 
cuUureJed^eidetiue la perception sefera d'aprfts f iStirt exact 
de(rinondalfenet<l%tendQe des tefres submerg6eS|Commeilexou- 
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lufloe elteB flttivant la «upercherie des «iribstitutioiis d'^criture^ 
d'apr^ la jueaure nioyenoe de rinondaftion. Si quelque -per« 
eepteur est convaincu d'imposture k c6t 6gard^ ii payera aü 
inisor ile triple de la somine touch^e. 

<' Quant i oenx qui out i\k, alarm^s en eatendaiit parter d'un 
ttouvel aqMDlage qui devait avoir lieu dans le territoire d*Alex- 
andrie pourle meitre en rappart avec l'aocien arpentage du 
Nmne Molinie, quoique l'^n u'ait jamais port6 la chätae sur 
lo .terma^ qu'ik cesaeut jde concevoiF des id^es d^pourvues 
da ivraisonf blanccu Pecaonne . n'x)sera ex^cyter sans l'erdre du 
Prüfet, <ajtiaucuD Pr&fet nie peroiett» qu'onfiisse cet arpeatage * 
tfLT ce terntoipe doit conserver des droits acqitis de tema immk" 
nmrid« J'eodisautaiitde toöties les innavations etcr^ations 
semblabks, jpour qu'oo ne puiase pai en.intreduire d^ormais. 

'f Pour ce qui est des anciensioipotS'et des aocietiiies ferues 
dpnt)fo.U8^es cbaMg6a^ et dqnt las employ^ des finances.abuseut 
a» paioA xiue sans augmenter en .rien les ressources du tre« 
s«E'i)s&>nt naitce des causes de nobesses pour lesreceveurs et de 
vaaatiaws de U.paKt desipercepteurs, j-eii<6crirai slC6sar Auguste^ 
JEaipensur ; je lui ferai connaStre le plus gnind nombre des-autres 
abua Qomme pouvaat seid complettement les d^truire. 

"^^ J'ai iait publier les präsentes afin de vous donner la preuve 
de.iaa eoostante sollicitudeet pv6voyance pour votre 'bieii-^e. 

'VL-an pfiemierdu s^gue de^Lucius Livius Sulpicius Galba 
C4wr ilug^iste, Empeceur.^ le douze du mois Epipbi.^ 



j(l) Tih^re Jules Alexandre, Prüfet d'Eg^Fpte, auteur de ce 
d6or6f^ »est un persoooage assez coimu dans l'histoire pour que 
MMS ne aoyons incertains ni de son origine ni des principauy 
9eiie3 die sa vio« Trois auteups contemporains en parknt : Jo- 
seph, Tacite, et Su6tone. Jtls.ie .nommeot uniquement '^Flb^re 
iAlexafidiiiQyiSuppiäniant le naui kiterni6diaire de Jules, qu'il pa- 
mll a'avoir port6.que poar:indiquer.une soite de ^cUentelle de In 
filMtille du «Öictalattr, kq4ial aujreste o'avait poinfkustr^dTh^ri-^- 
tisr de'«QKi nom. .Mais. les 6lrafigeFS adnis «u dr^oivt'Se 'boür- 
gcMiflie -prenaient ordinairemaut «o patt on panni les grandes 
fawilles.ßoinaiaes, ettel etait Alexandre. Jutf d'origine, natif 
d'^ieüandme» oik une nombreuse4iolo»ie de cettennation exißtait, 
j^ila f^veur des priviL^ges dont ils faisaient remeuterl'origme ä 
Alexandre lui-mSme, que les Ptol6m6es maintinrent j)u,ni||cpn- 
mrrenrsuvcesftivenieht^ qu1 depuis la r^duction de TEgypte en 
province JKoniaine-.4pRoiiv^rent.s0iw Caligida une attaque dont 
le r6cit circough^ci^ naua a 6116 ^tmnstiiis par Phtloadans son 
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ambassade Ten Caius C^sar, et k laquelle ila ^chappdrent par 
la mort du Tyran. Cette colonie de Juifs avait un premier ma- 
giitrat Domino Alabarche, nom hybride, moitii Grec moitü 
barbare, sur l'^tymologie et la signification pr6cise duquel od 
n'est paa d'accord (V. Schneider Dict. Grec-Allem. in voce.) 
Pbilon, Juif Alexandrin, dont les Berits sont parvenua juaqu'i 
nous, £tait fr^re d'Aiexandre Lysimaque, Alabarcbe» A re- 
poquejde la pers6cution de Caligula, suscit^e parFlaccua, Prüfet 
d^Egypte, Alexandre Lysimaque, d£tenu par cet emperear^ na 
recouvra la libert6 qu*j^ sa mort et par les ordres de Claude, qid 
avait pour lui des motifs particuliers d'attachement et mftino da 
recoonaissance, en ce quM avait rendu des Services importans i 
aa mire Antonia, comme charg^ de ses affaires, vraiseoiblabl»- 
ment en Egypte (Joseph liv. 19« c 4, Havercamp liv. 19« & 
5.') Uni par des liens de parenti di la famille d'H6rode^ oe 
fut lui qui pr&ta ä Herode Agrippa, lorsque se rendant ä Roma 
il passa k Alexandrie, l'argent n^cessaire pour ce voyage qoi 
pensa lui Stre si funeste tant que v6cut Tib^re, et devint apr^ la 
cause de son £16vation. Pearson, dans ses Lectiones in Acta Apos- 
toi. p. 41. croit le retrouver sous le nom d'Aiexandre seulement, 
iiomm6 au 4* chapitre des Actes comme faisant partie du San- 
h6drin qui fit appeler devant lui St. Pierre et St. Jean, pour lui 
rendre compte du miracle du botteux qui 6tait assis 4 la porle 
du temple: Tauteur sacr^ dit qu'il etait de race sacerdotale. 

Cet Alexandre Lysimaque 6tait p^re de notre Tibire Alexan- 
dre et d'un Marcus qui, fianc6 d Ber6nice, fiUe d'H6rode 
Agrippa, mourut avant la c616bration de son mariage, (Joseph 
Antiq. 19« liv. c. 4. Havercamp, liv. 19. c. 5.) et aussi vnd- 
aemblablement de Dem^trius, le plus qualifi6 et le plus riebe da 
tous les Juifs d'Alexandrie dont il 6tait Alabarche, et qui 6poasa 
Mariamne deuxidme fille du m^me Agrippa (Joseph Antiq[.liv. 
20. c. 5* Havercamp, liv. 20. c. 7«) 

La premi^re mention que fasse Joseph de Tib^re Alezandve 
est aulivre 20* chapitre 5. (Havercamp liv. 20. c. 5.) de aes 
Antiquit6s,oü il dit que Tib^e Alexandre succ6da i Fadua dani 
aa Charge de Gouverneur de la Jud6e : il ajoute '' qu'il itait fib 
d'Aiexandre, Alabarche d'AIexandrie, le plus riebe de toute 
cette grande ville, qui n'avait pas kik impie comme son fila qoi 
abandonna notre religion. C'est de son tems qu'arriva en 
Jud^ cette grande famine dans laquelle la reine H^Uae fit 



> La division des chapitres suivie dans F^ditioD de Joseph donn6a par 
Havercamp diff^e de celle adopt^e par Araaud d'Andilly. 
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ptlnittre sa cbarit^ • . . Cumanus succ^da k la charge de Tibdre 
Alexandre ^ • • • en la buittönie ann6e de TEmpereur Claude 
(V. Guerre des Juifs, liv. £. c. ]g.) Havercamp. liv. 2. c. 11 
et']^. Tradaction d'Arnaud d'Andüly. 

Soua le rigoe de N6roD^ Tib^re Alexandre reparatt dans la 
guerre contre Tiridate^ comme Intendant de Tarm^e de Cor- 
bolooi Voici comtae en parle Tacite, Annal. Hb. xv. 28. : 
^^ Die pacta Alexander, illustris eques Romanus, minister bello 
dattiiu at Vivianus Annius, gener Corbulonis, nondum senato- 
lia 9M0, sed pro legato quint» legionis impositus, in castraTiri- 
datia venire heoori ejus^ ac ne metueret insidias^ tali pignore." 
Geci eut lieu eh l'aun6e 817 de Ronie^ 64 de J. C. 
. Dana l-bistoire de la guerre des Juifs, liv. 2. c. 26. (Ha- 
rare» h 2. Ct 15.) Joseph dous annonce l'arriv^e de Tibdre 
Akkandre comme Prüfet d'Egypte. '' Agrippa(roideCbalcide, 
fik d'Agrippa le Grand) 6tait alors all£ Toir k Alexandrie Alex- 
aadre, ä qui N6ron avait doon6 le gouvernement de TEgypte." 
- Quelle est l'^poqae indiqu^e ? celle oü Gessius Florus, gou- 
▼emeur de Judee, d6soIait ce pays^ et jettait les premi^res se- 
menees de cette guerre qui depuis entratna la prise de Jerusa- 
lem et rincendie du Temple, et qui commen^a, dit Joseph^ 
0* 2. c. ä4. Haverc. liv. 2. c. 14.) en la douziime ann6e du r^gne 
de N6ron. On peut donc regarder que la guerre 6clata Tann^e 
auivante ou la seconde ann6e apr^s Tarriv^e de Tibdre Alexan- 
dre en Egypte. Pendant la 9* ann6e (64 de J. C.) de N6ron, 
Tib^re Alexandre etait employ6 d. fa guerre contre Tiridate, 
cpmme nous Tapprend Tacite. Ce n'a donc pu 6tre qu'en la 
dixiime ou onzi^me annie de ce mSme Empereur, que Tib^re 
viiit i Alexandrie comme Prüfet, c'est-i-dire un anou deux 
avant la date du d6cret qui nous occupe^ Neron ayant cess6 
de r^er le 9 Juin, 68 de J. C. et le d^cret 6tant des premiers 
jours du r^gne de Galba. 

Pour suivre le r6cit des actes de la vie de Tibire Alexandre, 
Qous trouvons que Joseph en fait de nouveau mention au chap. 
36 (Haverc. c. lÖ.) du mime livre, au sujet du d6mSI6 qui eut 
lieu entre les Grecs et les Juifs d' Alexandrie, toujours i cause 
des privil^es de ces demiers (les Juifs) : '* N 'ayant pu les faire 
lentrer dans Tordre par ses exhortations, il les fit charger paf 
deux l^ons Romaines et 5,000 soldats venus de Lybie. La 
mort de 50,000 personnes inonda d'un dringe de sang cette 
malheureuse contr6e, et il n'en fut pas 6chapp6 un seul k la 
fureur des soldats, si Alexandre, toucb^ de piti6 d'une si horri- 
Ue boucberie, ne leur eüt d6fendu de continuer davantage." 

Eosuile ie trait le plus m^morable de la vie d'Alexandre e^t 
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la part qu'il prit k r^xaltation de Vespasien ä rEmpire« 

est racont^e par las trois icrivains i la fois^ Joseph^ Tacite^^k 

Su^tone. 

he premier s'exprime en ces termes dans la traduction d'Ar- 
naud d'Andiily. (Guerre des Juifs, liv. 4*. c. 38. Haverc. Itv« 
4. c. 10.) 

''Vespasien, pour affermir sod antorit^, d^sirait sc rendne 
maitre d'Alexandrie. 11 6crivit ä Tib^re Alexandre, qui en' 6tait 
goavemeur^que Tann^e Tayant 61ev6 äTEmpireavec tant d'iflbe* 
tion et tant d'ardeur qu'il lui avait 6t6 impotsible de ne le pMs^ttt» 
cepter, il le choississait pour Taider k soutenir un li grandfiirdemi; 
Alexandre n'eut pas plus tot re^u cette lettre^ qu'il fit p#6leff atw- 
ment aux l^gions, et d. tout le peuple, au nom du nouvd Sm- 
pereur^et tous deux s'y port^rent avec grandejoie; parceqoe'kl 
mani^re dont Vespasien avait command6 dans le voisinage lettr 
avait fait connattre sa vertu. Alexandre continua de m6me en 
tout le reste i se servir, pour le bien de rEmpire, du pouvoir 
qui lui 6tait donn6> et travailla ä pr^parer toutes les cboa^ ni- 
cessaires ä la r6ception de ce Prince.'^ f 

Tacite, Historiarnm lib. P. c. 1 V. *^ iEgyptum regebat 
tum Tiberius Alexander, ejusdem nationis." (i l'^poque de k 
mort de N^ron.) 

Le mSnie, Histor. lib. 9P. c. 74°. '^ At Vespasianus bei* 
lum, armaque, et procul vel juxta sitas vires, circumspectabat. 
Miles ipsi adeo paratus, ut praeeuntem sacranientum, et failsla 
Vitellio oninia precantem, per silentium audierint. MuciaAi 
animus nee Vespasiano alienus, et in Titum pronior. Pr^fec- 
tus £gypti, Ti« Alexander, consilia sociaverat." 

Ibid. lib. 9P. c. 79^* *^ Initium ferendi ad Vespasianum im- 
perii Alexandriae coeptum, festinante Tiberio Alexandre, qtii 
Kai. Jul. sacramento ejus legiones adegit. Isque primae 
principatüs dies in posterum celebratus." 

Suetone in Vespasiano c. 8^ *' Tiberius Alexander, praefec- 
tus iBgypti, primus in verba V'^espasiani legiones adegit Kaledd» 
Julii, qui principatüs dies in posterum observatus est.'' 

La demi^re 6poque connue de la vie de Tib^re Alexandreae 
Test que par Joseph, et se rapporte au si^ge de Jerusalem par 
Titus (liv. 5. c. 6. Haverc. liv. 5. c. 1. versus finem.) = 

** Pour remplacer les bommes que Vespasien avait fait passer 
en Italie, l'itus se servit de deux mille hommes chotsis dittt 
I'arm^e d'Alexandrie qu'il avait amen^s avec lui ; trois milie 
autres venaieat des gamisons de l'Euphrate, et Tib^re Alexan- 
dre le suivait. C'6tait un honime d'un st grand m^rite et^ai 
sage, qu'il tenait le premier rang entre ses amis. II avail 4t6 
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pr6c£demnient gouveraeur d'Egypte^ et fut jug6 alors le plus 
propre k Commander les troupes^ comme ayant 6t6 le premier 
qui s'6tait declar^ pour l'empire d peine naissant de Vespasien^ 
Sans que riocertitude des ^v^nemens de la fortune eüt paru 
ibranler la fid61it6 ouverte avec laquelle il se raogea de son 
c6t6." 

Enfin noiis le voyons cit^ dans le couraot du si^ge. Liv. 5. 
cSJ.: ''Titus faisait lui-m^me la premi^re ronde^ Tib^re 
Alexandre la seconde, ceux qui commandaient les l^gions^ la 
troisi^e/' 

JLäv. 6. c. 24. : '^ Titus assembla ensuite les priocipaux chefs^ 
savoir ; Tib^re Alexandre^ son lieuteoant-g6n6ral^ &c. pour de- 
lib^rer.afec eux.sur le parti qu'il devait prendre touchant le 
Temple • . . /' ^ 

.11 paratt que d^s le moment oü il accompagna Titus^ Alex- 
andre avait6t6 remplac6 par Lupus d;^ns la Pr6fecture d'Egypte, 
car l'on voit ce dernier charg6 par Vespasien de fermer le Tem- 
ple des Juifs d. Heliopolis« 343 ans apr^s sa fondation^ peu 
•pr^ la ruin<^ de celui de Jerusalem. 

. (9.) Ji09r«p xa) aMs, x. r. A. Cette conjonction complexe 
est employ^e par les meilleursauteurs. Piaton, Phabdre, p. .232 
§ 15« hoTPtp X») rris vgos ä?0<ovi tov egifAevov <rvvov<rlug uirorpi" 

«OCNTI. 

(3«) nFpayiMXTtiwioLi rou; Suvarou; . Juvarol a ici un sens parti- 
culier, et signifie non les hommes puissans, mais ceux qui sont 
disign^s, d61egu6s pour une fonction ou une niission quel- 
cpnque. C'est dans le m^me sens que l'emploie un 6ccivain con- 
temporain, St. Luc, Act. Apostol. c. 25. initio : ol ovv Iv ujxiv, 
^(r), ivvaroi cryyxuTußavres, el ri l^riv Iv rep kvlfi, xofrriyoptlrooirav 

. (4.) To ügaxTopm. Pignerarium, disent les anciens glos- 
saires. Cette inscription nous apprend qu'on nonimait ainsi la 
prison des d6biteurs envers l'^tat; ensorte que Saumaise s'est 
tromp6 en Texpliquantautrement, '^ coactorium pignoribus cap- 
üs" de modo usurar. 556. U6tymologie de ce mot est prise de 
wgi^iS tnia pour ei<rirpe^i$j contrainte; comme nous l'avons vu 
quelques lignes plus baut. On lit dans une inscription Dorienne, 
Museum Veronense, p. 14. sl U xa. [irj ^oi^ai ra «'oriTerayfteva 
• • . . wpaxTOS £rTflo wro tcov alpedsyrow aii^pcov (i9ro rou xoivov xar 
h^xpqafflec» xoeroL ro; yopi^o^. qu'il soit saisissable. 

. (5.) üCffXsu» ouy ocrTi$ av ivicÜB Iv/rpovo^ • . • • xarep^f(r$ai. La 
construction complette demande un pronom accusatif, qui se 
rapporte i Tinfinitif xoLriytffiai et aux autres infinitifs qui suivent, 
comme cela.se trouve dans TOBdipe Roi de Sophocle, v. 224 : 
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xoroiSffV avS^Of ix tivo^ 8icoArrO| 

TOthrov xe\fua) Tarra (n)ftaivf iv c/^/. 
ce qui m'avait donn^ l'id^e de lire xfXfu» rov &ti^ • • • • 
Tellipse du pronom daoi cette construction n'est pas aans € 
ple. Thucydidc, liv. 2. § 62. «Sp^fwi ftev yoLq ncä «to ifimUmf 

VI0TSUJ} Tfiov havrlwf Tpoeyeiv, 8oui-entendu rovri^. Ein LAtm 
T^rence offre la m&me ellipse, HeautontimoniiDenos, proIog. 
V, £8. '^ Date Crescendi copiam, novarum qui spectandi fimuirt 
copiam," sous-enteodu '' iis.'' 

(6.) hTrhpowos se dit en Latin Procurator, procurenr dv 
FEmpereur. C'6tait une classe de fonctionnairet destinis dum 
le principe ä recgeillir les revenus particuliers des EmpeiBvn: 
les agens du domaine priv6. Tacit. Annal. 4, 15* : '' Proconp 
tor Asm Lucilius Capito^ accusante provincia^^ cauwoi dizi^ 
magna cum adseveratione principis, non se jus nisi in servitia et 
pecunias familiäres dedisse/^ A mesure que le domaine das 
£mpereurs se confondit avec le tr6sor de l'^tat^ on lea Toil 
cbarg^ de recueillir les tributs publics. Dion Cassioa, lib. M« 
§ 25. ras ^^ Siojx^ffi^ toov x^ijftorMv twv ts tou Si^/xotf xoä rm Tff 

'Ap^S >iy(f^ 0» hncu$ 8i0(;(ffipi^erc0^av. Le m&me, 55, \5» 

Tovs mTpOTFOvs [ovTco yotp Tovs Tag re xoivA$ 7rp(HroSov$ fxXfytffi^ 
xai wpoo-rgTuyfuiva ^^ia-iv ecvcOdtrxwras ovo/xa^oftsy] 1^ v&mrm, hyutlmi 
rä. Uvr^ rarff laurou $^ xeä rou Si^jxou^ rou^ jxev ^ iTsrsfltfVy rod; H »d 
ex r60y a^rcXtuSepcoVy vi/iirei* Je lis au Heu de ce texte la p«f«B* 
ib^se : xflii t»s rerayfiivag <r^l<riv W ctvakmasi olxrag if0fji^9pu9p 
ce qui veut dire : " le Prince envoie dans les provinces A sa mh 
mination et dans Celles ä la nomination du peuple (c'est-4-dire du 
s£nat) indiff6remment des Chevaliers et des affranchis^ conm» 
Procureurs, (c'est ainsi que nous nommons ceuz qui sont char- 
gis de la coUecte des tributs publics aussi bien que des pm» 
duits r^serv^s pour la d£pense particuli^re des £mpertQivX 
Ces Procureurs exercent aussi par extension les attributm» dal 
gouverneurs dans les provinces au choix de r£mpereur." Vom 
ks interpr^tes sur le liv. 1*' du digeste tit. xix. de officio pto* 
curatoris Cassaris. Juste Lipse^ Excursus ad Annal. Tadtt 
libro 12^ c. 60°. 

(7.) xare^iadai avroü ro ovofia« — qu'il se fasse donner parJui 
des garanties de son d^bit. 

xaTsx»y oyojxa — sont deux termes de banque et de coai* 
merce d'argent; Tun propre ä la langue Grecque^ et l'aatr» 
emprunt6 du Latin. 

£xamipon8 le premier : xotrix^tv et xetrep^to-tai dans U laagW 
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usuraire sigmfie Faction de dobnier au prSteur des garanties 
pour 8uret4 de son remboursement. Grseci xpariariai et xolt-' 
(x^tcu, de bis dicunt quse a creditore hypothecse titulo tenentur. 
Salmas. de modo usur. p. 498. V. ibidem p. 489 et 507. 

Ces garauties ^taient telles dans le droit Attique^ que lorsque 
le d6biteur avait laiss^ passer P^poque du remboursement sans 
a'acqaitter, (ce qu'on exprimait par les mots vv8grifß,ego$, uTrs^ijjxs- 
pla,) le cr6ancier avait le droit de se faire mettre en possession 
du gage seit mobilier soit immobilier. Le gage mobilier pou- 
Tait ordiDairement se vendre^ ou servir k son tour de gage au 
prdteur sans autre forme de proc^s^ d'apr^s les termes descon- 
tirats. Demosth^nes contre Lacrite, p. 9^6. xa) xapi^ooin roig 
ianftliTüun r^v xmAiflirfl avsTroi^oy xpetrelv, soos äv iiroSeoiri ro yiyvifjLe' 
JW Sifyipiw xserä rr^v wyygot^fpf' hotv ii fti) aroSeoo-iv Iv t» övyxci- 
[iJvtp XP^V '^^ wroxelp,evct rols ^oifel<ravtv, h^iarcp {nroielvai ^ uTn^a- 
irta$ Trjs^TToipxpvTvis ti/x^j, 

^ Le gage immobilier pouvait %alement Stre Iivr6 ä la pos- 
session du pr^teur par une action judiciaire appel6e eiAßarsiu^ et 
le verbe qui l'exprimait eiußursuuv» V*Ie Grand Etymolog, p. 334. 
Hesych. v. eiißotnufiv, xserlp^eiy ^ xapTrovo'ton ^^glov ij oixlotv, 
V. Demosth. ad Apatur. p. 894. Le refus de remettre 
la jottissance des biens donn6s en gage entratnait Taction dite 
^wXUS il^^f Grand Etymolog, p. 348. ol Sixijv vixfja-ctvTeg »(tts 
avoKaßeiv x^P^"^ % olxiav, eirsnot BfAßareveiv xfloXuoftevoi, ^ Ijxj3ar«u- 
{Fcanng l^ffXouv^fiffyoi 8{x)}v eWdyovs'i icpig i^eKoLuvovras, ri ovx Iwvrag 
epißoereCBtv. 

La propre signification de xarix^iVj avoir en gage, est confir- 
m^ par la Loi 34. D. de pignoribus. oTSa; yip axpißcog on xci) 
^ Taßipva xoä ol iovXol [mv ov^ivt xarffp^ovrai ^ 0*01. 

Denys d'Halicamasse^ Antiq. Roman, lib. 6^. roirmv olxlag 
[Außm ^elvai ftijTf xorfveiv ft^s fFooXfiv. 

Apris aroir indique la valeur commune de xarex^sv et de 
xparfw, il est bon de faire connattre la nuance qui les distingue 
dians les ^crindns classiques^ et qui semble marquee dans Tin- 
seription qui nous occupe, oü Ton trouve un peu plus bas [i^rs 
ovottiOTOs xanaxtl^i^^} p^^^s (nrapxprroov xparovpi^ivoov ; par oü l'on 
voit que xomxßiv s'entend plus spfoialement des gages manuels 
BvixPpUy tandis que xpareiv se dit mieux des hypoth^ques de 
biens-fonds qui restent en la possession du d^biteur inscrit xa- 
TOLxmx}pM,Toi xarwrpfijftgya ivix^p» : ce qui se rend igalement par 
'A^xßeiv, arrhabo, pris pour des gages livr6s, aussi bien que 
pour des arrhes. Ce mime terme s'emploie pour les 6tages. 
Q. Claudii Annal. ap. Gellium^ xvii. 2. " cum tantus arrbabo 
penes Samnites populi Romani esset." Terent, in Heaut. 3, 3. 
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43. '' ea relicta huic arrhaboni est pro illo argento." Tacitey 
en parlant d'ötages, a employ6 le mot pignus. Annal. 1. xv. 
28. '' Tiberius Alexander, et Vivianus Annius in castra Tirida- 
tis venire honori ejus, ac ne metueret insidias tali pignore/' 

Pbrynichus bläme Temploi de {nrdxXayiJM avu röS iv^vgov : ce 
qui est cependant dans Aristote^ et marque la transmission de 
main en niain^ et cpnvient sp^cialement au verbe xarep^eiv^ tandis 
que xpctTeiv indique l'assurance d'objets immobiliers. 

J'en viens au second mot, ovo/xa : c'est une pure traduction da 
Latin nomen dans le sens de dette ; emploi qui n'a rien d'incon- 
venant dans la bouche d'un Prüfet Romain 6crivant un d^cret 
au nom des Empereurs pour une province Romaine, soumise d 
la m6tropoIe et par cons6quent d sa jurisprudence. 

Parmi les mani^res de se constituer d6biteur, la moins dure 
6tait Celle qu'on appelait nomen locare de la part de l'emprun- 
teur, et nomen facere de la part du pr^teur. Phaedre fab. 1, l6. 
* fraudator nomen cum locat sponsu improbo." Sendque de 
•beueficiis initio üb. 1°. *^ nomina facturi diligenter in Patrimo- 
nium et vasa debitoris inquirimus." Lib. 9P. c. 23°. '^ Quidam 
volunt nomina secum fieri nee interponi pararios nee signatores 
advocari." On trouve dans Cic6ron de officiis> lib. 3°. § 14. 
'' nomina facit," dans le sens de s'inscrire comme d6biteur : voir 
les interpr^tes ; voir le m^me Cic6ron contre Verres, l. 86, ad 
Diversos, vii. 23. 

Cette fagon de s'exprimer 6tait due ä Tinscription qu'on faisait 
sur le livre appele Kalendarium de I'6ch6ance des int6r^ts et du 
Capital, qui avait lieu ordinairement au commencement d'un 
mois, tant du nom du d6biteur que de la somme pr^tee et des 
6poques de remboursement. Au moyen de quoi la dette se 
trouvant accol6e au nom du d6biteur. Tun a 6t6 pris pour I'autre 
par m6tonymie. Asconius, '^ nomina : titulidebitorum." Il^tait 
plus difficile d'obtenir le paiement de ces cr^ances que de Celles 
coustitu6es parun acte contradictoire authentique^chirographaire, 
ou devatit timoins. II y avait n6anmoins une action propre d 
cette esp^ce, appel6e expensilatio. La preuve de la d6pense 
faite par la reprisentation des livres de compte. Aulug^le, liv. 
14. c. 2. : ^^ Probari debere pecuniam datam consuetis modis, 
expensilatione, mensae rationibus." 

(8.) ij ncqaypi^m Im iivfiel$ . . . <rvfjLßoix\y, ou public que per- 
sonne n'ait k contracter avec lui. 

Cette interdiction 6tait autoris6e par le droit Romain. Voir 
la Loi X, D. de institoria : ** De quo palam proscriptum fue- 
rit, ne cum eo contrahatur." 

(9*) iv al$ sa-rifxtv . . , que j'ai Substitut i hrtv xa), par la raison 
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ifue {Ssmjjubi enGrecjaussi hienqx^e stareen Latin, marquele prix 
d'un £change. Stare magno pretio. V. Gronovius observ. lib. 
8?. c. 17°. p. 586. 

Ce passage tout entier, au reste, m'a paru le plus obscur de 
IIMite rinscription. Les lacunes de la fin. pr6sentent des vides 
^e fönt assez facilement remplir les mots conserv6s, Tensemble 
de rid^e en 6tant claire. Ici c'est Tid^e m&me qui n'est pa» 
Uj^s facile d saisir. La r6ponse aux ni^mes questions ä la fin du 
paragraphe m'a donn6 le moyen de les d6veIopper avec plus de 
ciart6, mais j'ignore si en cela je n'ai pas exced6 les bornes du 
f61e d'interpr^te. Toutefois je devais donner un sens ä ce qui 
ft'en pr^sentait pas dans T^tat actuel. 

■ (10.) Flaccus, Postumusy Balbillus, et Vestinus sont quatre> 
Pr^fets d'£gypte. Le premier, Flaccus Aviliius, est bien 
connu par la pers6cution qu'il suscita aiix Juifs d'Alexandrie,' 
dont le Philon a donn6 le r^cit dans son livre contre Flaccus. 
Postumus, qui administrait sous Claude, n'est nomm6 par 
•ucun historien, que je sacfae. Quant d Balbillus et d Vestinus, 
il en est autrement. Tacite, en parlant de la seconde ann6e du 
r^gne.de N6ron, s'exprime ainsi, Annalium lib. xiii. c. 22. 
'^ Pra^fectura annonae Fenio Rufo, cura ludorum qui a Caesare 
parabantur, Aruntio Stello, j^gyptus C. Baibillo permittuntur." 
. Le m&me C. Balbillus est cite avec 61oge par Sen^que, lib. 
IV. Natur. Quaestionum c. 2. et Pline l'ancien, in procemio libri 

XIX. 

. Vestinus n'est pas aussi clairenient indiqu6 par le m&me auteur 
comme Prüfet d'£gypte ; n^anmuins il parle de deux Vestinus^ 
entre lesquels il me parait difficile de ne pas reconnattre le Prü- 
fet dont il est ici question. Le premier est Vestinus nomm6 
Gonsul Tan de Rome 818, 65 de J. C. 1 1* du r^gne de N6ron,. 
qui fut tu6 dans l'ann^e m&me, enlev6 d'un festin qu'il donnait^ 
par l'ordre de l'Empereur, et envelopp6 dans la conspiration de, 
JPison.. Voir le 15* livre des Annales c. 48 et 69. Pour l'^poque 
eile convient assez. £n effet dix ann^es 6taient €coul6e»- 
«Dtre. la magistrature de Balbillus et le consulat de Vestinus. 
Qet Intervalle est süffisant pour que Vestinus ait pu succ6der ^ 
Balbillus et parvenir au consulat, s'il avait 6t6 de rang ä. obte- 
nir cette dignit6. Mais, cela ne me paratt nullement vraisem- 
blable. Les Pr6fets et Procureurs de l'Empereur, dans les^ 
provinces dont le gouvernement le regardait particuli^rement, 
4taieDt tout au plus des Chevaliers Romains; tel 6tait Gal- 
lu8 le premier Prüfet d'Egypte sous Auguste; tel encore 
Tibire Alexandre qui nous occupe, de Fayeu de Tacite liv. l,'^. 
c..28.Xes rai^ons me fönt douc penser que Vestinus le ConsuL 
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eat diff^eot du Prüfet d'Egypt«. Je croirais plut6t qu'oo.doit 
le r^trouver dans L. Vestinus^ chevalier Romain, dlont poifo 
Tacite, liv. 4 de son histoire, c. 53« : *^ Curam restituendi Cepi^ 
tolii in L. Vesünum (Vespasianus) confert, equestris ordi- 
nis viruiD, sed auctoritate famaque inter proceres/' Cect cut 
lieu d Tarriv^e de Vespasien i Rome Tan 70 de J. C.^ 823 de la* 
fondation, 15 ans apr^s T^poque oü Balbillus parvint k la Pr6» 
fecture d'figypte. Ör, comme nous avons vu, en parlant de TU 
b^re Alexandre, que ce n'6tait qu'aprds Tan 64 de J. C. que cct 
Prüfet avait 6t6 nomm69 et vraisemblablemeot est 66 ou 67^ o» 
peut en conclure que Balbillus^ Vestinus/et Tib^re Alexandre 
forment une suite non interrompue de Pr6fet8 d'Egypte ;- et 
que quatre ans environ apr^s la cessation de la magistrature du 
second, il fut charg6 k Rome de la restauration du Capitok^ ik 
cause de son m6rite personnel. 

(10 bis.) Kkxvhos sypoi^ft iloo-TOfup &wo\i»v, Cet exemple ^pie 
donna Claude de remettre les tributs arri^6a fut imit6 depuia 
par les bons Empereurs ä leur av^nement. Ausonius in Gratianuu 
Actione ad Gratianum Imp. sub iinem edit* ToUianse^ p. 73(X 
^* Neque vero unum aliquod bonum uno die prsstas, sed indul- 
gentias saeculares per singula liorarum momenta multiplicas> Tel 
illud unum cujusmodi est de Condonatü residuis tributommk 
.... Quis unquam imperatorum hoc provinciis suis, aut uberi- 
ore indulgentia dedit, aut certiore securitate prospexit, aut pru-* 
dentia consultiore munivit P Fecerat et Trajanus olim/^ &c. 

(1 1.) eU hotXoyKTfMV ^et/regov* Le texte porte AON, que j'ai 
cru devoir lire BON, comme abbr6viation de Seurepov, 

(12.) ToD vpos T€p iS/^ X^ep rsrayjxlyou. Cet emploi de la pr6« 
Position vpos, suivie du datif apris le verbe Ta(ro'0|xai/pour mar- 
quer Tinspection sur quelque chose, est confirm^e par les bons 
auteurs. Polyb. 15, 27« 6 Se 'AyuioxKT^g §v6i(0$ avvira^e NixooTpA* 
rep reo jFpos rolg yqiy^i/MVi rrray/xeyflp. 

(13.) naqWrouricu wt avrov tov TrgoceKrayyeiKurraf au lieu de 
Toy 9^(rayyilkxvTot, qui n'a aucun sens d'accusation n6cessaire 
ici. iJ slcayyeXla est une accusation pour les torts d'6tat : eWay^* 
yeXia xuploos ^ rnp) xaivm % iififMO<ri»v ahxriiJMrow eio'ayojXiyi} 8Ixi| 
M Tfiov Ilpvravicoy, Tng) iv Ziappffiriv ftev ouSev Alyoucriv ol vifMtm 
Ibidem eWayyeXla iw) rwv ftfyaAcov xoä S)]/xo<r/»v ähKilfudrair 
ypa^ii ii h) /xixpooy. Lexica Seguer, p. 244. II faut donc Im 
celui qui accuse avec lui : dans le tems de cette inscription on 
avoit perdu la distinction primitive entre ces deux mots, tUroY* 
yOdu et ypa^i^, 

(14.) xcä KaioKov hairewrofJMi t9V rVco/tovce. rvooiMOif est im 
tarif de perception d'imp6t. Lexica Seguer, p. 233. Fififi^m, 
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f^f deAAoSav^ sl(rxo|b&i{ovra^ eov ay Ix^epwmr«!. Tarif, 6crit 
d'apr^s lequel on doit percevoir les taxes de la part de 
^euz qui ram^Dent des pays 6tranger8 une partie des mar- 
ckandises qui y ont 6t6 export^es. Ceci s'applique au pof t 
d'Ath^nes du tems florissant de cette r^publiquei. 

(15.) lvo^floerc^|Xfyo;, Ce mot est si visiblemeDt trac^, que, bien 
qu'il ne se trouve pas dans les dictionnaires, je u'ai pas cm de* ' 
▼oir le reniplacer par son syDonyme, qui se lit partout hruvogd»- 

(16.) otra olo$ rr ^v, l^voplco0'«|xi}v. Le texte porte Sc» oUv 
« {y : inais la syntaxe veut ioipirieusemenc qu'on lise ou o<r» 
fiis r§, ou ds olwn ^Vi 

(17.) MMiras olMxol vpoTBgw, statim a principio. V. sur cet 
emploi de uMxa, Hernann ad Viger. p. 393. 

(18.) «flepaypaf ffiv, dans le sens de raturer les 6critures, les alt6- 
wer, est une expression des auteurs de cette 6poque. Aristide, T. 
1*^^ P* ^66, 16. S«y Tfll ^avXot. r^ Xij$Y} frapuypei^ea'iou» Polyb. Hb» 
9*9 8. 31. Henry Valois sur Harpocration, p. 149« Schneider, 
Lexicon in voce. 

(19*) jxeW ydg o^tXsi ra h^ alems airii iinoua. J'ai Substitut 
aArf i avTri$^ que donne la gravure. 1^. Ce changement est tr^s 
peu de chose, puisqu'il consiste dans la suppression des deux 
crockets du £, l'iota souscrit n'6tant jamab oniis dans Tinscrip^ 
tion que nous donnons. 2^. La syntaxe en faisait une n^ces» 
8it6. D6mo8th^nes contre Aristocrate, p. 635. Im Srcf %0Tt 
TovgYw hrpotx^ifii Tovref Tot ex reoy yo/xeoy (nrigx^ Sixaia. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

On the Greek Drama. By T. Campbell« 



xHB only plays that bave come down to us are Athenian; 
and Athens was the only Greek State where the Drama had at 
once a native growth and a fruitful diversitjr of branches.' 



' The Sicilians (as we sball have occasion to notice by and by) had 
very ancient and valuable comedy : but of their Claims to the inyention 
of acu^ tragedy, there are no traces ; and their eageraess to get bokl of 
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Rousseau ioiaginecl, because the Spartans bad a very ancienf 
theatre, that tbey must also have bad regulär tragedies and 
comedies. But the Greek word theatron was often applied to 
places wbere merely vocal and musical contests were celebrated ; 
and there is not a shadow of evidence that a Single play wm 
ever invented by the gloomy genius of Sparta. 

The word dramOf however^ is not of Attic, but of Doric 
derivation. And if the generic term for acted plays came froni' 
a dialect foreign to the Athenians^ it niay naturally be asked, 
how we can assign to theni the 6r8t invention of acting. Gor 
answer is^ that the Doric Greeks must have primitively applied 
the word drama to a species of poetry which was not« in our 
sense of the term^ dramatic ; and that the conseutihg voice ol 
mtiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player, distinct from 
a cborus of singers, to Tbespis of Attica. There are no proofs; 
it is true, that Tbespis's plays were tragic in our acceptation of 
the term ; but wbatever tbey were, tbey formed the first depar- 
ture from mere Choral Performances^ and, consequeiiüy, the 
most decisive Step that was necessary to cbange lyric poetiy 
into what we call a drama. 

It comeSy then, to be a second question, whether there was 
any such thing as poetry called Tragedy in Greece, anterior to 
tfae Thespian or Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither tbe 
Word nor the thing existed in Greece before Thespis; and be 
was supposed to have set the question for ever at rest^ in bis 
Dissertation' on the fipistles of Phalaris. With immense acu- 
men and erudition, he faced the opposite assertions of Tbemis- 
tius and Suidas, and appeared even successfully to explain away 
tbe passages in Herodotus and Plato which aÜtide to tragedies 
of remote antiquity. The father of History says, that the Sicyo- 
nians honored the memory of Adrastus by commemorating bis 
misfortunes in tragic cboruses; and a Speaker in one of the 
Piatonic dialogues alludes to Epigenes as a tragedian long ante- 
rior to Tbespis. But Bentley contended that Herodotus- bad 
applied the term tragedy to the Sicyonian cboruses by a mere 
prolepsis of speech (a gentler term for anachronism) ; and that 



^ven passages of the Attic tragic drama from their prisoners^ looks as if 
they bad oot been wealthy tbemseives in that kind of poetry. It is true 
that their tyrant Dionysius composed what were called tragedies» and 
sent bis friend Philoxenus to the quarries for not liking them. But I 
agree with Genelli^ who, in bis work on the Tbeatre of Athens, susp^ts 
Dioqysius to have been, like bis oyer-candid friend Philoxenus, only a 
Dithyrambic poet. 
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Plato had coiijured üp the phantom predecessors of Thespis 
only in tbe spirit of paradox. Tbat there was no tragedy in 
Greece earlier than the Athenian, which united a stage actor and 
a chorui, is now admitted on all hands ; and in the main points 
of bis controversy respecting Phalaris, there is no question that 
the prince of critics was victorious. In fact, the dispute about 
Ibe age of tragedy, which has been since revived, regards a name 
n^her than a thing: but that the Greeks gave that name to a 
8tn(^ple Choral poem of older origin than the Attic drama, has^ 
been since insisted on by men of abier research than Boyle, 
aod from a document which Bentley himself could not bave 
foreseen. 

By the Orchomenian inscriptions^ so ably commented on by 
Professor Bock of Berlin, it is made clearly dpparent that the 
Dorians had an older and simpler tragedy, in which no (uttox^i- 
r^g, or) player distinct from the chorus performed, and that they 
had also a newer drama, evidently borrowed from Athens, which 
is mentioned in those inscriptions, conjointly with an actor. 
Thus Doric and iEk>lic tragedy was nothing more than the song 
of a dancing chorus. It was merely a lyrical poem ; yet still it 
was expressive of passion, and probably imitative of commemo- 
rated aciions. Hence the Dorians might have called it an 
acted poem, and thus the Doric etymology of the word drama 
is reconcileable with tbe fact, that an Athenian, by adding the 
stage to the chorus ground^first laid the foundation of what we 
call acting. 

The car of Thespis was the first stage that separated the soli- 
lary player from the chorus. Thespis of Icaria, a parish of Athens, 
was the contemporary of Solon and Pisistratus, and the favo- 
rite of the latter. Horace's mention of bis ambulant car, and 
of the faces of bis troop being smeared with wine-Iees^ has led 
to a contemptuous modern idea of bim, tbat he. was a mere 
stroUing mountebank. It is extremely improbable, however, 
that he plied bis histrionic art, rüde as it might be, under humi* 
liating circumstances. Wb^teyer bis plays were, he was the 
leader of a great religious festivity ; and the equipment of festive 
choruses was at a very ancient period, and certainly not much- 
later than Thespis's time, an office^ in Athens, appointed by the 
magistracy, and honorable, but expensive to thb ambitious un- 
dertaker. The use of chariots by those who conducted festivals, 
was as old among the Greeks as the Homeric roanners, and was 
a mark of dignity, as well as a means of superintendence. The 
meanness of Thespis's prize, tbough it was only a goat and a 
basket of 6gs, argues only that bis vocation was more honorary 
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ifaoD Ittcrative. In vagu^ terms we wre UM, that bis car was iti« 
oerant ; but, ai tfae higb aitar of Bacchus was at Athens, The»* 

fis's jouraeys must have been roade principally tbitber from 
caria ; and tbey are rather to be compared to an oid Catbolie 
pilgrimage, than to the stroUings of a showman in quest of 
bready and dependent on chance and charity. How merry 
people could be in Catholic pilgrimaffes faas been shown by oor 
own Chaucer; and Thespis's merriment, at the head of hie 
troop, was in no way at variance with Pagan notions of religion. 
Still it is wonderfuly tbat tragedy, the noblest branch of poetry, 
should have eventually sprang from. a source in which tbcre 
was evidently iotermingled much of the ludicrous. 

The Dithyrambus/ a name applied to ihe earliest festive poe- t 
try in honor of Bacchus, and, by extension of meaning, to tbe 
wbole festival, was confessedly the origin of tragic poetry. 
But there were three kinds of choruses, that sang, and «c- 
companied with dancing, the poem called Dithyrambus. There 
was a chorus of noien, and another of boys ; for contending in 
which^ each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and educa^ted 
fifty performers. An ox, an auimal of no mean value in Attica, 
was the prize of the manly chorus ; and it was to this that Pki- 
dar must have alluded, when he mentions the Dithyrambus by 
an epithet signiiicant of its reward/ The youthful chorus had 
the prize of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, had the hum- 
ble prize already nientioned ; and its name indicates, tbat its: 
performers personated the fauns, or satyrs, in immediate attend«' 
ance on Bacchus. Yet this was the chorus which Thespis led, 
and on which he founded dramaticart, by the introduction of an 
episodical Speaker. It is nothing wonderful that the main tesli^ 
mony of tradition (for he left no works^ and, in all probability, 
never wrote any) represents him as a gay performer : but tbe 
striking phenomenon is, to find the song of the goat (such is 
the Greek meaning of die word tragedy) become a toucbing and 
sublime composition in the hands of bis near successors. Of 
those successors, the first was Pbrynicus, who, besides depart- 
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üDsatisfactory, not even excepting tbat one which may nevertheless» fbr 
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Me OOfos ikf^n'ßmf, in alliuion to tbe double birth of tbe God, or of bis 
haviog twice entered tbe gates of life. 
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iog from Bacchic myihdlogy, ittventing inaski, introducing 
female cHaracters, and making a cbanging relief in the metre of 
tragedy, wrought the higher improvement of raising itto pathos, 
and of rendering it tragic in our sensie of the word« He was, 
aecording to Ari&tophaneSi a sVfeet and affecting poet ; and 
when the Athenians fined him, it was Only for awakening their 
aensibility too strongly oo a subject of public calamity ; nameiy, 
tfae capture of Miletus. 

Cboerilus is the first tragic poet whose Works are quoted as 
bftving been writteOi and for whom the Athenians constructed a 
tfaeatre. It was of wood^ and feil in pieces during the acting 
of one of the works of his contemporaries. Pratinas founded 
the Satyric drama«* That third brauch of the Ghreek drama took 
its namei not from satirical Contents^ but from the Satyrs who 
performed in it, and, though Comic, was distinguished frbm 
proper comedy by its sutgects being mythologicah its era, as 
a separate drama, occurs exactly at the time at which weshould 
expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in- 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs would 
have been incongraous. There can be little doubt, that those 

fentry and Silenus had figured from time immemorial in the 
laccfaic orgies, which, with their bacchanals, fauns, priests, 
and forms of infuriated as well as joyous superstition, must have 
presented a character like that of the tiger which bore the god, 
capriciously bleoding the terrible and the frolicsome. But, 
whea those orgies became allied with maturer art, and wheji the 
graver elements of the drama r^ined and separated from the 
ludicrous> the Sa.tyr attendants of the god would be found no 
way condocive to the dignity of the Tragic Muse, and probably 
increased ber inolination to historical subjects, un^onnected 
with Bacchic mytbology. Yet still the Satyrs were old favor- 
ites of the people, and, though the tragic poets could dispense 
with their Services, they were bound to remeniber them by re- 
spect for Bacchus and the populär opinion. They therefore 
allotted them a separate drama, where they might sport by 
themselves : nor did the greatest poets disdain to write those 
merry mythological afterpieces, one of which was enacted after 
each of their Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and formed a total 
that was calied a Tetralogy. 

An that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stage 
was, bowever, Uttle in comparison with wbat was effected by 



> Ttfirog «ypa^t larvpovff says Soidas, ?oce Pratinas. 
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iBscliylus. Tbe fict of his having 6r8t brought a second actor 
OD the 8tage^ is coiitradicted on no autbority that can be pul in 
competition with the general assertion of antiquity.' It ia^ troe 
that Phrynkus was certainly bis predecessor, and so also in all 

f)robabiHty was Choerilus. Yet, even the scbolar of ThesfHt 
ivedy and got the prize in poetry^ after ^scbylus had com- 
menced bis career : and it is difficult to suppose, that be did 
not adopt the improvement invented by bis junior, and depart 
from tbe old monology of the stage. But tbe great improvement 
which iEscbyliis brought, was to stamp the drama with the 
strength and soiemnity of bis own mind. Ancient criticism allades 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing in 
Pbrynicus's piays; but to barmonize with tbe grandeur of 
^XscbyUis's conceptions, the orchestra movements must have 
been grave and graceful. In fine, wben we look to bis influ- 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call bim its proper founder : nor does it detract 
from our idea of bis originality to conceive, that bis genius was 
happy in tbe period at which it burst on the world. His con- 
temporary Pindar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like bim, 
.£schylu8 was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp 
of imagery. But to have been merely a lyric poet like Pindar, 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with him. 
There was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namely, 
in the junction of old Dithyrambic tragedy and stage-acting, 
and ^schylus bold ly made it bis own. It was his fortune to 
write under the star of his country's prosperity, — and wben the 
«ister arts, thougfa not risen to all their perfection, were y^ 
niature euough to apparel and adom tbe Muse of Poetry. There 
is not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at that 
period; for Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatbarchus as the 
contemporary of ^schylus, as tbe contriver of scenery^ and as 
a writer on the subject of perspective. 

^scbylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, completed Attic tra- 
gedy, which was thus, in the fair meaning of terms, aninvention 
of the Athenians ; and to deny them this bonor, on the score of 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact from 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no liational litera- 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that tbe 



VThe only contradiction of this eenerai asseriion that l kqow of, is 
found in Philostratus's Life of Apdionius of Tyanä ; but. this opinioa 
is comparatively modern. 
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'Atbenians could not have been uninilaenced by the pMt aind 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece; and Sophocles and Euri- 
pides may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagie. The Dithyrambus itself^ the fountain oif Attic 
tragedy, was of foreign invention, and as old as Archilochu$'. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own ; for the ifam* 
cing Trocbaic, the speech-like and natural lambic metre, and 
llie Anapaestic which formed the transitions between them^'wehs 
forms of verse invented by the lonians. Even their chorus 
'inoved to foreign music : its Strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
•antiatropbe to the pompous Phrygian, and its epode to the im- 
•passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdaiii 
ito wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet« if gfl 
tbese circumstances can be called debts .of the Attic -Tragic 
Muse, it must be owned that she repaid them to the workl with 
usury. 

The temple'of -Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, coa- 
tinued to be even occasionally used for sacrifice ; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which gave birth to dranuttic art^ 
were long anterior to any theatre, and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry was Dithyrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
«ense, meant the bymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
the altar of sacrifice, whilst the Phaliic strains were sung by 
columns of worshippers in procession to and from the tempie. 
Both. were accompanied by nutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit ; but the Dithyrambus was my thoiogical, whilst the Phal- 
üc songs were füll of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetry was chiefly appropriated to that high festival öf 
the Nysasan Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February,when 
the Athenian . Queen, or Archon's wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names from the 
Phallus, that was paraded at the city festival, held a month 
later, in houor of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the Statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phaliic canticies, Aristotle deduces 
Attic Comedy. On the other band, he ascribes the origin of 
Tragedy to the Dithyrambus, a great brauch of Greek lyric 
poetry, apparently coincidiug in several traits with that of the 
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ödes of Pindar. It had the same division into choral ptatk, 
and was partly adapted to tbe saine description of hannonies. 

Comedy came later than Tragedy on tbe Attic stage ; and k 
is an interesÜDg fact in tbe history of Sicily^ tbat that iskod 
carries off tbe palm from Atbens berself, as to the prior prodae- 
tion of the gayer drama : for the Sicilian Epicharmua, a co»> 
temporary of JEscbjflus, was the first writer of regulär comedy. 
With Epicharmus's reputation, though bis writings are loat, di 
to a few fragments» it would be in vain to compare tbat of Simi- 
rioD, or of tbe otber old Attic improvisatori. But still, in tbe 
works of Aristophanesy Atbens had an original comedy, as native 
and characteristic as national comedy could be. Its spirit hm 
an Athenian bardiness, that could not haye been cauglit from 
abroad. No doubt, it is probable, when the Athenians loit 
theür liberty, and when their new comic writers were obligod 
to be unpersonal and unpolitical, that they would look back te^ 
and refine on> tbe Sicilian scbool. At that later epocb, tbe 
stage pleasantry of Atbens became such as we may conceive fo 
bave suited the taste of the court of Syracuse, and of tbe aristo* 
cracy of Rome. But the eider Attic comedy cannot be sns- 
pected of having studied foreign exemplars. If EpicbaraiiiB 
was imitated by Plautus, be could bave been no model for tbe 
bold and allegorical Aristophanes, wbose comedy Stands uniqoe 
in the drama« It would bave shook to pieces any otber fnune 
of Society than tbat of democratical Athens, and could bave fiit 
minated only in the widest atmosphere of Freedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we bave seen, was lyrical in its origin, sitd 
it continued to retain its chorus or lyrical part ; though Earipi^ 
des, the tbird great roaster of tragic art, seems to bave found the 
chorus a burthensome appendage. Euripides had evidently 
more modem-like conceptions of tragic interest than bis prede^ 
cessors. He deduces pitiable and terrible situations^ not so 
much, as ^scbylus and Sopbocles did, from destiny warrii^ on 
human will, as from the direct agency of human passions« Un^ 
able, however, to get rid of the chorus, he left a drama less per- 
fect, with relation to its kind, than tbat of Sopbocles, who 
blended and balanced the Choral and stage parts of bis piecei 
into perfect barmony. 

It must fairly be acknowledged, that if we dip into Greek 
tragedy, expecting to find that varied and flexible expression of 
nature which belongs to the best genius of our.ownatage^.we 
shall be disappointä. The Greeks employed more resouroes 
of art to affect tbe imagination in the drama than we do : the| 
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employed not onty the poetry of tbought and imagery, but the 
expressivenesa of vocal and instrumental inelody, — of rhyth- 
nnically measured niotion and gesticulation ; and in their masks 
we may fairly say that they introduced the poetry of scuipture. 
)¥faere dramatic language was thus to be bannonized with so 
many impressions on the senses^ some sacrifice of its freedom 
and fulness in the developement of human nature was to be ex- 
pected ; and^ accordingly^ it is not so minutely illustrative of 
passion and character as our own stage. Greek tragedy stu- 
died to produce ideal and general impressions of grace and 
grandeur. I am far from thinking that Augustus Schlegel is 
rigbt in denying it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera ; for^ if we exchange harmony for melody^ the two enter- 
taiuments coincide at least in rousical luxury. But I ädmire 
the justice of his remark, that we are not to confound the ideal- 
ism of the Greek stage with vagueness in the conception of 
crbaracter, for Its personages have a remarkably simple inteliigi- 
biiity. But the individuality of life was so far from imitated^ 
that the actors' features were not shown. To have seen a 
familiär face representing a god or a hero^ would have broken the 
q[>ectator's illusion that be was contemplating the ideal picture 
of mythology ; and the masks were accordingly designated by 
general classes^ according to the youth^ or age, or sex, or rank 
of life which they represented. The form of godlike and heroic 
characters was also elevated by the buskin^ and artificially en- 
larged according to the height, a process which we can conceive 
to have been gracefully efFected only by a people so exquisitely 
skilled as the Greeks were in scuipture and human proportion. 
Thus ideal in its conceptions, colossal in its Scale of exhibition^ 
and religious in its spirit, Athenian tragedy was^ comparatively 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination, than a mirror held up 
to nature, The choral parts are apt to tire us by interruptin^ 
the dramatic with advices, consolations, and reflections. But 
the fancy of the Greek mind listened to them, entranced by 
native melodies^ by symmetrical movements^ and by imposin^ 
forma. Though the dramatic plot was simpler than ours, it 
had still terrific situations^ and electrifying bursts of passion ; 
and though the lights and shades of human character were not 
minutely marked, yet its main and simple shape was distinctly 
tracedy flowing into outlines of strength and majesty. I long 
to illustrate these truths by descriptive refereuces to particular 
tragedies ; yet it will be necessary to crave patience for a few 
farther explanatory details. 

ThiT Greek theatre was not, as with us^ a daily entertain- 
VOL. XXXIII. CL Jl. NO. LXV. F 
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ineqt; but was opened only for some days during the DioDJriiae 
city and country Festivals. During the grand Antbesterian f»f 
üvbI, it appears that neither tragedy nor comedy was performed, 
tbougb the Dithyrambus^ as has beeu already mentioned^ be- 
longed to that solemnity . The theatre opened in the morning ; 
the spectators brought their cushions, and even refreshments, 
along with them ; and plays were acted all day long^ eacb tri- 
logy» or suite of three tragedies, being foUowed by a tatiric 
drama or farce, tili the five judges awarded the prize to the 
successful candidate. Every conipetitor, before bringing for- 
ward bis pieces^ had first of all to submit them to the Archon ; 
if he and bis assessors judged them worthy of entering the lists, 
a cborus was awarded to them at the public expense^ and the 
people pitched upon the rieh Citizen who was to defray the ex- 
peuse of the Choral performers. Nor did the trouble of the 
author end with composing bis play ; he had to instruct the 
stage and orchestra players in their rehearsais^ and frequently 
himself took a part in the representation. f t was held deroga- 
tory to no man's dignity to appear on the stage of Athens ; and 
she counted among her play-writers^ not merely literary men^ 
but public functionaries and Commanders of armies. From thia 
ambition and coutest arose the immense literary wealth of the 
Attic stage. It ultimately counted 250 tragedies of the first 
class, 500 of the second, and an equal number of comedies. 
Of all that wealth what a wrack now only remains ! It is true 
we have some of the works of those writers who are acknow- 
leged to have been the master-dramatists ; but the Greek stage 
teaches us no moral more impressively tban the perishableness 
of human glory, from the records of its own devastation. 

It is now. generally admitted that the grand or Dionysiac 
theatre of Athens stood ou the south-eastern angle of the bill of 
the Acropolis ; and that Stuart was mistaken wben he thougbt he 
had discovered its ruins in those which ^re now judged to have 
belonged to the Odeion of Herodes. That the former place 
was the site of the Dionysiac theatre^ is strongly attested by the 
choragic monuments still existing in that quarter ; and a statue 
of Bacchus^ which once adorped a small temple in the vicinity 
of the theatre, is now placed in the British Museum. The 
hollow in the slope of the hill still indicates a place where the 
seats of the spectators must have been excavated. It was the 
custom of the Greeks to build their theatres on the side of a 
hill^ not, as a refined speculator has imagined, for the purpose 
of commanding a view of fine rural scenery, since the beight of 
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the stage wall must have shut out the pröspect beyond it from 
one half of the spectators, but for saving the subconstruction of 
seats^.as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascend- 
ing semicircles. Though the seats, however» rose on a hoUow 
slope, it is impbssible to imagine the orchestra, the dromos, and 
the stage^ with its flanking walls^ to have been situated any 
where but on even grouud at the bottom. If we may believe 
Plato, the Dionysiac theatre could contain thirty thousand spec- 
tators^ so that its diameter could not have been much less than 
four hundred and fifty feet. It is uunecessary to sayi that^ with 
such dimensions; it was uucovered above; nor had the Greeks 
recourse^ like the Komans, to temporary awnings, When 
showers came on, they had a double portico behind the scenes« 
to which they could retire. That Eumenic portico, as it was 
called, had an open walk in the midst of it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the rehearsal-ground of the chorus. 
The day-light and open air, instead of our covered and candle- 
light System of acting, were indispensable for exhibiüons in- 
tended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest vestiges of that mighty theatre remain^ 
the moderus have been obliged to compile their conceptions of 
it chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and from the traces 
of other old theatres which are supposed to have^ been built upon 
the same model. Among the works on this subject^ 1 am not 
aware that Mr. Genelli's has been surpassed by any other in 
elaborate research or in knowlege of architecture. 1 quote his 
name, however, wishing only to refer generally to his authority, 
and not intending to de^cend minutely into bis architectural 
disquisitions. 

In sketching my conception of the Greek theatre, I sball 
begin with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from 
the stage. The entire outline of the building, as it lay on the 
hollow of a hill, and on a portion of the piain ground below, 
must have been thatof a semicircle with its arch upwards, jobed 
to a pretty broad parallelogram at its basis. Between the apex 
of the semicircle and the rocks of the Acropolis above it^ it is 
scarcely conceivable but that some communication was opened ; 
yet it must have been very narrow, in order to prevent the es- 
cape of sound from below. The main entrances to the theatre 
were at the opposite ends of the parallelogram below the spec- 
tators' semicircle, or at the right and left extremities of the 
Dromos, or course, which ran in front of the stage and its flank- 
ing walls. The spectators' or upper part of the theatre was in- 
closed by a massive semicircular wall, and a portico within it. 
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which served as a Station for the senrants attendingtheir mästen 
to the play, and also as another lounging-place for the specta« 
tors, independent of the garden portico behiud the stage build* 
ings^ which has been already mentioned. Inside of tfaat wall 
and portico the benches descended (for we suppose ourselves 
looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protrudiif 
crescent of the orchestra. The curvature of the seat-rows thus 
inciined the faces of all the spectators towards the centre of the 
building, so that the terminating seats on the right and left were 
duly opposite to each other, like those of our boxes nearisst the 
stage. The entire amphitheatre of seats was divided ioto belts 
or stripes by passages sweeping round them in profile, and again 
into wedge-like masses by flights of Steps that radiated upwards 
from the lowest to the highest benches. Twelve feet lower 
than the lowest benches, yet still prejecting into their convexity, 
came the crescent of the flat orchestra, which was never occu- 
pied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line of that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele^ a slight Square elevätion 
with Steps, and a platform^ which was the rallying point of the 
chorus. Around this thymele the dances of the chorus described 
a sraall circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral 
crescent towards the spectators^ the other behind the thymele, 
and stretching nearly to the front stage. A part of the orcbes- 
tra-ground therefore entered into the dromos. After inclosing 
the spectators and the interior orchestral crescent in one vast 
semicircle^ the walls of the theatre ceased to describe a cunre^ 
and ran on straight to join the right and left extremities of the 
Paraskenia, or Banking buildings of the stage ; of course they 
thus formed the two ends of the Dromos, and the continuity of 
their masonry was interrupted only by the two grand and oppo- 
site entrances to the theatre. Those entrances, it is clear from 
Vitruvius, were covered above. The stage ground^ with its 
flanks, or Paraskenia, formed a line as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itself was a trifle narrower than the 
orchestra, to which it was duly opposite. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently 
as many feet higher than the orchestra ; but the whole wall of 
the stage grouud rose to the same height as the wall on the out- 
side of the highest benches. To return to the stage, it was 
connected with the orchestra by stairs ; for though the choral 
and stage performers had a generally distinct locality, it is evi- 
dent that there was a connexion in acting between the orchestra 
and the stage. Thje stage itself was two-fold. One stage. 
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called the Logeion, projected beyond the paraskenia, and^ being 
meant merely for declamation, was constructed of wood, the 
better to reverberate the voice. Behind it^ tbere was a chasm 
for holding the roll of the curtain ; for that disguise, though it 
was seldom used, was drawn upwards by the Greeks^ and not 
downwards^ as by us. Immediateiy behind the Logeion, lay the 
Proskenion, or proper stage^ which, baving often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. From the building 
behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank of 
the characters was marked by the door from which they entered : 
the central and most süperb one being aliotted to royalty. A 
hall in the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, 
whilst they stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dress- 
ing-rooms lay at its extremities. The back of the stage, as has 
been just mentioned, was not a mere wall, but a house of con- 
siderable height ; and in like manner, its flanks were buildings 
of several stories, in the apartments of which^ nearest to the 
stage, were kept the machines for moving its scenery. But, as 
the building behind was insufficient of itself to indicate the loca* 
lity of the piece, there was a line of decorations in front of it, 
which properly constituted the scene. Those decorations were 
either plastic imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards,i The under decorations were plastic^ 
the Upper were flat pictures. The scenery, both on the sides 
and in the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely 
discussed by Genelli^ but which it would be foreign to my pur- 
pose to describe. In general the Greek plays themselves show 
that there could not have been many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seidoni necessary. But from the known fact, 
that the Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety 
to impress the senses, we may believe that the scenic effect of 
their stage was highly imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared 
not even the introductioo of natural trees ^o adorn the landscape 
of CEdipus Coloneus, 

Almost every detice which is known to the modern stage^ 
was practised by the Greeks; and the dimensionsi at least, of 
their theatres were favorable to illusion. Their Theologeion, or 
place of the Conference of the gods, must have been an occasio- 
nal scaffold, issuing from near the top of the stage-building, and 
surrounded with a picture of clouds. Infernal spirits and phan- 
toms ascended from the Charonic steps at the extremity of the 
orchestra furthest from the stage, and beneath the Iowest seats 
of the spectators. By our sceptical imaginations, the impres^ 
sions made on a superstitious peopleby suchrepresentationsican 
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be but faintly estimated ; yet even a modern fancy meist be 
torpid, tbat^ in readin^ ^scbylus, is not electrified by the gboit 
of Clytemnestra rusbing in to awaken the £umenide8 ; and tbe 
grandeur of terror in spectral agency was certainly never made 
more perfecta tban wbere that poet invokes '^ the slumberiog 
Furies, and the sieepless dead." 

The audience themselves must have formed no unimposing 
appearance. Of the place for myriads, the foremost beloi^ed 
to the archonsy the Senate, the generals, and the high-priestfaood 
of the State. Strangers were admitted duiing one of the festi- 
valsy and had their allotted seats.. Tbe knights had their Station 
apart ; 4ind all the free Citizens arranged themselves according 
to their tribes. The place for the youth was calied tbe Epbo- 
bikon ; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion, more 
than law, seems to have kept the more respectable class of tbem 
from the theatre. 

I shall proceed in a subsequent number, to the consideration 
of the Greek plays themselves. For the dryness of the above 
details I have no apology to make, bot their important con- 
nexion with the more animating subject that is to come. 

[From the New Montbly Magazine.] 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. IV. — [Continued from No. LXIV^ 

We have closed our remarks on the first period of Roman 
Tragedy, with a careful, and, as we hope, exact consideration 
of all the circumstances which operated on its rise and progres- 
sive developement. Before we proceed to make some remarks 
on its several periods^ we shall pause a few moments, to discuss 
the foUowing questions : What influence had tragedy (and we 
speak of its first period, most usually styled, the anctent tra- 
gedy,) on the nation and the culture of the Romans i and : In 
what degrce became it national ? These questions cannot be 
avoided, in treating of the dramatic achievements of a nation ; 
for if the position of Addison, ^' that a good tragedy is the 
noblest production of human nature/' be true, (and we doubt 
not that it is,) it has this pre-eminence only in proportion as it is 
not^like other branches of poetry, confined within certain limits. 
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but belongs to the whole ränge of the fine arts^ and becomes 
the property of the nation. With the Romans, that question 
ts of particuiar importance ; for if we find not too harsb the 
epithet of ** half civilized," which a distingüished connoisseur of 
antiquity' applies to the Romans, it is bscause ^at Rome the 
classeSy cultivated by Greek literature, or by a literature planted 
from Greece on Roman soil^ wer^, in a particuiar degreie'; dis- 
tingüished froffl the mass of die nation. The question is there- 
fore to be divided into two distinct ones : first, Whät influence 
had the ancient tragedy on the educated classes^ and on the arts 
and sciences, which were their property i secondly, What influ- 
ence faad^it on the mass of the nation? 

' We have already, in our former observations, pointed out 
the high, interest, wrhich all the judicious and candid literati 
Cook in the dramatic Performances of their nation, and how 
much they valued them, as precious treasures of literature and 
language, not only in earlier times, but even at a later period. 
Not to repeat the more known authorities, above mentioned, 
we will cite some less known, but not, on that account, less 
remarkable. Vitruvius (1. IX. pra&f.) says^ : /' Qui litterarum 
jucunditatibus instructas habent n>entes, non possunt non in 
suis pectoribus habere, sicuti deorum, sie et Ennii poetae simu- 
lacrum. Attii autem carminibus qui studiose delectantur, non 
modo verborum virtutes, sed etiam figuram ejus videntur secum 
habere praesentem/' Columella, praef. T. I. ^' An Lati» müsse 
noB sotos adytis suis Attium et Virgilium recepere/ sed eorum 
et proximis et procul a secundis sacras concessere sedes/' 
Fronto (Op. ed. Med. p. 176.) writes to Antoninus : ^'Mox ut 
te. Studium legendi incessisset, aut te Plauto expolires, aut Attio 
expleres, aut Lucretio delinires^ aut Ennio incenderes.'^ With 
this general estimate of their merits, coincides the attention and 
friendship, which distingüished tragic poets enjoyed from the 
greatest statesmen and generals at Rome. The ties of friend- 
sbip, which connected Ennius and Scipio, Pacuvius and Laelius, 
Attius and D. Brutus, added to the glory of both the statesmen 
and poet«. 

We may suppose, that the influence of tragedies on the for- 
mation of the Roman language, cannot but have been very consi- 
derable ; and the inquiries of the Grammarians, Lexicographers, 
and Archsologians, agree with this supposition. It appears from 
tbese inquiries, not only how materially the tragedians formed 



' Mr. Brougham in bis Inaugujjj^l Discourse. 
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the written language, but also that a great nütnber of word«, 
phrases, and seotences, passed over ibto the common language. 
Sonie intimations concerning this point are also given bj 
ancient writers. Besides the passages just mentioned from 
Fronto and Vitruvius^ and some which were cited in the former 
part of our remarks^ tbose of Quintilian 1. I. 7, 14., and of Ho« 
race, ad Pis. v. 51, sqq. are worthy of our attention. We refer 
the inquisitive reader to Osannus, Annal. Grit. p. 10, sqq* 
where this subject is more fully explained. From the high 
value set on the ancient tragedy at later times also, by all wbo 
possessed a solid knowlege of Roman literature, it may be für- 
ther concluded, that these productions^ far more than the earlier 
historical works, known to very few persons, contributed to 
preserte the study of the ancient Roman language. This asser- 
tion is also confirmed by several striking passages. See Cic, 
Tuscul. 111. 9. orat. LS. II. 12. Quint. U. 5. 21. VlII. 3^ 
31. 

The influence of tragedy on other branches of poetry, as well 
as on the finest works in prose, has been, generally, evinced 
long ago by learned inquirers of classic literature, though, in 
particularSy concerning diction as well as matter^ this researeb 
is deprived of an accurate guidance, since we are too mach in 
want of commentators. Horace, however, professes how much he 
is indebted to the study of the tragedians> £p. II. 1« 69. Witb 
respect to Virgil, Heyne has demonstrated, that the Latin imir 
tations of Gr^ek tragedies have greatly contributed to shape and 
adorn his style, (Prooem. ^neidos); and we are informed soby 
Macrobius. More obvious, though doubtles less intimate and 
penetratingy is the said influence on the literature in prose. U 
is most striking in the philosophical works, and epistles of 
Cicero. We therefore willingly subscribe to the remark of 
Heinrich, (de Duloreshe Pac.) : ** multum eam in partem valet, 
ut, quam familiariter eruditiotes maxime Romani hoc litterarum 
genere usisint, cognoscatur, et multum venustatis habet Studium, 
quod cemitur in Cicerone, veteris tragoedias." l'his study ap^ 
pears, not only from distinct verses, scattered in his works, to 
Ornament^ and, as it were^ to recommend and illustrate his argu- 
menta but also from innumerable sentences and expressions of 
the tragedians, interwoven and welded with the text, as has beeil 
clearly ascertained by the interpreters in many passages, and 
probably conjeclured in others, although we cannot approve tbe 
attempts to restore every where the original rhythmus ; we be- 
lieve, on the contrary^ that Cicero, Varro, and others^ have, by 
their assidiious intercourse with the tragedians, so stored their 
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minds with tbe treasures of their compositions^ that they often 
unwittingly used their sentences and expressions. 

That Roman tragedy has also operated on the style, as well 
as on the whole arrangement of the most eminent historical 
works, particularly those of Lavy and Tacitus, can, we think^ 
be doubted by no one who has studied the peculiarities of these 
tiistorians. We must here be satisfied with this general asser« 
tion, and refer, for Livy, to Meierotto, '* de Titi Livii arte nar- 
randi et artificio historico, Berol ." 1798 ; and, for Tacitus, to 
the admirable remarks of CroUius and other^.' 

More conspicuous, however, was this ii^uence ön eloquence. 
We have already observed, that both the Greeks and Romans 
admitted an internal affinity between eloquence and tragedy, 
(Plato Gorg. § 124. Arist. Probl. XIX. 15. Cic. de Or. III, 
8. Brut. 55. Quint. I. 8, 11. and Herenn. !• 10, 11. II. 19.) 
The connexion between tragedy and oratorical compositions 
was, however, far more intimate with the Romans than with the 
Greeks. Not to repeat our former remarks on the discipline 
with which orators were trained up, we shall confipe ourselves 
to some few obvious observations. Quintilian says, (I. 8, 11.) 
^' PrsBcipue quidem apud Ciceronem» fre^uenter tarnen apud 
Asinium etiam et caaterös, qui sunt proximi, vidimus Ennii, 
Attii, Pacuvii, Lucilii, Terentii, Csecilii et aliorum inseri ver- 
sus, 9umma non eruditionis modo gratia, sed etiam jucunditatis, 
cum poeticis Yoluptatibus aures a forensi asperitate respirent." 
Conf. dial. de corr. el. c. 20. This remark of Quintilian is 
confirnied by a great many passages of Cicero. He either ob- 
viously refers tp some tragedy, or even namea the poet, v. c. 
pro Mii. c« 3. (öf Popma ad Varr. L. L. VI.); pro Coel. 7. 
Phil. II. 27. pro Rose. Am. c. d£ ; pro Plancio, c. 24; pro 
Sextio, c. 48; pro Balbo, c. l6; coli, de off. I. 16; or the. 
origin of such passages from tragedies, appears from the testi- 



■ Every one who is but moderately acquainted with classic antiquity, 
will find the same difference between the historical compositions of 
Rome and Grecce, which subnsts between the oratorical works of thesö 
natioDS. The noble simplicity, the chaste, austere, and au^st character 
of the Greek historians, is far remored from that dramatical art which 
presides over Roman history ; and which, admirable and unparallelled 
as it is, yet causes us often to call in question the truth of the fact, or at 
least o.f the combination of facts. Atthis coincident Operation of tra- 
gedy aroong the Romans, upon the most important branches of their li- 
terature,we venture the followiug remark : that this s|Mecies of)K)etry 
perfbnned with them the same orace, though different in manner and 
effiscts, as th^ Epic poetry with tbe Greeks. 
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monies of ancient writers, from coniparison with similar pas- 
sages, or from the wbole coloring of the style ; as,^ Orat. pro 
Pis. c. 33 ; " num quam tibi, &c/' ; from Attius, as is observed 
by Ascon. Ped. ; Verr. II. 1. I. 18 : " ita magni fluctus, &c. ;" 
from the Achilles of Ennius, according to the Statement of tbe 
old scholiast ; Philipp. IL 3. " O tecta, &c." ; cfr. de Off. 1. 
39; Phil. XIII. 21. " Antooiorum nee nomen, &c." cf. Ep. 
ad Fam. VII. 28. SO; ad Attic. XII. 12; Phil. U.S.; ''iUum 
interfecerunt, &c." cf. Suet. Jul. 84. The coloring of ibe 
diction marks out the following passages : pro Ccelio c. 24 ; ei 
hac perhorrescet. Phil. XII. 12; " Etenim— solet," Phil. XII. 
10. '' qui— oportere ;" pro Murena c. 41, wbere Cicero has 
imitated the well-known words of Gracchus, qtio me miser, See. 
which are undoubtedly taken from the Medea of Enniua : cf. 
Cic, de Or. III. 57; Quint. XI. 13, 8. We refrain (rem 
makbg any more references : those who have studied the pro- 
ductions of Roman eloquence, we think, are aware tbat Äere 
18 another and a more intimate connexion, between the tragic 
and onatorical compositions of this people, than may be con« 
ceived from dramatic quotations, to exist in pieces of modern 
eloquence. The later orators transgressed more and aiore the 
limits which separated eloquence and tragedy, and which Cicero 
and others had marked out, (Cic. de Or. I. 59. III« ^9 ; Brut 
88; Quint. I. 11^ 3 ; VI. J, 38; XI. 3, 57, 103. 123 ; Dial. 
de corr. d» c. 26). We see from the complaints of Quintilian 
and Tacitus, and from the instances of later eloquence, thät 
it trespassed more and more on the province of tragedy ; and 
this became a chief cause of its corruption. Tragedy, on tbe 
contrary, sunk down into rhetorical declamatiou, and lost eo- 
tirely the peculiar character of tragic poetry.' 



' Mr. Brmigham has observed, (in bis Inaugural Discourse on beiog 
installed Lord Rector of tbe University of Glasgow, 1885,) tbat tbe tea- 
deocy of Eoman eloquence to show and declamation, which is so apt to 
fall into tbe territory of tragedy, was already observable in tbe greatttt 
orator of tbat nation. He says, p. 15, where he compares Cicero with 
tbe Greeks : '' His compositions are so extremely rhetorical, fashioned 
by an art so little concealed, and sacrificing the subject to a dis|4ay of 
tbe speaker's powers, that nothing can be less adapted to the genius of 
modern elocution, &c.''and p. 17, ^* while the Latin rhetorician, ingenü 
sui nimiupn amator, aod as though he deemed his occupation a trul of 
skilly or display of accomplishments, seeros ever and anon to lose sifjbt 
of tbe subject matter, in the attempt to illustrate and adorn it; 
and pours forth passages sweet indeed, but unprofitable, fitted to^ 
tickle the ear, witbout reaching the heart/' Although we think tbst 
Mr. Brougbam has somewhat wronged the Roman orator ; yet, on th« 
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No less important and indisputable. was tbe inflneiice of 
Roman tragedy on those arts, which we usually denominate ihe 
Jme arts. it gave birth to a certain art, different firom, or ratber 
forming part of the Pantomimes^ and wbicfa might be termed 
^'tbeartof tragic attitudes/' revived in modern times witb a 
magic effecty by several actors, and especially bj a celebrated 
German actress, Hendel Schütz. Quintilian calis this art, 
" gravioris gestus lex," (1. 1 1, 17); but the names^ chironomia, 
saitatio, are more common. Some such tragic attitudes are 
mentioned by Pollux, (On. IV. c. XIV. cf. Salm, ad Script 
H« A. p. 836.) Under this description comes the representa- 
tion of the Nemesis, alleged by Pliny, (H. N. XI. 103. cf. 
Manso in Vermischte Schriften, p. 32 ll) and tbat of MoMtitia, 
(cf. Welker's Zeitschrift für Geschichte der alten Kunst, 1 B. 
5 Heft. S. 497). Most excellent are the illustrations of Win- 
kelmänn, Genellius, (de theatro Athen.), and Böttiger, (Attis- 
ches Museum, L I and II.) on those attitudes found in vase 
pictures. It might seem Singular that Libanius (Opp. ed. 
Reiske, III. p. 392.) should prefer these representative attitudes 
to.the works of the best sculptors; but whoever has seen the 
above-mentioned Hendel Schütz represent Niobe, will no 
longer be surprised at this assertion. 

That i7itf5ec also, in its application to tragic Performances, 
derived great benefit from this association, is likewise ascer- 
tained by the testimony of ancient writers. To give exact 
Statements on this point, will, however, after äH that has been 

whole» the difference between the Roman and Greek eloouence, as 
pointed out in that dissertation, is correctly accounted for. The cause 
of this diversity is traced to the different näture of the subjects treated 
by the Greel» aod Roinaos» (pp. 2Sy 33.)4 but tbough . this reaspo Js 
acutely developed, it does not aione accountfor the question^ the reason 
must be looked for in the diversity of the ftindamental priociples, on 
which the whole national life of tbe Greeks and Romans displayed it- 
self. The principle, from which all tbe phenomena of public life with 
the Greeks, and especiallv with tbe Athenians, proceeded. and with 
which they were essentially impressed, was neither a strugele of parties 
for equal rights, nor a contest for extemal domination ; out the de- 
velopment and preservation of democratical liberty and of humanity. 
Hence tliat noble struegle for tbe Hegemony, (so beautüully painted by 
Demosthenesi) iin order to protect the liberty of Greeoe from internal 
and extemal aggressions : hence that generous and liberal character of 
all the arts and sciences — the high stamp of dramatic productions, the 
serious and chaste dress of eloquence. Tbe same si>irit which animated 
tbe political exertions of the nation, pervaded their intellectual achieve- 
ments; it was the same' principle which stamped the former and the 
bitter^ with tbat characteristic feature, which has never since appeared« 
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Said by Du Bos, Burney, Genell, Votry aod otliers^ be more 

difficult perbaps respecting the Roman, than with regard to tbe 

Grecian music. Not less evident, in general, tbough no moic. 

elucidated for individual investigations, is the connexion which 

subsisted between tragic Performances, and the works of paiot- 

ers and sculptors. As Homer supplied Phidias with a modd 

for bis Jupiter, so, in like manner, eminent tragic poets, parb- 

cularly through tbe medium of great actors, (wbereon we faafe 

just aclduced the judgment of Libanius) aided the imagination 

of painters, sculptors, and gern engravers. In addition to the 

valuable inquiries of Winkelmapn, the researches of MilliOi 

(Description d'une Mosaique antique du Mus^e Pio-Cl^men^ 

Paris, 1819. TOrest^ide, &c.), Uhden (über Ipbigenia in Aulb 

und Tauris, nach Werken der Bildenden Kunst), OenelL 

(über das Theater), and Böttiger (Attisches Museum, and seve- 

ral treatises,) deserve the highest commendation. Thougb hj 

these and other scholars many r^ics of antiquity have beeo 

happily illustrated, yet much is still involved in obscürity : to 

State with any degree of certainty, whether the work of a sculp- 

tor or painter, tbough its reference to some tragic idea be ever 

so probable, ought to be traced to Greek or Roman poetiy, is 

very frequently attended with considerable difficulty. It was 

easy, indeed, to ascertain that the wall-picture, produced by 

Ludius, at the time of Augustus, (Plin. H. N. XXXV. 10; 

Vitruv. VII. 5, 2.) was indebted to the Roman stage for iti 

origin, (cf. Böttiger, " quid sit fabulam docere," 4. Stieg!« 

Archasol. Unterhaltunger, 1. p. 189. Compare also Gregor. 

Nyss. ep.6. and Müller de genio sseculi Theodos. II. p. 109, aqq.) 

But Winkelmann traces a work which he had described (in mo- 

num. ined. n. 85.) to the Antiope of Euripides; tbough otbers 

suppose, that it could as well be referred to a tragedy of Ennios 

or Pacuvius^ on the same subject. The same remark is applied 

to an antique, lately found in Holland, (Kunstblatt, 1822. n. S), 

which represents the Ipbigenia Taurica. Several works also, 

mentioned by Pliny ; the pictures by Timomachus ; Ajax and 

Medea, (Plin. XXXV. 11, 5, SO. cf. Ovid. Trist. ILöiS. 

Böttiger de Medea Euripidea cum priscae artis Opp. comp.); 

the Samesian bull, as it is now called, (Plin. XXXVI. 4, 6i 

10. cf. Heyne Antiquar. Aufsätze, II. 184. Schlegel Vorles. 

über Dram. Litter. II. S. 19), and the Laocoon, which Titn« 

had among bis works, (Plin. XXXV. 4, 5, 11.) are supposed 

by some scholars to belong to this subject. 

If the remarks already made have placed beyond questioa^ 
(and we hope they have,) the effective influence of Roman tra* 
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^edy ön the cultivated classes, and tbe difFerent branches of 
literature and the arts ; there yet k'emains another question to 
be decided^ viz. : had Roman tragedy an influence on the nation 
at large f was it national f 

According to otir earlier observations, it is certain that the 
leading features which constitute a national tragedy, were want- 
ing to the Roman tragedy ; and it is no less certain, that drama- 
tic pieces, at any period, never excite interest, and are mainly 
effective on the minds of a nation, but when they are national.' 

We must at least further allow, with Lessing, that the gla- 
diatorial plays could not but prove prejudicial to the sense of 
dramatic Performances ; and it bas at length become indisputa- 
ble, that many of the most essential means of cultivation, which 
were effective in Greece^ were wanting at Rome. Notwith- 
standing this, it may be ascertained that the theatre at Rome 
excited the interest, and operated on the mind of the public, in 
a degree by uo meftns inferior, indeed we may venture to say 
superior, to that which dramatic poetry obtains with ady nation 
of ourown time. 

Without stopping to discuss the causes-of this fact at any 
length, we only advert to the facility with which, in republics, 
all the means of cultivation afforded by social life spread over 
the whole nation— -to the influence exercised in those states by 
eloquence and the publicity of all transactions, the natural 
effect of which is a general taste for public exhibitions and in- 
tellectual productions — ^and, in particular, to the conformity of 
the ancient Roman tragedy with the true national character of the 
Romans, respecting the expression of the passions and the mpral 
tenor, though ever so foreign as.to tbe subject, (for we do not 
bere take into account the few pieces with Roman subj^cts.) 
We have already noticed this point, on an earlier occasion, and 
shown, that this peculiarity of the ancient tragedy may justly be 
styled a national feature, which they derived from their native 
country. The serious, dignified, and powerful dictifon of these 
productions, (Sen. ep. VIIL Cic. ep. IX. 12« Aug. de Civ. D. 

II. 8.) the deep, religious tendency> peculiar to them, (Cic. de 
Off. III. 26, 29) ; the high-minded, and truly Roman senti- 
ments of fortitude, constancy and greatness of soul, (Cic. Tusc» 

III. 13, 81. de Off. I. 18), with which they were thoroughly 



> Never was the interest for the theatre more general and fervent, than 
at Athens, (cf. Passovii Melet. Grit, in ^schyli Persa?, Vratislav. 1818. 
A. L. Jacob in Sophocl. Quasst Varsav. 1821); because their theatre was 
throughout, to all intents and purposes, national. 
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impressed ; the abundance of inoral sentences^ for M*bich Hin 
Romans bad so distinguished a taste ;' all these featurea, nol- 
withstanding their foreign subjects, must endear tbese prodoe- 
tions to tbe Roman character. 

We accordingly meet with a sufficient number of pessages in 
the ancient writers, wbich unquestionably make manifest, ai 
well tbe cultivating effects inherent in Roman tragedy, as tba 
interest and taste of the public for it. In the former respect, 
vre find the effects of tbeatrical representation excellently de- 
scribed in the verses of Varro, (ap. Nonium, v. Ignoscite) : 

Vosque, in theatro qui voluptatem auribus 

Huc aucupatum concurristis domo, 

Adeste, et a me quse feram ignoscite^ 

Domum ut feratis a theatro litteras« 
It appears from this passage, as also from many of Cicero 
and Horace, that the Romans, Uke the Greeks, (cf. TimocleS| 
ap. Athen. L. VI. c. I. Lab. Tom. lll. p. 39- cd. ßeiske,) con* 
sidered the theatre as a moral institution ; and Ennius says there- 
fore, that bis countrymen leamt there, in a manner, to pbilo- 
sophize (paucis philosophari. Fragm. ed.'Hessel p. SOS/); and 
Ovid could say, (Fest. 111.535,) ^' quidquid didicissetU theatris, 
cantare et facUes ad sua verba jactare manus.^' We should bave 
still more light on this point, if we had more of such illustra- 
tions as we find ad Herenn. II. 27» on the philosophical treat- 
ment of the mythus of Zethus and Amphion by Pacuvius, er ad 
Herenn. II. 23, on the moral contemplations on fortune. This 
argument applies especially to the moral sentences, according to 
the judicious remark of Seneca, (Ep. c. VIII.) ; *^ Non vides 
quemadmodum theatra consonent, quotics äliqua dicta sunt, 
quas publice agnoscimus et consensu vera esse testamur" — as' 
the sentences : ^' flagitii principium fest nudare inter cives cor- 



^ The fondness of the Romans for such wise sayines is known : cf. 
Quint. VIII. 5. Senec. Conlrov. II. 14. III. 18. Dial. de c. el. c. «0. 
GeU. XVII. 14. Macrob. Sat. V. 16. 

^ The theatre was generally regarded under tbe idea of a moral Insti- 
tution, intended to form tbe public spirit, by the classic nations of anti* 
quity, since tbey were trained up to trace all the pheoomena of social life 
to their ultiroate end. Cf. Lessing, Dramaturgie, 1. 49, sqq. Schiller, die 
Schaubühne als Moralische Anstalt betrachtet. Werke II. S.389,sqq. Her- 
der, Briefe zurBeförderung der Humanität. We must notbe embarrassed 
by some intimatiuns of Cicero, in wbich he makes inention of immoral 
passages in the dramatic productions, v. c. de Div. II. 50. de Fin. II. f, 
23. de Nat. Deor. II. 36. He himself gives the best explanation, de Off. 
I. 28. 
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pora," (Cic. Tusc. IV. 33.) ^' Proinde i(ä parent se in vita; 
ut vinci nesciant/' (Cic. Tusc. V. 18'J, &c. They frequently 
passed over into common life, and became proverbs, (cf. Vo- 
pisc. in Numer. c. 13); for example : ''Amicus certus in re 
incerta cernitur/' (Cic. La^l. c. 17) ; *' Male parta^ male dila- 
buntur^" (Nsevius ap. Festum^ partus) ; *^ laudari a laudato viro/' 
^Symm. 1. 3.) and many others« 
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Page l. Xenoph. Memorab. üb. I. cap. 4. Sect. 8. \Su 8s 
cuvrov ^pmiuSv ri Soxf 7; ^eiv ; igooru youy xoii äiroxpivoufi^ar a\- 
AoSi ii ouiafAOV ouSsv oTfi ^goviftov flvai ; 

Nunquam sie interrogasset Socrates, «XXgIi Se oiiufMu ovBh 
oTfi f ^vi/tov elveu, nisi priori interrogationi^ Sb ii catniv ^pivift^ov 
Ti ioxBig cPp^fiv ; assensus esset Aristodemus : quod tarnen is 
verbis istis^ epoora yotjv xal anoxpivoufim, nullus fiecerat. Qaa- 
propter legendum suspicor, EPHTAS youv xoä AUOKPINO- 
MAL Nam respondeo qutdem certe ad interrogationes tuas. 
Hoc significat Aristodemus, Dubium esse non posse quin ipse 
^govifAOV TI habeati cum ad interrogationes respondeat. 

'^ Subauditurjbrtasse hxw ettipsifrequentisHma.*' S. Seyer. 

Resp. Sane verbum ioxm, vel tale quid, subaudiri certissi- 
mum est. Quin ideo verba ista (quidquid subauditur^ ineptis- 
sima) igooTu youv xu) itnoxpivov(SMi mutavi, quia rationem illius 
assensionis, quae eleganter atque Attic^ reticetur, non reddunt ; 
id quod optime iaciunt haec, egtoras youv 7ca) earoxpivopMU 

Plato Sympos. p. 184. 1. 38. ed. Basil. prim. "Evri ii xi\- 
XiOTO; (6 "Epwg) eov roiwrisi wpwrov /tti v fiunaros tsmif, cS ^ouBpt. jxeya 
ii rfXft^gfoy rdp Kiyop aäros vap^tron, ^niywv ^tmf ro yripetgf 
rajpt Sv 8i)Aovorr fiarroy youy toü itovrog ^/x7y irpovi^vrau o 8^ 
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verbis na) ouS* Svrog «oXXou irKf^(ni^eiv vidit Stephanus seosuln 
nuiluin loco aptum elici posse. Conjicio^ xai OTAENI 0T- 
ONTl nOAIAS 9rXij(ria^fffii;^ Lucianus in dialogo Cupidinis 
et Jovis^ Su waiilov, ä '^Epaog, o$ ag^ai^rsgog tl iro\v rw *l0nrff- 
rou ; ^ hin jx^ mia/yrntn, fujSff IIOAIAS E^TSAS, hü rovra uai 
ßpi^os o^tolg yofji,(Kt<rtatf yipcov xoä ira.votJpyo$ äv ; Legi poaaet tic 
quoque, ku) OTAENl ONTI nOAllli 9rAi](ria^eiy. Nam vos vo- 
xAg non de capillis solüm usurpatur, verum etiam de honiine 
ipso qui «oAi0^^ f ufi. Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 593, xay ^ iroXi);, 
Tdyh icou^ct xopr^v yeyajxi]X8. Plutarchus in Catone Maj. oö (/»ivw 
eoo$ in vio$ kou f iXorijüto; ^v, aXXoL xeii yipovra Kot ttoX^ov ^Sij (o^cDf- 
rff^) lyxapTffpouvra rjj rofffi r^; oo'x^o'ea)^. Lucianus in Necyoman- 
tia, StjyylvoiMtl rm rrny Xot}£uloov, a-o^m av^), xai teairta'la r^ 

"Lege xa) oö, iiofrog TroXkov, w\yi<na1^nv. longo inter- 
vallo" S, Seyer. 

Resp. His Emendationibus vix excusis^ vidi legendum esse, 
xa) ouS* 'EvTo^ iroXXou irXri<nufyiv. Subaudi hourniiMLTOs, quae vox 
in Xenoph. Anab. 3, 4, 9,3, subauditur : xa) ylyvvtM roo-oorov 
fMTot^b räov (rrpaTeviAarcov, äore r^ v(rTBpctlei oxix lifuin^trai^ oi ^roAe- 



Plato Sympos. p. 189. !• IB. 'JBre» xa) Sv ixuTrov r»v Ijim 
^y xaXeirai xa) elvM ro etxtro. olov ix ^raiSoep/ou 6 auros Xtytrea 
iatg &¥ TTpiO-ßvTr^g yivrKToir oÜrog fiivTot ouSeirors ra uvtu ?%flvy Iv 
kauzcS IfMos 6 aöris xoLXsiraif iXXä yeo$ {aWoios Stepbanua) ofi 
yiyyo/xcyo^ roi Ss fcbroXXu^ xai xaret, rag rpix^s, xoä cafxa, xoii 
oirräy xa\ cäfua, xa) ^vi^irav ro o-mfjM, — Platonem existiino scrip- 
sisse iX\oio$ isiyiyvSiMvos, TA MEN KTÜMENOS, rä ii imoMii 
tul) xuri ras 'rp'X^f > ^ol) (ragxa, xa) oo-ra, xai eäfAa, xa) ^fiMrm TD 

" VioUnterr S. Seyer. 

Vehementer sgra sananda sunt vehementer. 

Plato^ in Lyside, p. 264. 1. 50. ouxoSy raxna r^fuv o-vfußiiirtTat 
avayxam elvai 6(uoXoy8iv, äirep en) rm irporepov' 'jroXXixi$ ^/X«y 
elyai jxig ^/Aov, ^roAXaxi^ Se xoi e^igoü* Srav i} /x^ ^iXoDy ri$ 4*Xj|> ) 
xai ftio-ouy ^iXp. TroXXaxi^ S* Ip^Sgdy sTvai ft^ ep^^pou, ^ xai f/Aou* 
oray i^ (/.^(rovv ri; f iX^^ ^ xai ^tXotiv jxtcrp. — Mailem (id quod ä&a- 
tentia postulat) woKXaxis 8* ep^flgoy «lyai /x^ ex^poD, yj xa) f /Xou' 
oray ^ MH fß^KTow rtg MlSHi, ^ xai <^iXovv p(rj[. 
'* Probabiliter sed dureJ' S. Seyer. 

Resp. Cedo mutationem leviorem^ quae huic Io€0 lucem det : 
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nam verba isla, ut nunc ieguntur, ne AlXio$ quidem xoXüjxjS^tiij 
intelligat. 

Plato in Euthydemo, p. 274. 1. 52. ''/<rcoj ftev o5v ^opnxirzqiv 
Ti epri<rofiMf uWä (rvyyivaxrxe. opa, 8e. si yäp luf^n ^ev^e(rioil €<ru, 
ft^TS \I/ey8)j 8oJa?6iv, jüi^ts a/wefl^ elyai, «AX* Su ou^ e^UfAupriveiy 
iffrlv ürav TIS Ti fppum^, — Henricns Stephanus pro a\\' ort re- 
poni voluit oAX' m, quod mihi minime satisfacit Verba qui- 
dem ista mendosa esse, quivis videat; quae sie, distinctione quo- 
que mutata, castiganda existimo ; el yäp ji^re ^euiBaSoil Iitti, jx^ts 
.lifüSij io^ufy^v, ft^re ufiaiii shui, AAAOTI oüS* Ifajxapravfiv loriv 
OTötv t/j ti wparTYi ; 

^^ Quid si legas if^ijTe uf^uivi ehui äWoTB, quovisaliomodo.'* 

S. Seyer. 

Besp. Vide sis H, Stepbani The^aurum tom. i. col. 341. g. 

{ahXoTi adverbium, aut adverbialiter positum, Utrum vel Nun- 

Muidj pro 4ga«) VereQ|. ^t öJxaots pro " Quovis alio modo" us- 

quam inveniatur : certe nihil taie in H. Stepbani iocupietissimo 

rhesauro. • ' 

Plato, in Hippia minore, p. 358. 1. 12. Sfl. ovx ohiu Zri 
Xiyeov ucTfpov % d^s irpos rov 'OSuo'ö'g« l$i) «jxa rjj ^oi awowXfüO'gTo"- 
dai. 9rgo^ Toy ilTavra Se oux au ^i]<riy a7r(nrX£V(r6ia'icu uKKx ä\Ka 
klyu ; Hie locus, quem Henricus Stephanus recte vidit mendo- 
sum esse, sie refingendus mihi videtur, Oöx oJo-ta ?rj Xiyeov M£iV 
UPOS TON ■Oiv(r(riu ipvj afjt.a TJj ijoi u7roirKiU(rel(r6ou, TSTEPON 
AE frpos Tov ^TaVTfle oux a5 ^ri<ny a^ro^rXguo'eTo'Sai, aAA^e peXXa Xeyei ; 
*' Nimia est mutatio.^' S. Seyer. 

Resp. Non hie redivia curanda. 

Isocrates, Nieoeles, p. 86. 1. ]6. ed. Battie, Cantab. 1729« 
^filffisvos oSv oXiywpeiTe, p)$E xATufpoveirs roov nrayfLivdov' ujroAajx- 
ßivovTBS (ig ov votpoi toSt Io-tiv, aW* ig itaq skoi^tov tcov fß^spwv ^ 
^XetXmg ^ xuxwg e^ov ro <rufisray, oSreo o-TrouSa^srs 7f^) ouroov, xa) 
x^ftrts (iAßiv ^rrov T6oy Ifuov, ^ rmv (f(utrig(av ctärmv. " Multum 
obscuritatis est in verbis vvoXetf/ßoivovTis dg ou iragoL raSr* eartv," 
inquit Wolfius. Nee mirum ; .quippe scribendum u^oAofXr^avov- 
Ttg (ig «u UAPEPrA tuvt Io-tiv. 

'* Hareo.'* S. Sey^r. 

Resp. nipepya, Levia, eontemnenda. Quod praeter suseep- 
,tam aliquod opus accedit, plerumque leve et negligendum vide- 
tur. Consulendi Budsei Commentarii in Ling. Grase. 

Polybius, Excerpt. Leg. 41. p. 623. 1.2. ed. Ernesti Lips. 
1764. x«) riXog oüx siaas xu^coS^väi to haßouXiov, «XX' elg inr6p$e<nv 
TJyoLys TVjv nrpoeiprifuvy^v aXoyfev. — Scripserat Polybius proculdu- 
bio, «XX* eU (nFipietriv ^ycuyn AlA t^v irponpruUvf^v iXoy/ay. 
''JUüto:' S.Seyer. 
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Resp. Tota series in Pol^bio ipso cotisideraiuia. 
Pol)'bius, Excerpt. de virt. et vit. p. 113. I. 20. xa) tarroy) 
Kstirixev e^iXaiJL^ev i^ to5 SkittIcovos hv Tp 'Pcijxi} i6^a, Restituamoii 
dartoy J^ KAB' HAIKIAN e^i\a[i^ev, x. t. X. 
" Ingeniöse, sed hareo»*' S. Seyer. 
Resp. Ne dubita. fiarrov i^ xaS^xsv falsum : tanti viri fama 
rtimis cito elucere non potuit. tarTov ^ xai* l}X(xiav verisMittuni: 
Scipio enim paene puer inclaruit. 

PlutarchuSy Moral. : Ilosg av rig haKgivuif x. r. A. XIT, 
^ect. 57. D. p. 218. lin. 14. — Legendum 'Oßij 8» x«» ^n^op^s Iö- 
T«v ors xoXoLKBia JIASTPOTSI (^i\6<ropov. 

"^^TopEj.** S. Seyer. 
Resp. f^Topoj xoXuxeioLy rhelorem adulantes. 
Plutarchus, SvfjLvoa-iuxcov ßiß\, y, irpoßX, A. sect. G47« C. 
p. 633. I. 1. jVf^Xiora ftev y^^p 6 axpuTO$f Zrav r^; Xf^aXij; xot- 
a\I/»)TÄ<, xal *ATONflSHi rä troofiaroL vpog ras tcüv aSo'A^O'ffODy o^ 
^a^, 67[ iTaga(r(rei tov avfigcowov. 

" t/«Je? Aoc vocabulumT^ S. Seyer. 
Resp. Verbum cctovoco, nisi fallor^ aut in Aristotele^ auf in 
Plutarcho^ me legisse memini. ut ut sit hoc^ verbum arovo« ana* 
logia satis tuetur. a rovo^ tov^oo, (quod in ipso Plutarcho legitar, 
Moral, tom. ni. p. 633. edit. Wyttenb. in 8vo.) ab Srons 
uTovooD, Laxo^ Languidum reddo. 

Diogenes Laertius^ in vita Diogenis^ p. 330. sect. 29< ed. 
Meiboniii 1692. 

KooXvdsis xaSit^sa-iai, ovih 6^1] iiot feger xa) yoip rovg l^^Sg Swa^ 
av xeoivTO mirpivxefriai. — Legi debet AIA^EPEIN. 

" Cur ita ?" S. Seyer. 
Resp. Tl hafepeiv rf ttiTTgiu-xecriGn respondeat necesse est, ut 
in ambobus sernio obliquus sit. 

Diogenes Laertius, in vita Zenonis, p. 377. dect. 21. Upi^ 
TOV xaXov elrovra oti ou SoxsT uvtcS epot(r6fi(r€crtoii 6 co^o^, OiXh, 
efyj, v[jL(ov aiXiooTepov ?(re(r6ott ratv xoiXoov, — Constitui potest hie lo^ 
cus^ ut niea fert opinio^ legendo, OuSiv APA, efrj, (fiioov itiXiArt- 
pov ESETAI TCüV xaXm. , 

*' Nihil necesse.*' S. Seyer. 
Resp. At vero ferri non possunt et ujxdov et i&eirim ; nisi ip» 
siim Laertium sermonem ad pulchros convertere putamus : oam 
modus iniinitivusy ia-ea-ioii, satis doceret, (si sincerum esset) h»c 
obiiqua esse^ et referii tantum ab Laertio, non ipsissima Zenonis 
verba esse : quis enim umquam sie aliquem allocutus est, tSth 
crov uiXimegov ea-ea-iui i Legendum igitur ut in emendatioiAB 
mea. 

Diogenes Laertius, in vita Zefionis, pag. 467. sett. 159. Eheu 
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ii oLM'{oiyipivo^ ^ Wp/x«: videlicet) ^^u<ri9nroV fr^civ h/r^ ituripx 
rwv ^u<rixwVy 9rv6U/fa xuToi tyjv ou(rlay, eof S^Aoy |x töov eis ^ijv y^v 
xuTaßoi)\,\oiJi.ivcov (rvspfi^aroiiVf £ 'iFOt^otieoisyrot ovx Iri f u$Tai| cv^ SijAoy 
SiA^sTveuxu/oe^ autoT^ r^^ StjyaiJi.ea3s, — Particula dg in posteriore 
]oco delenda esse videtur« 

^* Nulla egetemendatione,'* S. Seyer, 
• , Resp. (ig ibi Duliam omnino signiiicationem habet, contra, 
idion^a elegantissimuni S^Xov absolute positujn pro SijXovorii caur 
sam rei declarans. ovk It» ^vsTur hriKov, Sia^reffveuxu/a^ avTois Trig 
iuvafi^ecos, scilicet ; videlicet. 

^lianus. In ^liani historia de scelesto illo Macareo Mily- 
lenensi sie legitur, Xgovep Ss a^iK6y.ivog 6 ^ivog to ^prjvlov uw^ts^ * 6 
ii tWayaym eviov, w$ avoiao<reoVf xareo'^a^s, ku) to ^gva-lov avoopu- 
^ev, uvT eiuTOU Se tov ^evov xarsiriTce* xai (psTO, ä^irsp tous äviptaiFOvg, 
?ieiviiv6iv oSto) xa) tov deov* irXi^v oiSx itvrivTYia-e raOra raurti ^oSgy. 

übi Upton, Hac particula ^roflgv äoc loco fere exptetiva est^ 
ut aXAoffev woflgv, elegantia potius quarrt necessitatis gratia , 
Particula ^roSev jungitur illa quidem vocibus quibusdam motiim 
a loco significantibusy ut äWoiev passim ; ut hiivh, Plato 
Phaedr. Elvi jxoi, i SwxpuTesy ovx ENBENAE [livroi nOBEN, 
avo TOü *I\i(r(rov, Aeyerai 6 Bopias t^v 'HpeiivioLv dgnaa-cii ; ut tto^- 
poAev, Lucianus in Jove Tragoedo, '£y äxpoßoKia-fAolg in '^(rKVj 
a7ro(r(pevlovwyTes aXX^Xoi;, nOPPflBEN HOBEN Xoihopovf^evoi ; ut 
ixeiiBVy Idem in ßodeai, El ^i 6 Zebg 6 ßpovrcoy ea-Tt, trv uy äfAeivov 
Mlhlf^g^ EKEIBEN TIOBEN coro rcoy fisooy ä^iyfji.evo$, sed nunquain 
fore ut retvriß iroiiy sie conjuncta reperiantur, mihi sat acceptum 
est. Legendum, proculdubio srX^v ovx ävfiyTvia's tolvtu tuvti^» 
ilotey; i7o$6y hie significat ouSaftoD^. Demosthenes in Timocra- 
tem : o1 rourcp, TrapioyTig, otärlxa $^ jxaXa (rvyotiroXoyfja'ovTOLi. ov pi^ä. 
AC ov Ti\t*oxpoL'vu ^upl(ru(risn jSouAo/xeyor HOBEN; aAA' uvtm 
cvfufepetv exa<rros riyovfs^evog tov yofioy. Demosthen. de Corona» 
aX\' ovx fOTi TOLvra' HOBEN; ttoXAoD ye xa) 8e7. Lucian. Pseu- 
dologista, TavTu <roi xai ^euVo; aTreiXoo* ov fta roy J/ac ra> 'Agx^" 
Xo^o) fixa^eov sfßMurov HOBEN; voXXou yg xai Ssco* (Toi Ss ju.vf'tx 
(forsan fjLVglflv) (rvyeihaig lapißooy u^ia ßißmfuiya. Demosth. de 
male obita legatione^ Oi^ dg Sh ^ooxias äviXicrev ay xcci' iavTOv" 
HOBEN; Idem iti Timocratem. Ov vpolxu, ä TifioxguTsg, 
(HOBEN;) ouS* oXiyou Si) tovtov iir^xag roy yopt.ov. Plutarchus in 
vita Catonis Utic. * E^efTtfA^ug, ^IfrBVyW *AirokXmylSyif/roy Stutv^-^ 
Xiov, &irh TOV fpov^fß^Tog ixslvov xuiiXooy ; xai TrsVXfUxey 6 ävrig ft))$9 
ia-vaa-apLevog ijfJMg ;• HOBEN ; (ehiv 6 ' AvoWooviBrig) xalTot voWoi 
8ifX(;^0iI/xey' oXXa u^xig ierri xa» argsirrog, xai fiivm ^r^a), xol\ 
vparrnv i ti ay <rv vpoiTTvig. Diogenes Laertius^ p. 547* sect. 
91. * 
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K* ou$ay tkt^s iJIOeEN]) ßoi yiiq \iyw oi vapi ^Xij 
Ovie XaAov [/.itryao" Aicih o'rofta* otKKJL^ x. r. A. 
Nam ita legit Heiiricus Stephanus. 

** Sed in his omnibus locis irotiv mihi videtur esse non ottiotiiM^f 
sed, Unde hoc ? Quidni ? Cur ita hoc evenit ?" S. Seyer. 

Resp. Si Laune reddere voluissem, in promtti erat, Qut p<h 
luere^ sed nihil melius HESYCHII interpretatione^ JlAvß\ 
OTJAMflS' ftffl' woxg/tria)^. 



PROLOGUE 

TG THE ANDRIA OF TERENCE; 

PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL| DEC. 1825« 



DUNLOr. 

Salvete ! nobis benevoli et Terentto ! 
Quoscnnque, Elizae rite servantes fidem, 
Juvat vetusüs Interesse lusibus. 

Atqui (fatemur) nonnihil veriti sunius^ 
Ne> quod placere ceeteris accepimus. 
Et voSy scientioris alicujus gregem, 
Alibi teneret forsitan Prslectio. 

Nam crescit isthaec indies opinio, 
Errasse toti huc usque Majores viä : 
** Jam tempus adfert (clamitant) mores novos ; 
Aliamque rerum postulat scientiam !" 

Musae videtis quam gravi in periculo 
Versentur — ut per vim atque contumeliam 
Ubique notis exuontur sedibus! • 

At nosmet istud erimus auctores mali i 
Saltem hie, precamur, integrum cultuni sui, 
Normamque literata, non operaria, 
Servaverit Minerva ! Nos scientiam, 
Haudquaquam omissis caeteris, unam tarnen 
Habuimas olim, et nunc babemus maxumam, 
Se quisque ut ipsum noscat : isto scilicet 
Pacto arbitrantes optume ac facillume 
Institui ad omnia posse vitae munia. 

Hoc, usa Grascis semper exemplaribus, 
Veri atque Honesti consecratis fontibus. 
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Consueta nobis praBstat Institutio : 
Hoc universU civibus prodest magis ; 
Auget^ tuetur, servat hoc Rempublicam. 

Quod restaty advortatis huc animos velini : 
H äc nocte saltem doctus attenlis dabit 
Prselectionem, si ptacet^ Terentius. 



EPILOGUE. 

Crito^ solus. 

Demiror — ^nusquatnne mihi caupoua ? columnas 

Herculeas häc steterant, si memini^ plateä ; 
Ne plus ultra olim peregrino — {Prodit Davus,) 

Oh! Dave! quid istuc 

Ornati est i D. Di me denique respiciunt. 
Quid tibi vero agitur i C. Cauponam quaerito ubique. 

D. Cauponam dixti^ sordide ? plaude tibi, 
lo me qui incideris. C. Qut tandem i D, Urbana reperta 

Quippe a me disces: vilia vulgus amet; 
Privata ingenuis bodie vivaria. C Novi : 

Sancti Jacobt qualia vicus habet ; 
Res ubi civiles agitdnt, D, Propria, obsecro^ soll 

Ista Senatores seroper habere velint i 
Nonne alios, vivunt quotcnnque, donrique suique 

Pert%sum est i parilem hi jure merentur opem. 
Ergo ausculta. Homines Chartas consamere fiati 

Fcedere communi mille coire solent : 
Excipit hos grandisy vastaeque iunixa culinae, 

Atque instructa omni commoditate domus. 
Delecti e numero, rerum quos et patinarum est, 

Nullo* permisso vindice, summa pen^s. 
Est quoque Curator scitissimus — hoc ego fungor 

Munere. — C. Curator tune vocaris ? — D, Ita est. 
Qui servus fueram, servis nunc impero : nullus 

Segnitiae locua hie : dux ego, quicquid agunt. 
Solus et annonam, impensas, rescripta, tribntum, 

Procuro. — C. Qui sis, jam kene notus eris. 
D. Qui grege de nullo fuerit, contemptus et exlex 

(ProrfiV Pam PH iLUs.) 

Omnino.' — C. Quisnam hie i Pamphile, tune foris i 
Tam cito ! quo properas ? — P. Ad conciiiabula uostra ; 

Dt soleo. — 0. Hui ! nee te jam nova nupta tenet i 
P. A mensa atque toro po^sim divortia ferre ; 
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A niensä et cliartä stat mihi nulla pati. 

C. Dt magni atque Deae ! at, nuptis tarn Barbara passis. 
Quid tandem innuptis fiet amabilibus i 

D. Actum aiunt secum ; et pejori lege queruntur 
Conjungi Mouachos in sua jura novos. 

C Inventum inventorum hoc est ; hoc jam omnia viocit. 

P. Imm6; vivendi hasc unica causa venit. 
Non hodie inservit miles, neque navita honori ; 

Mercatorve lucro : majus utrique bonum est. 
Quis penitus Rerum Naturam exquirere vellet, 

Ni data Athenaei festa, epulasque, forent ? 
Nemo Orientalisy nemo est Academicus, Alpes 

Nemo peregrinans transit in Italiam, 
Hanc qui non requiem poscat sibi. Commoda nescis, 

Mille voluptates, deliciasque loci. 
Quin referam — ante focum lecti mollissima pluma, 

Quali oüm haud fultus Sardanapalus erat. 
Membra reclinatus^ cubitisque utrinque levatis^ 

OscitO) dormito — nam sibi quisque vacat. 
N Unc hos, nunc iilos leviter percurrere libros, . 

Fabellam, vitam, drama, poemation, 
Censurasve juvat ; narrare, audire vicissim, 

Contineant chartae quicquid in urbe novi. 
D. Tum vero patulam semper servare fenestram 

Lecta bohors. P. Multum hinc plebis in ora jocor.. 
At notos — nutu — niclu — risuve saluto : 

Reddere |)ersonae congrua cuique meum est. 
Lux haec intqr abit : — quinta dein scribitur hora 

Passim : unus labor hie sollicitat placidos« 
" Nulla dies nobis sine lilera.'^ C. At, oro, paratus 

Qualis sit coenas ? P. Protinus ista peto. 
Symposium en ! lautum — tecti in penetralibus altjs 

Bis senos, ut par, mensa rotunda capit« 
Harius hoc-^conclave patens plerumque subimus ; 

Inspicit hie chartam quisque, legitque locum. 
Tum praesto aut carnis solidae repetita voluptas 

Ad libitum ; aut uni portio sufBciens. 
Insuper et vini per sobria pöcla, triental 

Ebiberit. C. Parce permodiceque tuus. 
P* Sane — sed laquear, lychni, et pretiosa supellex 



^Non sua, confiteor, non aliena tamen) 



Vel Regem efBciunt — nulla et mercede niinistri 

Donandi« C. Laudo hoc — optima conditio est. 
Quin me duc ; nam tecum hodie ccenarcrr-D. Quid^ audax, 
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' Inceptas i umbris accubuisse nefas. 

P, Quod licet^ inspexisse dabo, et per singula ducam ; 

Arcetur dapibus turba profana. C Grave est. 
D. Multa pnus curae — ora — ambi--^suifragia capta : 

Qui te proponaty quique secundet^ opus. 
Fecerit arbitrium de te taudem urna ; periclum 

Magnum hoc — exsiliat calculus ater^ abis ! 
C. Non Cereris, Bacchique mihi m^steria tanti. 

P. Quin abeo — ^infelix, atque profane, vale— 

[Exeunt P AM, €t Day. 
C Haud inventa tarnen nostratibus ulla uovabunt 

Ingenium, hospitibus semper, ut ante, ferum. 
Ad vos confugio-^securus quippe repulsae est, 

Qui v^stram implorat pauper et hospes opem. 



ORIGINES; 

Ory Reniarks on ihe Origin of several States^ Empires^ 
and Cities. By Sir W. Drümmond. 8vo. 



ii.FT£R a carefui perusal of this learned and elaborate work 
on Chronology and History, the following remarks occurred to 
me as perhaps caiculated to be useful in the investigations 
wbich form the subject of Sir W. Drummond's researches. 

Ancient Chronology is a subject from which the learned turn 
away with dread, and the unlearned, either with coiUempt, or 
with füll satisfaction in whatever one book they have selected as 
their oracle. The number of those who, by having made them- 
selves acquainted with the existing differences of opinion on 
this subject, and the hinges on which the controversies turn, are 
competent to form a judgment on Ancient Chronology, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It has not fallen to my lot to meet with even 
one person acquainted with the principia of the subject ; 
neither do I profess myself to have done more than reduce to 
short tables, and so bring before the eye, the Systems of Usher, 
Newton, Jackson, Haies and Faber. 

In the present age, the old maxim, Omne ignotum pro mag" 
nifico, no longer holds good ; but, on the contrary, the levelliug 
principle proclaims, to the great satisfaction of the o» 70XX0), 
Omne ignotum pro inutili; and therefore, now if ever, the la- 
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borioüs chronologist mv/ expect that his labortr m il! be niisap- 
preberided by ignorance and aspersed by envy and self-suffici- 

ency. 

There ia also anotfaer discouragement^ which I am not aware 
haa beeil clearly stated. The judgment of sensible men iä like 
a patr of scales : k weighs the pros and eons and decides by 
their preponderation. Horace possessed this judgment tibeo he 
pronounced^ Non ego paucis offendar maculis / and Sir Isaac 
Newton, after having perused the comnientatora on Ibe 
Prophecies> obserired, ** Amongst the Interpreters of the last age 
there is scarce one of note^ who hatb not made sonie diacotrery 
^orth knowmg ; and thetu:e 1 seem to gather that God ia about 
opening these mysteries/' (Observations on the Prophediea, p. 
^53.) And Mr. Waple exhibited this accurate and imj^artial 
|udgment, vtrhen he observed, that ** the many errors and divi- 
sious which aprung up with the reformation, plainly ptove, that 
there were many tares mixed with it ; but which God hatb been 
pleased to make use of to many good ends ; there being scarce 
any erroneous persuasion in rehgion, which hath not some truth 
mixed with it ; and which was not occasioned by dorne neglecl 
in the church^ which God^ by those extremes punishes them for, 
and calls on them to reform/' (Waple on Revel. x. 6, 7«) 

But perhaps the finest example of impartial and sound judg- 
ment is that displayed by Bishop Burnet in his exposition of 
the 17th Article of the Church. Sound judgment tinds pekrtii 
in rubbish ; unsound judgment finds rubbish in pearls ; so'utid 
judgment discriminates and sums up ; unsound judgment con- 
founds and decides by ex-parte evidence. The views whi^h art 
sometimes taken of such great works as this of Sir W. Drum^ 
mond, frequently remind me of the fable of Momus and VenüsL 

But let this great investigator proceed : I observe much in 
his work of very great importance ; and I offer the followin|^ 
remarks with diffidence^ though not wiihout hope that they 
may be useful. 

The first thought then that Struck me, was that a system öf 
ancient chronology may be compared to the old woman's fagot, 
which she endeavored to break without advice and without assi^t- 
ance. It then occurred to me that if a stick could be taken outof 
the Said fagot and your learned correspondents would favor the» 
public with their Joint exertions, this stick might be broken, aiid 
perhaps^ in the end, the whole fagot surmounted. 

Permit me then to select such a question as, if decided, wiay 
be of great importance not only in itself, but uhimately id 
relation to other questions. This question is one which f haVis 
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notyet seen eilber satisföctorily put^ or ansu^eredt viz^ 'whtti 
can we collect from scripture simplj^ respecting the origfti 
and duration of the Assyrian Empire; and more particulärly 
whetber any light can be gained from seripture, reepecting ihe 
fbllowing important probledi proposed by Sir W. Drumtnond; 

"In Order to discover/' wiys Sir W. Dmmitiond, "if Ihi» indeed b« 

Eossibly the epoch when the Assyrian empire was fouBdedyWe must 
egin by ascertaining the period of its fall. This event, it is now gene- 
rally allowed by cbrönologersy took place in the year 747 hefore the 
Christian aera. We have Nintis at the beginning of the line, and Sar- 
danapalns at the end. The problem is to determine the dnration of 
the inter? al^ between the time when the former mounted the throne^ 
and the time when the latter deseended from it." (Vol. u p. 224.) 

He adds, (p. £27.) 

** There can be no doobt, that as Ninereb was twfce taken by the 
Hedes, first ander the command of Arbaces^ in the year 747 hefore the 
Christian aera ; and secondly, ander the command of Cyaxares, in th^ 
year 603 hefore the same epoch ; the Greeks may have been lad into 
mistakes and contradictions concerning the daration of the Assyrian 
empire. This empire was in fact dissolvedin the time of Arbaces; but 
as As^yria still existed as a kingdom, and as Nineveh was not de* 
stroyed until the reign of Cyaxares ; the difference between the stata 
of Assyria hefore Sardanapains, and after the death of that monarch, 
may have escaped the attention of writers, who wer'c not accurately 
acquainted with oriental history." 

And at p. £41. he further observes, 

'^The Assyrian monarchy was subverted by the Medes in the year 
747 hefore Christ. Tbe Medes retained possession of Assyria during 
209 years." 

The 'first obserYation which I have here to make is that Sir 
W. Drummond is mistaken in supposing that chronologers are 
agreed in respect to the Subversion of the Assyrian empire in 
the year 747 before Christ The learned Jackson^ in bis Chro- 
Dological Antiqaities^ so bighly applauded by Dr. Hales^ posi- 
tively denies the fact. He obscrves. Vol. i. p. 303. **Dr. 
Prideaux« in bis Connection of the Old and New Testaments, 
makes Arbaces the same with Tiglath-Pilesir or Tiglath-Pul- 
Asar, (which is the right name) and Belesis to be Nabonassar, 
(or raore truly Nabo-nasar) whicb is all mere invention, and not 
founded in any chronology : and it is also absurd ; because Ar- 
baces is a Median name, and Tiglath-Pul-Asar is an Assyrian 
name ; and so they could not be the same person. But being 
sensible from scripture evidence that Media was subject to the 
king of Assyria^ and that there was no king in Media distinct 
from the king of Assyria to the end of the reign of Sennache- 
rib ; he supposes a second defection of the Medes from the 
Aaayrtans, aiid tbat they revoked from Senhacherib after tbe 
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I088 of bis ^rmy in Judea, and Iiis return to Nineveh, and $et 
up for themselves a sort. of deoiocratical government ; but aooB 
growing sick of the confusions which this caused amongst tliem, 
they chose Dejoces for their king. This \i'bich Dr. Prideanx 
^lls the second defection, was in truth the first^ which happened 
on the death of Sennacherib; and neither Ctesias nor anjf otber 
ancient faistorian ever mentioncd a second revoltof the Medes; 
and it is evident from Herodotus, that after the revolt of the 
Medes from the Assyiians, a few years before they cbose Dejo- 
ces for their king, they maintained their liberty, and afterwards 
their kingdoin, iudependent of tBe Assyrians to the last ; to the 
final destruction of the Assyrian empire^ and tili they were con- 
quered by Cyrus." 

I request attention to Mr. Jackson's argumenta in proof of 
the foregoing Statement ; they are too long to be transcribedi 
but the work itself deserves the utmost attention. 

I would confine the inquiry now to such scriptural docu- 
ments as bear on the question between Sir W. Drummond and 
Mr. Jackson, and which have been either not at all or slightiy 
touched on by either. And I must add, that I have been niuch 
pleased with Sir W. Drummond's discernment in estiinating the 
testimonies of profane history, precisely as they deserve to be 
estimated in respect to remote chronology ; and in the defer- 
ence which he pays to the sacred historians who recorded whac 
they either witnessed or had means of delermining* See Origi** 
nes, Vol. II. p. 472, &c. 

The inquiry now to be instituted is simply, whether we can 
collect froQi scripture any proof that between the year B. C. 
747> and the year B. C. 710, when Sennacherib was repulsed, 
the Assyrians were subject to the Medes or not. Here we 
obviously turn to the sacred writers who lived and wrote during 
the period in question, and tö Isaiah especially, as writing most 
largely concerning i\ssyria itself. It appears then from Isaiah, 
that in the year B. C. 742 (according to the Bible chronology) 
the Assyrians had not invaded the west of Asia, but that Ahaz 
invited them^ in order to be delivered from his enemies, the 
kings of Syria and of Israel. It would almost appear from ch» 
vii. of Isaiah, that they had not penetrated at all to the west of 
the Euphrates ; for they are described as now overflowiug the 
banks of that river, and like a deluge overwhelming all the 
earth. In eh. viii. 7. accordingly we read, *' Now therefore be- 
hold the Lord bringeth upon them the waters of the river, strong 
and many, even the king of Assyria and all his glory : and he 
^ihall come up over all bis Channels, and go over all his banks ; 
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and he shall pass through Judah : he shali overflow and go o?er; 
be shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching out of bis 
m\fi^H shall fiU the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel !'" More 
particularly, in eh. xi. the prophet having described the march 
of bis army to the vicinity of Jerusalem, as Bishop Lowth 
-well observes^ and the author of the book of Ecciesiasticus con* 
£rm8, (ch« xlviii. 18, &c.) it follows in cb. xi. that Hezekiah 
«bould by bis prayers destroy the king of Assyria (v. 4.) and 
prepare the way for the kings of the East by dryiug up the 
Euphrates, (v. 15, 16). But more particularly still, in ch.xiii. it 
is predicted that the Medes should be the instruments of the de- 
struction of Nineveb. (v. 17«) 

That the prophet intends the empire of Nineveb by Babylon 
in this chapter, is obvious from the circumstance that he adds, 
^' the Lord of Hosts hath swom, that I will break the Assyrian 
in my landr (v. 24, 25.) 

The Assyrian, therefore, had not been before broken, but 
iivas to be broken in Judea by the instrumentality of Hezekiah, 
as confirmed by Josephu8,*in relation to the Medes; and in 
^relation to the Babylonians, by the circumstance that after the 
repulse of Sennacberib the king of Babylon formed an alli^- 
ance with Hezekiah. (cb. xxxix.) This first Separation of Ba- 
bylon and Media from the Assyrian empire, in effect, destroyed 
both Babylon and Nineveb, as that eminent divine Joseph Mede 
observed, and was consequently 'predicted by Isaiah as the fall 
of Babylon. (Mede on Revel. xiv. 8.) And here I cannot but 
notice bow beautifully the prophets illustrate each other, as in 
respect to the capture of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, 
compare Habakkuk, eh. ii. Isaiah eh. xxii. and Daniel eh. v. 
23, &c. there needs no comment. Let us nbw turn to 
Isaiah eh. xxxvii. 1 1, &c. ; and hear Sennacberib's own account 
of bis own, and of his father*s victories. So far from observing 
any intimation that Nineveb was subject to Media, during the 
interval in question, I rather see intimations both in Isaiah and 
eise w here to the very contrary. In 2 Kings xviii. 11, we are 
informed that " the king of Assyria did carry away Israel into 
Assyria, and put them in Halah and in Habor by the river of 
Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes." This event is placed 
in the year B. C. 726. Neither should we pass by the record 
of Tobit relating to a period after the building of Ecbatane, for 
it speaks of the fall of Nineveb as then future. (cb. xiv. 4.) 
For Tobit could not have been led captive before the Assyri- 
ans penetrated into the Holy Land by the instigation of Ahaz, 
that is, before the year B. C. 741. (Isaiah viii. 7.) laliis tiine 
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tben, Ibat is^ after the year 741 , Nineveb was not destrojed) 
but Tobit lived to hear of its capture. 

I bave now opened my first question on aiicieot cbronologji 
and request tb« opinions of your learned correspondenta on tbe 
BtatementB of scripture respecting the time of the fall of Nine- 
veb ; wbicb event, as far as I see^ did not in any senae take place 
tiil the repulse of Sennacherib. Mr. Gregory, in bis TrMti^ 
printed in 1665, has given perbaps tbe best iiitroduction to the 
bistory of the Assyrian enipire. It contains the original docii*' 
ments without bypotbesis. 

In respect to the duration of tbe Assyrian empire under Nine«« 
veby a question which Sir W. Druinmond considers as depend^ 
ing on that already proposed, viz. wheii did the capture of Ni- 
neveb take place ; I beg leave to offer a few thoughts* For- 
midable as the question appears, from the number and anti- 
quity of the autbors referred to, as well as from their not beii^ 
easy to be met with, Sir W« Drummond classes them under two 
leaders, of whom be considers all the rest as foliowers. These 
two are Ctesias and Herodotus. 

^ The duration (he observes, p. 222) of the Assyrian monarchy has 
-been differeutly stated by almost every ahcient anthor who has nen- 
tiooed the Kubject. Herodotus has assig^ned to it Ö20 years ; Ctesias 
upwards of 1360 jears, or upwards of 1300 years according to the varjh 
iog testimony of Diodorus Siculus/' 

Again, he observes^ p. 223 : 

<' We know from the book of Genesis, that Nineveh (the habltation 
of Ninus) was built in the time of Nimrod : and it is impossible tbere- 
fore to suppose, that Ninus did not live until thirteen generations afler 
(Nimrod. That Nimrod and Belus were the same, and that Ninus was 
the son of this primeyal monarch, I bave already proved from varioos 
authorlties, and more may be found in the pages of the ancient cbrono- 
grapbers/' 

At page 255, he observes : 

'^ Upon the whole then, I am inelined to believe that the text of 
Ctesias had been much corrupted by tbe copyists ; that in the case 
which we are consldering, different Statements of the nnmbers of years 
had been intrpduced into the different copies ; that this circumstauGe 
has chiefly occasioned tbe väriety of accounts which we bave received 
from those autbors who bave taken' Ctesias for their guide/' 

'* Webave uow (be adds, p. 256,) to consider the testimony of He- 
rodotus, a testimony which must be estimated as important since it 
comes from him ; and wl|&ch, if it be accurate, appears to overtbrow 
that of all the writers whose caiculations we bave been bitherto exa- 
1 ntining. «The Assyrians, says the father of bistory, had been masters of 
.IJpper Asia for 620 years, when the Medes were the first to rebei. (L. 
u 96.) Among tbe foliowers of Ctesias, Cephalion, who reckoned 
1013 ^earS| to the commencement. of the reign of Sardanapalns, has 
' giv^tt the lowest estimate of the duration of the Assyrian empire. It 
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seems therefore impossible to recoDoile the aceouQt of Herodotris 
with tliat df Ctesias; and yet iiuless this be dooe, oiie of the mo^t im^ 
portant questions in ancient chronology can nevcr be decided. Neitber 
of tbese t,wo authorities can be rejecfed without creating objections 
which cannot be Tanquished/' 

At p. 261, he further observes^ ihat M. Larcher supposes 
tbat Herodotus speaks only of the most florishirig State of the 
Assyrian empire^ which suppositiod of M. Larcher he rejects 
perhaps a little too hastily. My reasoh for thinking that he 
faas done so, is this^ — that at p. 276^ he himself supposes that 

**' Cbedarlaomer, king of Elam, accompanied hy three confederate, 
or rather tributary kiogs ; — Amraphel, king of Sbiiiar ; Arioch, king of 
Ellasar ; and Tidal, king of Nati^ns ; — ^invaded Palestine in the year 
1916 before Christ." 

Chedarlaomer he supposes to bave been the monarch called 
Gem-Shid by the Persians ; the king of Shinar he decyphers to 
bave been Belus or Nimrod, at that time a vassal of the grea% 
monarch of Iran. For slaughter in Genesis xiv. 17. he sub^ 
atitutes smiting, It is observable also, that Isaiah in eh. xli. 
plainly refers to the battle of kings in predicting the fall of the 
Assyrian empire by means of Cyrus, who like Abraham^ should 
come from the East^ and be representative of the Gentiles as 
Abraham also had been. But what are the reflections which 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind when we read of Abra^ 
harn and bis few domestics and herdsmen defeating the great 
king of Iran i Is it not natural to suppose, that whatever proud 
. and lofty names their posterity gave to such kings, and whatever 
conqqests they attributed to them^ their forces were very insi^ 
nificant, and the space which they occupied exceedingly small i 
If Media was even colonised at that time, how could the con- 
quest of a few colonists have amounted to the foundation of a 
real empire, of which Media could be considered by an intelli- 
gent historian like Herodotus, as forming a part i Or even if 
then subdued, might it not have been lost and won repeatedly 
after the days of Amraphel i 

Is there then any thitig unreasonable in reconciling Ctesias 
: and Herodotus by the supposition that Ctesias foUowed the 
Chaldean history of their own kings^ and their exploits ab ovo; 
whiie Herodotus dated the Assyrian empire from the time when 
it became possible, by the multiplication of the human species, 
for what an unprejudiced person would admit to be an emptre, 
to bave any existence i But even supposing the marvelloiis 
histories of Belus and Ninus to have been perfectly true^ might 
not the Assyrians have lost again the countries which they con- 
:jqoered ander their foanders ; and not have recovered tbem ab as 
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ihät tbey sliould form a permanent part of their empire/ untH 
the time from which Herodotus dates the Assyrian empire in 
Upper Asia ? Likewise, do we certainly kuow the exten t of ter- 
ritory intended by Herodotus by the expression Upper Asia, 
or wbether he meant by it the whole or part of Upper Asia ? 
Are we sure that he did not intend Media especialiy as the 
complement of Upper Asia ? 

If we now descend the stream of time from Abraham, it is a 
fair inquiry wbether the Phenicians, the sons of Anak^ uere not, 
until the days of Joshua, a nation that claimed empire nipre 
than the Assyrians could do so ? The Israelites likewise, an^ 
the Syrians remained undisturbed in their possessions to the 
M'est of the £uphrates tili the days of Ahaz« See 1 Kings, iv, 21 • 

I must own, I cannot see the difficulty of which Sir W. 
i>rummond complains in reconciling Ctesias and Herodotus ; 
for M. Larcber seems to roe to have removed the whole diffi- 
culty 

I must add, that L feit much interested in Sir W. Drum- 
mond^s identification of Nimrod and Amraphel. 1 have long 
suspected that one chief objection against the Hebrew chrono- 
^gy <^riginated in magnif^ing the achievements of Nimrod; 
and by consequence, conciuding that the Hebrew chronology 
did not allow time sufficient for the multiplicatiou of the hu- 
man race, in order to the achievement of such works as the 
tower of Babel. The authors of the Universal History appear 
to be right in maintaining that mankind, according to scripture, 
did not disperse tili the confusion of tongues at Babel. Pro- 
bably they raised a tower in the plaiii of Shiuar as a land-mark^in 
Order that they might find their way home, when they made iheir 
excursions in hunting. 

I speak with diffidence on a subject ta which 1 have attended 
■only as a ^apspyov ; but I must add, that the impression 
which has been made on niy mind in .perusing all the Systems of 
chronology, which oppuse that of the Hebrew text, is that they 
are clogged with much grealer difficulties than that of those wbo 
adhere to it. Difficulties tbere are in the Hebrew chronology; 
but in %ihat question, coucerniiig which we feel ever so decided 
and satisfied, are tbere not difficulties» however we may not 
perceive or acknowledge them ? The preponderation of argu- 
ineuts causes the assent of the judicious in a degree.correspond- 
ing to ihe preponderation ; and he who waits für cerlainty tili be 



asseois. 



Rasikus expectat dum defiuai amnis. 
Sir W. Drummond has much confirmed me iu my conviction 
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tbat if the scriptuies were more closely inspected, and profane 
historians classified like manuscripts under their prototypes, 
the subject would be mucli sinDplified, and some certain grounds 
taken possessiön of, whicb iiiight command other posts, whicli 
in their turn niight command others^ tili truth should be ascer- 
tained in relation to the leading and important questions in 
cbronology, 

I would only suggest one other source of information on this 
subject to those who believe that all scripture is given by inspi« 
ration of God ; and this is, that the types in scripture may often 
be real faistories, I propose then for consideration^ by way of 
specimen, whether the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse be 
not in type the chronology of Christas ministry ; and whether 
the ISth^ 13th, and 14th chapters of the same book^ be not the 
liistory in type of the family of Abraham sojourning in Egypt, 
and expelling the Canaanites^ in eh. xii. and in eh. xiii. as op- 
posed by the Assyrian empire ; and in eh. xiv. as destroying 
that empire both in its Assyrian and Babylonian branches. If 
80, it is probable that 1260 years are there allotted to the dura^ 
ration of the Assyrian empire from its iirst dawn to the com- 
mehcement of its fall.' 

Sir W. Druinmond has- likewise my thanks for proving that 
we have been too much dtsposed to underrate the wisdom of 
£gypt^ as recorded in Scripture. We have indeed made great 
attainments in some subordinate branches of science ; but 
nevertheless 1 much question whether we have not lost as much 
ground in those sci^nces which form the trunk and piilar of the 
niost vaiuable knowlege both divine and human ; but this en- 
^iiify i reserve for a future opportunity. I have only to repeaf, 
tbat I shall feel obliged to your correspondents^ if they think 
mt tnistaken in any of the positions proposed in- this paper^ to 
set me rights and ' likewise ta contribute their efforts to the 
determining of the important question which l have proposed. 

I.M.B. 



' Irenaeus observes on the thirteentl) chapter of the Apocalypse, tbat 
the; account there of tbe image and the numbeV plainly refers tu this 
Image which Nebuchadnezzar set up, If we carefuHy analyze sacred 
prophecy, we shall find it to consist of homogeneous histories, conceaiing 
each oiher as the coatsof an onion envelope and hideone anotber. If we 
trace for instauce, the subject of the third chapter of Genesis, through 
the Bible, we shi^li prove the truth of Lord Bacon*8 maxim, that pro- 
phecies are repeatedly fulfiUed in ipecmen^ tili they are cumpleted in 
perfedion, See Bp. Sherlock's masterly Leclures on Prophccy. 
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And trifles for choice roatters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gatliering pebbles on the shore. 

Paradite Regamed^ iv. SS5« 

A Correspondent in a former number discusses the question, 
whetber in the passage of Claudian, de Con?. Prob, et Oljk 
16. 

Nee quisquam procerum tentet, licet aere vetusto 

Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma seuatu, 

Se jactare parem ■' 

JFloreat is to be referred to Roma, or to the quisquam proce^' 
rum. The latter construetion may be defended by the followiI^^ 
passage from the 8aaie author, which, though not exactly parair 
Jel, contaius the same species of inelegance. 

Sentiet iratani procul segida, sentiet ictum 

Fulminis, et genitum divina sorte pigebit, 

Optabitque mori : 
so Ovid, Met. x. 371. 

Et modo desperat» modo vult tentare ; pudetque^ 

Et cupit ; et quod agat non invenit. 
Compare Addison^ Uuyftftioyepavoftap^m : 

Jamque dies Pygmaeo aderat, quo tempore csesi 

Pceoituit foetus, intactaque maluit ova : 
unless indeed Addison mistook panituU for a personal verb ; 
which is not at all improbable, for Addison's Jüitinity, though 
easy and flowing to an exemplary degree, is far from being mih 
nutely correct, as thb very passage evinces.' 

Every one remembers the irrefragable argument by which 
Dr. Slop confounded my uncle Toby's scepticism relative to the 
seven sacraments : '^ Are there not seven planets l seven days 
of the week i seven golden candlesticks ?" Perhaps the Doctor 
had read a certain passage in Plutarch's dialogue iti^ Ttyi EI^ 
where one of the Speakers endeavors to prove^ by a similar ad- 



■ So also bis versification : 

QuaSolis tepet ortu^primitiisque diei. 
■ ■ — atqoe immortalia dona capessunt. 
Vindex a tergo implacabile ntv'it. 
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duction of particulars, the peculiar mystery and importance at- 
tacbing to the number five. 

A writer in the seventeenth Century speaks of ^' cawses (cause- 
ways) uncartable, and pavements unpracticable ;" the Greek 
eafufii^svTos, Our language formerly approached nearer to the 
Greek in its power of compounding words than at present. 

Taylor's Holy Dying, chap. v, sect. 8. " I remember iny 
own and tny friend*s need^" i. e. intimacy; a singular usage, 
after the Latin necessitudo. Another occurs in one of bis ser- 
mons, Vol. v. p. 446, ed. Heber, *'if naturalists say true, that 
nepkews (nepotes) are very often liker to their grandfathers than 
to iheir fathers." 

Cic. Tusc. Disp. III. 11. Bifariam quatuor perturbationes 
squaliter distributae sunt. Nam duo sunt ex opinione boni ; 
quarum altera voluptas gestiens, id est, praeter modum elata iae- 
titia opinione praesentis magni alicujus boni : altera cupiditas, 
&c. Ergo haec duo genera, voluptas gestiens et libido, bono- 
rum opinione turbantur. Turbare is here used as rapa^on* Soph. 
Antig. 805. 

(TU xa) Toie veixo^ ivigmf 

The following passages deserve to be noticed, as instances of 
an uncoininon construction. 

Hie specus horrendum^ saevi spiracula Ditis^ 

Monstratur. Virg. Ma. vii. 569- 

(Some of the old editions faave, 

Hie specus horrendum, et saevi spiracula Ditis 

Monstrantur«) 



niptos obliqua per ungues 



Porrigitur radix, longi firmamina trunci. 

Ov. Met X. 490. 

■ ■ ■ Erat ardua turris 

Arce patens summa, fessis loca grata carinis. 

Ib. XI. 399* 



PARALLEL PASSAGES. 



L Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 21» Prseclarum nescio quod adepri 
sunt, qui didicerunt, se, cum tempua mortis venisset, totos esse 
VOU XXXIU. Cl.JL NO. LXV. H 
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perituros. Quod nl ila sil (itthil cnitn pugnpX qwd l»bet isCt 
res aut laetabile aut gloriosutn ? Hence Bolingbroke, word for 
Word ; '' The ancient and modern Epicureans provoke my in- 
digoation wben they boast, aa a mighty acquUition, their pre- 
tended certainty ihat the body and soul die together. If they 
had this certainty, couid the discovery be so very comfortable r 

Ik JEscb. PnuD. 101. 



v^ft oiiiv JSiJ^fi. 

Virg. ^n. VI. 103. 
Non uUa laborum. 



O virgo> nova mt facies inopinave surgit : 
Ooinia praecepi^ atque animo mecum ante peregi. 

IIL Claudian. de Raptu Pros. ii. 198« 
Torrentios amne 



Hybemo, tortaque ruunt pemicius hasta : 
Quantum non jaculum Parthi, non impetus Austri, 
Non leve sollicitse meutis dtscurrit acumen. 

Thus a late j^et illustrates the flight of an enchanted boat : 

Revolt of Islam, XU. 
like the arrowy cloud 



Of tempest, or the winged thought of man^ 
That flieth forth and cannot make afoode. 



IV, Cic. Tusc. Disp. iii. 6. Nee absurde Crantor, — Mi- 
nime, inquit, assentior bis, qui istam nescio quam indolentiam 
magno opere laudant : qua? nee potest esse, nee debet. — Nam 
istuc nihil dolere non sine magna inercede contingit, immanita- 
tis in animo, stuporis in corpore. Thus Pope : 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 

Their virtue fix'd : *tis fixM as in a frost ; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; &c. 

V. Ov. Met. XII. 157. 

Non illos citharse, non ilios carmina vocum, 
Longave multifori delectat tibia buxi : 
Sed noctem sermone trahtint^.virtusque-loquendi 
• Materifi est. 



^nga. 
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Hence perhaps Miiton, Pttradise Lost, iu 555. 
- lö discöurse more sweet 



(For eloquence tbe soul^ song cfaamus the sense) 
Others apart sat on a faill retir'd. 
In thoughts liiore elevate, and rea§on'd bigh 
Of providence, 8cc. 

Milton's partiality for Ovid la well known. It is not impos- 
sible that the passage in tbe same book of the Metamor- 
pboses, wbere the Centaurs atteropt to overwbelm the invulner- 
able Caeneus with uprooted rocks and trees, was in Milton's 
mind, when he represented die angelic army as resorting to the 
säme means of defence against the new-invented artillery of 
. Satan : the occasion is similar^ and tbe descriptions bear some 
resemblance to each other. 

Compare Paradise Lo8t> vi. 634. sqq. 

Saxa^ trabesque super^ totosque involvite montes^ 
Vivacemque animam missis eUdite sylvis. 

Obrutus immani cumulo, sub pondere Ceeneus 
^stuat arborep, congestaque robora duris 
Fert humeris : sed enim postquam super ora caputque 
Crevit onuSy neque habet quas ducat Spiritus auras. 
Deficit interdum : modo se super aera frustra 
Tollere conatur^ jactasque evolvere sylvas; 
Interdumque movet : veluti quam cerninms (ecöe) 
Ardua si terras quatiatur motibus Ide. 

VI. Pseudovidii Consolatio ad Liviam Aug. 113. 

Congelat interdum lacrymäs, duratque, tenetque^ 

Suspensasqne otuius fortius intus agit. 
£rumpant, iterumque gravant gremiumque sinusque, 

Effusas gravidis uberibusque genis. 
In vires abiit flendi mora : plenior unda 

Defluit^ exigua siqua retenta mora. 

We have here the original of an admired passage of Lord 
Byron, which is indeed fitile more than a paraphrasid of the two 
first lines. Lotd Byron pöösessed m ä high degr^e the faculty 
of transmittifig the thoughts and images of others^ invested witli 

new and brilliant colors. 

,'■.'>.■■ . • • 

Puriüna, ^ finw . 
The die^pest ie« that ever froze 
Caft^only o'er th« duriace clo«^ ; 
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The living stream lies quick below. 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow. ^ 
Still was bis seard-up bosom baunted* 
With tboughts which Nature bath implanted ; 
Too deeply rooted tbere to vanisb, 
Howe'er our stifled tears we banisb ; 
Wben, struggling as tbey rise to Start, 
We check tbose waters of tbe beart, 
Tbey are not dried : tbose tears unsbed 
But flow back to tbe fountain-bead. 
And resting in tbeir spring more pure, 
For ever in its deptbs endure, 
Unseen, unwept, but uncongeal'd. 
And cberisbM most wbere least reveal'd. 

A few more instances of similar adoptions in our English 
poets, tbpugb not from tbe ancients, niay amuse tbe reader. 

1. Marlowe's Faustus. 

Oh 1 if my soul must sufl^er for roy sin, 
Impose some end to my incessant pains ; 
Let Faustus live in bell a tbousand years, 
A bundred tbousand, and at last be savM. — 
Wby wert thou not a creature wanting soul i 
Or wby is tbis immortal that thou hast i 
All beasts are bappy, for wbene*er tbey die, 
Tbeir souls are soon dissolv'd in elements ; 
But mine must live still to be plagued in bell. 

Young's Last Day. 

Could 1 bave sinn'd, if I bad jiever been, 
But still increas'd the senseless bappy mass, 
FlowM in tbe stream, or sbiver'd in tbe grass i 
Father of mercies ! wby from silent earth 

Didst thou awake, and curse me into birth i 

• • # # • 

Tbe beasts are bappy ; tbey are born, and keep 
Short watch on earth, and then lie down and sleep; 
Pain is for man. 

• « « # # 

.__ Oh grant — at least 

Tbis one, tbis little, almost no request : — 
When I have rav'd:ten tbousand years in fire, 
Ten tbousand. tbousand, let roe theo expire. 
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8. Massin^r^s Üuke ofMilan^ AtX.y. Sc. I, 

Why couldst ihou think " 

that 1 tanlely would sit dowii^ before 

1 had dried th^se eyes^ still wet with showera of tears, 
üy the fire of my revenge? 

Campbeira Gertrude^ St. vXu 
to-morrow thou 



In glory's fires shalt dry tby tears. 

S. Ariosto, Satire. 

Mal pu6 durar il rosignuolo in gabbia ; 
Piü vi 'sta '1 cardellino^ e piü il fanello ; 
La rondine in un di vi muor di rabbia. 

Scott. 

The captive thrush may brook the cäge ; 
The prison'd eagle dies for rage. 

4. Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide, f. St. 3. 
If this may done gladnesse 



To any lover^ and bis cause availe^ 

Have he my thanke^' and mine be the travaile. 

Childe Harold, ad fin. 
with bim alone may rest the pain^ 



If such there be — with you^ the moral of bis strain. 

5. Titus Andronicus^ Act. iv. Sc. 4. 

The eagle suifers little birds to sing. 
And is not careful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing that with the shadow of bis wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 

Thus the eagle in Scotts (Lady of the Lake^ iii.) 

With bis broad shadow on the lake, 
Silenced the warblers of the brake. 

{Statins has a forcible expression : 

■ Non segnius ardens 

Incurrit Tydeus, quam flammiger ales olori 
Imuiinety et magna trepidum circumligat umbra.) 

mmmmmmtmmmmmmmHmmmmmmmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmammammmmmamammmmmmmm^mmmmammmmmmammm 

4 

' i. e. the profits of my labor. 
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6; Cokridge's Ztpolja. 

— - - O f or 8 tleep 
For sleep itf elf to rest in ! 

Jeremy Taylor's Sermon of Godly Fear, Vol. v. p. 134. ed, 

Heber. 

They make their rest weary and chargeable, and tfaey still vex 
tlieir weary soul^ not considering, that there is no other ale^ 
for sleep to rest in. 

This last is to be numbered among unintentional plagiarisms. 
It is thus that memory is sometimes confounded with Imagi- 
nation, where the niind of tbe later writer is fertile in origimd 
conceptions, and the image in question is sucfa as to be easily 
mistaken for ibe native grovi tb of bis fancy. The above is a 
favorite mode of speaking with Taylor. Tbus in bis Sermons, 
Vol. II. p. 43. ed. Jerment. '^Tbe eye of beaven, ^nd the 
eye of that eye, God himself." (compare p. 75.) Vol, iii. p. 
177* '' the notion of a notion.'' Holy Dyiug, chap. i. sect. it. 
§ 7. ^' Men's joys are troublesome, and the fear of lo^ing them 
takes away the present pleasure, and a man had need of another 
felicity to preserve this.*' 



VII. Miltoniana. 

In the editions of Paradise Lost, printed during Milton's 
life-time, a peculiar, and, as it would seem, in söme measurb sys- 
tematic mode of spelling is observable, which has been bat 
little, if at all^ noticed by bis editors and critics, unless in tbe 
case of particular words, the orthography of which, from its 
effect on the metre, it was iropossible to overlook. Tbe ai^u- 
ments in favor of its being systematiCji are, first, that severalof 
the peculiarities are pretty uniformly preserved ; secondly, that 
the reasons of them are in some cases evident; thirdly, that 
they agree to a great extent with the orthography of bis earli^r 
publications, in which, as having been printed under the autbor's 
own eye, the supposition of carelessness or ignorance in an 
amanuensis or a corrector of the press is inadmissible ; fourtbly, 
that among the list of errata prefixed to one of the earliest edi^ 
tions, (the second, we believe) the foliowing occurs: ^'Lib. l. 
V, 760, for hundveds read hunderds:* the errata specified being 
only thirteen in number, with a notiee $ubjoined : '' Othier Ute- 
ral fauhs the reader of bimself may correct ;" clearly implyiDg 
U^at the errors actually noticed are either stich as the r^der,"tf 
left to bimself, might be liable to consider as no errors at aU, or 



}^U0if, 



m 



-4Micb asy knawing tb^m to be errors,; he might be unable to rec- 
lify for waot of knowing the true reading. The enatum in 
questioB belonged^ of course, to the former claas ; vhence it 
follows that the spelling of hunderds was intentional.' As 
many of these singularities of orthograpliy are traceable to the 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew etymology of the words, it will not 
be altogether foreign to our design to set down such as have 
occurred to us worthy of notice, particularising such as are so 
traceable. Such a collection will not be regarded as uninter- 
esting, when it is recollected that Milton had devoted consider- 
able attention to the philology of bis own language, as is appa- 
rent from bis various writings. We have omitted innumerable 
varieties of spelling, which are evidently eitfaer errors of the 
press, or referable to the orthography of that period, as joyny 
tteddy^ brest, o're for o^er, &c. 

In the advertisement prefixed to the poem, he deiines the 
nieasure to be, " English heroic verse without rime ;" on the 
other band, Book i. v. 16. •* Things unatteinpted yet in prose 
or rhime/[ u e. verse in the abstract, from f ufljLce^ ; rime being 
derived immediately from the Italian rima* 'l'hus acorrespond- 
ent of our own, in a valuafoie paper on the Horatian Alcaic 
verse, scruples not to speak of Horace '' building the Alcaic 
rhyme." In the same advertisement we have meeter for metre, 
apparently on the principle of accommodating, orthography to 
pronunciation ; the double e occurring again in eevning or 
eev'ning for evening, and austeer for austere, and the transpo- 
sition. er for re being found in hunderds above-mentioned, 
niassacher for massacre, xi. 675, and chiüern for children. 

Book I. V. 92, highth from A/gA, as length from long^ &c. 
highthn'df v. 126. vi. 629, and Arg. to iv. despare, probably 
an error, for it is usually printed despair : v, 157, cherube, per- 
baps to intimate that the latter syllable is long in the original : 
V. *2.47 ffardesif for fartkest, and elsewhere furder; so ii. 934, 



^ In the same table of errata we find, ^'Lib. ii. v. 414, for we read 
wee r but as wee is the common orthography of Miltoii's age, (or rather 
of the age in which he first became a writer) we have not adduced it as 
im ifletance in point. One oth^r error is worth noticing : ** Lib. i. v. 
fi5, for th* Etemal Providence, read Eiemai/^ — Milton*s meaning, like 
that of many other of our poets, bas suffered by passing through a suc- 
cession of editors, variously qualified, and in various ages of our versa- 
tile language : the injury, however, has been less than might have been 
expectra, considering the abstruseness of bis manner and matter. Thts 
•exemplary accuracy of st>'le has been of Service to him in this particu- 
4ar^ prfiserving him tol^rably unimpaired even by the ord^l of^&cbeap 
poeket edition. 
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fadom : v, 248, equald for equalFd, omittiug tbe interveniiig 
sign as useless ; so regaind^ markd, gatherd, 8cc. not liovefcr 
in cascs where the d i« ehanged to /, as cens^dy intranet (eii- 
tranc^), overarch't, &c. : v. 294, ammiral, according lo etynio- 
logy : V. S l6, warriers; so inventer, instrucler, persecufer : ▼. 
752, haralds for heralds: v. 766, carreer, according to ihe de- 
rivation. 

Book II. V. 332, voutsaf't for vouchsaf^d : v. 491, laniskh 
for landscape : v. 504, anow for enow, and elsewhere anougk, 
a pronunciation not yet obsolete : v. 533, warr ; so Jhrr, cff- 
murr, itiferr, &c. : v, 1046, leasure : qu. from laxatura ? 

Book III. V. 203, don for done; so gon. 

Book IV. V. 295, autoritie: v. 306, dissheveFd^ according 
to the etymology : v. 544, alablaster^ now a vulgarisin, but, 
like most vulgarisms, a relic of the old language; in Milton, 
however, it is probably an erratum : v. 56l, cours for coune; 
so vtrs, ectips, jipocalyps, univers, desperat, hrigad, &c. In 
Milton's earlier publications, so far as we remember, this mode 
of spelling is uniformly observed ; in the present he is lesa eon- 
sistent; v. 577, perfet for perfect; so countetfet, surfet: v. 
960, servilly from servil : so hostil, xi. 792. 

Book V. V. 344, meathes for meads (the liquor so called), ac- 
cording to the ancient pronunciation. 

Book VI. V. 368, gastly for ghastly : v. 826, TDrauth for 
wrath. 

Book vn. V. 787, (viit. 150, for in this edition the poem is 
divided into ten books) femal for female, etymologically. 

Book viii. (ix.) 29, maistrie for mastery ; so maister : t, 
35 j impreses for impresses (noun), as in the Italian. 

Book IX. (x.) 656, the blanc Moone. 

Book x. (xi.) 26b, unexspected, a curious erratum : ▼. 407» 
Motezume, the true orthography : v. 647 (65 1 ), \i hieb tacks t 
bloody fray ; vulg. makes : v. 7S9 (743) ceelitig. 

We conclude with a few remarks on parlictilar passages, 
which occurred to us in the way. 

Argument to Book i. '^ That angeis were long before this 
visible creation, was the opinion of many ancient Fathers/' So 
in bis lately discovered work De Doctrina Christiana, transla- 
tion, p. 187, '^ Many at least of the Greek, and some of tlie 
Latin Fatbers, are of opinion that angels, as being spirits, must 
bave existed long before this material world.^ To the passages 
qiioted in the note (ibid.) the above might bave been added» 

Book 11. Argument, " that prophesie or tradition in Hca- 
ven concerning another world and anothar kind of creature 
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equall or not much inferior to themselves about this time to be 
created." Thou hast made Mm a little Iower ihan the angek. 

Book IV. V. 5f)l, sqq. l'he Insertion of a parenthesis seems 
necessitry to restoie the true construction of tliese lines : 

Gabriel, (to thee thy course by lot hath giv'n 

Charge and strjcc watch' that to tliis bappy place 

No evil thing approach or enter in) 

This day at highlh of noon came to my sphear 

A spirit^ &c. 
as in the classical \i riters : 

iEole, (nanique tibi divunr) pater atque hominum rex 

Et mulceie dedit Ductus et tollere veuto) 

Gens inimic a, 8lc. 
and sonieiimes uithout the nam. V. 59^, 

— the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift^ bad thither roll'd : 
18 this the toLUfioKTTov oixov of the Greeks? 

Book V. V. 239 sqq. 

what enemie 

Late falln himself from Heaven, is plotting now 

The fall of others from like State of bliss; 

By violence^ no^ for that shall be withstood^ 

But by deceit and lies. 
In the common editions : 

By violence ? uo, &c. 
which is doubtless the true reading : it is remarkable, however, 
that the sentence, as pointed in the old edition, appears like an 
Imitation of a well-known Grecism : ßld jxev ou, (raurij yotg oux 
i^sa-Tai,) avarrji Ss xal \peySs0-iv. It is reniarkable that Landor 
(whose English prose is more impregnated wiih classical idioms 
than any since the time of Milton) sbould have employed the 
particle no in this conjnnction, exactiy after the Greck far 
shion : " Would you disciose to Edipus^ &c." " To him no ; 
but^*' &c. (Tovr(x) |X6v ov), Dialogue between John Home and 
David Huine ; ihus transmuting, asit were, an English colloquial 
form into a Greek idioni. Here an erdinary editor would inter* 
polate a note of interrogation between him and no. 

Book VI. V. 195 sqq. are pointed: 

' as if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way 



* i. e*the Charge of strict watch ; a Latinum. 
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Sidelong> bad posliM a mouBtain from Us leal» 
Half 9UQk witb all bis pine9. 
In tlie common editions : 

■ forcing way, 

Sidelong bad pusb'd, &c. 
V. 464 sqq. 

He wbo therefore can invent 



With wbat, &.c. - 



- to me deserves 



No less tban for deliverance wbat we oire« 
To me, i. e. in my opinion ; a Grecism. 

Book IX. (x.)v. 927, 

• on me exercise not 



Thy faatred 



It seems likely that Milton pronounced exercise. not ; other- 
wise the flow of tbe verse will be scarcely Miitoniaa. So x. 
1385 (XI. 494), 

against sucb cruelties 

Witb inward consolations recompenc't, 

And oft supported so as sball amaze 

Their proudest persecüters. 

Book IX. (x.) V, 299, ''ibe roots of bell :*' Toprapov ftflx, 
Hesiod. Tbeog. 

Book X. (xi.) V. 689. 

shall be beld tbe bigbest pitcb 

Of buman glorie, and for glorie done 

Of triumpb 

Glory is bere used in tbe same double sense as lam ; a glo^ 
rious or praisewortby deed : 

— — fastigia summa 

Dicentur laudis^ proque acta laude triumpbi. 
▼.785, 

First seen in acts of prowess eminent 

And great exploits ■ 

seen, i. e. spectati, distinguisbed : v. 813, 

Of tbem derided, but of God observ*d 

Tbe one just man alive ■ 

observatus, regarded witb bonor and favor« 

In tbe Penseroso, wbere tbe common editions read^ 
Nor let my due feet ever fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
it bäs been contended tbat tbe true reading is ''the '8todiöi)9 
cloister's pale ;'^ tbe error bavjixg originat^d in.tbe-siga of tbe 



•g^itive hm^ omine^nik umiA in otd wH^g« Tbi« conjecture 
is supported by an analogous passage in Dr. Jo^epli Beaumoot's 
•Psjcbe, Canto xvi. Stanza cxxxvi. yiherß, speaking of the 
sniraculous gift of tongues, he say«, 

They (the apostles) fipake ; but hampered aod scanted qow 
No loDger in the Syrian Speeches pale ; 

All Sounds to thenp in champagQe ]ay; 
i. e. in the pale of the Syrian speech. Mijtpq, moreover, would 
%ave preferred the Singular, cloister ; nor is the epithet pale 
«ufficiently defined for bis style of writing. 
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REMARKS ON 

ThePHCENICIAN and PUNIC Languages, and 

their reUUion io the Hebrexv. 



(Front Gesenius^s Geschichte der Hebräischen Sprache und 

Schriß.) 

In the total decay of the Phcienicio-Punic literature,' we have 
nothing left for the critical examination of these languages, 
but ist, insulated words found in old authors, especially 
the greater passage in Plautus (Pan. Act. v. sc. 1. £)• 
2d, Inscriptions and coins found principally in PhcßDician color 
nies : 3d, Proper nanies of persons and places, so far as they 
have an appellative signification and etymoiogy in the language 
of the country. On each of these sources in particular. 

I. Ofthe Phoenicio-Punic glosses in old authots/ scarcely 
the half can be recognised in the Hebrew, and as little can be 



■ It was perhaps not insignificant, at least Fliny (H. N. xviii. 5), 
makes mention of libraries at Carthage« Of Pbcenician authors we can 
Dame as historians, Sanchumathon (comp. Bocharti Chanaan^ cap. 17.}; 
JlfoscAtis (Jo$, Amiq, I. S. Sirabo 16. p. 757); Theadotus {Tatiani Orot. c. 
Gent no. 37) ; and Bios (Jos. Apion, 1. 17). Ofthe Carthaginians, Mago 
on husbandry (Plin. ]oco cit.) ; and Haimo, author of Periplus. Compare 
Liv. XXVIII. 46, concerning the iira Hamii^a^, in the temple of Juno La- 
finia, on whicb bis deeds were described in the Punic and Greek lan- 
guages. 

* They were first cpUected aipbabetically by Bemh. Aldreie Antiquid, 
Espan. p. 180 ff., and afterwards more completely according to the au- 
fbort, (trom Sanchumathon down to thefathers of the churcb and the 
granunarians) by Bochart (Chanaan, ii« 2 — 16.). 
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Remarks on 



•pointed out in another dialect^ which may be explattied froiti ibf 
folluwing cäuseg. 

1. Almost all the accounts proceed from uTiters who vi-eit 
themselves ignorant of the Phcenician, and who have borrowei 
their reniarks from others, wbich they have mostly misunder- 
stood. In language» with which they themselves^ and most 
readers were unacquainted, the old authors made no scruple to 
give explanations of words at a venture.' 

Thus the Etym. M. explains ßy^raym {^T\ JT2) by K^if^ 
(instead of olxo^ Kpovov) ; yaXooveg (i.e. largeships of the PbceAi» 
cians) by Ttegi^ootyi^ot (i. e, yalupa, tVT\y) ; o-ivSeJy by, of Sidon. 
According to ciervius, byrsa is the Phoenician for lealher, Didoi 
i. q> virago, the latter acxording to Etym. M. TrXav^i^, (all evw 
denlly only coujecture). 

2. The words have been ältered and disfigured so mucfai 
pdrtly by authors themselves, and partly by transcribers to wbom 
they were unknown, that it is difficult to guess them even wben 
the objects themselves are known. 3. The correspondiog 
Hebrew word may be lost to us. 4. In the Punic we mtist 
particularly consider, that it it has doubtiess received mboy 
foreign ingredients from th6 Libyan language.^ 5. Some words 
bave also been considered as Punic, which are more probabfy 
ancient ^gyptic, and to be explained from the Coptic' 

The following are a number of Phoenician and Punic glosses, 
of which the decyphering is piain. The latter are marked with 
an asterisk. 



^^8Ä, heu Hesych. (TP» tal- 
tnud). 
"Ahmt; (fn^) 86<^^roTlJ^ He- 

sych, 
Alma{TV2hj))virgo. Hieron. 

in Jes. VII. 

* Ahn (P^by) Dens. Plur. 
Alornm, Fem. Alonuth. Plaut. 
Pan. v. I, !• Conf. Sisenna 



ad h.l. 

''AX(px (nsw) i8oü^ Plut. 

Qucest. Sympos. 9. §. 2, 
Auhv)§j *Avo donni, (\VJ 

, * 

^^TNt) the Punic salutation, 

Meleagri Epigr. iii. 25. no. 
70. Plfiut. V. 2. 34, 38. 

scorid. 



» Comp. Pkiloy p. 23, 9. 

* Waltoriy Protegom. iii. 14. Thus Mapaliaf Magalut, (Nomadirk tent«) 
which accorciing tu Fesius is Punic, is in fact more probably Numtdian. 
Comp. Fabei's Antiquities of the Ilebrews, p, 110. 

3 Für insfance, the African names of plauts in Dioxcorides and Apu- 
leiuSf Bockart loc. cit. c. 15. on the contrary Rossii Etymologis ^gypt. tu 
d. d. W. W. 
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^Baal, dominus* Baal-Sß' 
min, dominus cali. Augustin. 
ad Jud. 16. Comp. Plaut, v. 
^•67. and 

^hilo Bj/bl. ap. Euseb. prap. 
Evang, 1. 10. Comp. Assema- 
ni BibL Orient. T. 1 1 1. p. 327 

BoLKy(o^ (/Y)D2), xXaüJftOf, 
Hesych. 

* Chanani OJi^JD), Phanix. 
Augustin. 

*Cussimezara (mtC^O mp) 
cucumis sylvaticns, Aputei. de 
Jlerbar. Virtutibus, 1 13. 
. *Edom (Dl, Rabb. 31») 
sanguis, August, ad Ps. 136. 

EXioDv (p^by) ü^^l(^TO^ Philo 
JBjfbl. loc. cit. 

, EÄfiori/* (D^nbK) Kgoviou ib. 
Hei, Hai, 'H\ (!?Nt) Dens, 

Serv.Bud Damascius ap. Pho^ 
$ium, 

I«ov8 (TVTzzTn^) jxovoyev^f, 

Philo Bybl. ap. Euseb. prap. 
Evang. iv. 16. 

KmufioofjLov (ttöDjp) Cinna- 

mon, Herodot. iii. 111. Tbe 
termination is Grecized, after 
^fifioftov, amomum, 

MiXx^gCf?!^) ßa(ri\ebg, Eu- 



nap. {vita Pythagora) ap, 
Photium. 

Mammon (PDO), lucrum^ 
Aiigustin% de Sermone Domini 
in Monte ^ u. 22. 

Mefjipovfiog {py)'QIO)v^oupoLViogJ 
Philo Bybl. 

*Messias(jyit}ü) unctus, Au- 
gust, contra Petil. ii- 104. 

Mohi (/IID) flavaro^, nXoüTWV^ 
Philo Bybl. loc. cii. 

Nea-ißts (p'M) Xiäoi (ruyxg/.' 
/tevo«. Steph. Byz. 

"^ Rufen (D^KSl) wcrfici. 
Plaut. Pxn. V. 2. 46. 

-SfltXcü/t (D^bttf), as a saluta- 

tion, Meleager Anthol. Gr. 1 1 1. 
25.70. 

*Salus (IfihW) ^res. Augus-^ 

tin. ad Epist. ad Rom, 7. 3. 
*Suffes, etis (JD^) consnl, 

Liv. Paul. ap. Festum, Jnscr. 
Grut* 

SuivK (pyi) 8fx«*o^ Philo 
Bybl. loc. cit. 

Sov(ra(WW) Xelpia. Etym. 
M. 

gavoD xaroVra*. Philo Bybl. 

edp (iSut, Syr. if\r\) ßas. 

Plut. Sylla. 



In the Punic we may observe a great inclination for obsciire 
tones: viz. the vowels u and t, and thatihe i Is mostly expressed 
by u. For example^ Suffetes, Salus, Rufen. Comp. Guddu" 
bal, Muthumballes. The same is observable in the little which 
-faas a certain interpretation^ in the celebrated scene of Plautus 
(Pcm. V. 1. 2.). In the concurrence of all ihe above-mentioned 
causea this cannot be much, though in several words following 
die another the interpretation is almost obvious, and certainly 
not to be disputed, 

For example, Sc. i. v, i. Alonim valonuth, JTWvJH D^JIvy. 
V. 2. tibariim, ünSl. V. 3, hyth (/»»), bynuthii, "^TKa* . V- 



id6 Rtmarht on 

5. Bythlym motkyn, tftftO thü2. V. 9. hili gubyUfH huibk 

thym {in hisce habitare regionibui) DTl^fDg^ CT^TI^ rÄU. 
Sc. 11. V. 50. Milpho lechiaunüf my* *p >BP& (Milpfao n^ 
explain it). V. 6?. Gunnebel babaminieratan, ^3 ^33 flM] 
pT trai^ petulantiam 9tolidi Dens calorum capütret. 

iSven after the best explanations of Bochart {Canaan p. 781) 
and Bellermann (Versuch einer Erklärung der Punischcn Stel- 
len im Poenulus des Plautus^ 1806. 8.), a wide field is jet 
open to the acuteness of decyp^erers. The ancient (Plautinian) 
▼ersion should not be departed from unnecessarily. No oM 

Sialified to judge will any longer give place to the opinion that 
e whole or a part of the same may only be a fabricated ja^ 
gon. (See Adelung's Mithridat. Th. i. s.S. 50.) 

II. We bave altogether a purer and more certain soiirce i& 
the Inscriptiom on stones and coins. We obtain here atfte' 
same time the true orthography^ but difficulties of another kiod 
also Step in. These consist partly in a yet unsatisfoctorj ac- 
quaintance with the characters, which are frequently tery diflSsi^ 
ent^ and sometimes indeed imperfectly delineated^ and pattly 
in the condition of the monuments themselves. The coins' 
usually contain only one, and at most but two words^ and pro- 
bably sometimes abbreviations, and can therefore afFord Uttts 
profit; the inscriptions on stone* contain far more text, bot 
since tbey are chiefly epitaphs^ containing a great many projper 
names, they are therefore less satisfactory than they otherwks 
would be. How much then yet remains to be done in tbe de- 
cyphering of them ! The following is a small collection of cor- 
rectly decyphered appellatives and proper names^ from inscrip* 
tions and coins. 

Tra», Trrr, upon Gaditani- n» Brother. ^nKlojirffigr 

an coins ( Ekhel p . 408) . = ITt^, brother. I b. 

rcäiiga, Gades. DK Mother, Mother^tomm 

P»=]^l» Lord. ]ifi^2 DK Motlier-town in 

Vnvh to our Lord. Inscr. Canaan. 
Melit. 



««*mMMi*il^ 



* See the descriptions and explanations of the same collected to^tW, 
with literary notkres io Ekhil Doctr. Nummor» Fet. iii. p. 396. ff. Rtaeke 
Les, Rei NummaruB <• o. Fhceiuce. Comp. Bellermanny Bemtrhungen vber 
Fhainiz'uche und Puräsche Müngen, St. 1. 1812. St. ii. 1814. 

^ A pretty complete account of what is hitherto known, and of wbät 
has beeo written on this subiect, may be seen in Bellermann dt PkafAcim 
et Peawrum ImcriptkmUm^ Berolini. 1810. 8. 
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arm DM IBÖ Tyro, tmüri 
Sidoniorum, Ekhel, p. 408. 

3i«= ^3b« I.Imcr. Cit. ii- 

• T 

1DD1DK N, propr.Griech. 
Sifo.'JFim» Inscr. Athen. 

mm Woman. Inscr. Cit. 
ii. XXX« 

pttf« N. propr. Cit. v. 
comp. 'Eff-ftoDyo^y Name of lE^ 
sculapius with tbe Phoenicians* 
Damasc. ap» Phot. p. 1074. 
ed. Schott. 

p Son. Cit. II. xxiii« 

^3 Lord, Tutehir Göd. 

H^ ^3 mp60 Melicertus, 
Dens lyn. inscr. JkfeK^. 

TQ To 6fc55. ns-a^ or 
DSna^ ibid. 

•^Ti N. propr^ ßlius re- 
gis* Melü: iii. 

TDt Remembrance. Inscr. 
Athen. < 

TTTT Apartment- Melit. in. 

O^n life. ^fD f» my Ufe. 
Cit. II. 

^aan. Hannibal igratia 
JBaalis, cf. Hebraum b^Sn). 

Jnscr. Melit. in. 

h'^p^D MelicerteSf i. e. 
JlTp T^Ö rej: urbis, Inscr. 
Melit. I. fn the Greek we 
have for it ^HpoMkrj^. Comp. 
Bocharti Geogr. s. p. 709. 

Jia»D Pi7/ar.Cit.n.xxiii. 
Athen. 

Jfrno Marathus, a town 
» SjMÜu ^19»* ^P* .Ekhel^ p. 
404. 

ailWD Coi/cA. Cit. II. 

TO Vow. Inscr. Melit. i. 

" ^Ü Hy N. propr. Inscr. 

du II. Melit. I. In the 

Greek of the latter we have for 

it AiQfWTMi. *^DK, which also 



afppears in the Assyriati liakAes 

nowD^, nD»*?mÄA nonr 

PTK» seems to have been a 
god's name^ which was 
thought to answer to Jiovuo-io^. 

ite^aj^ N. propr. (servant 
of the kingf i. e. of Herades)^ 
Cit. V. 

Pmy Cit. IV. comp, jib- 
demonus, Joseph, c Apionem 
i. pp. 448, 449. 

DDD T3y N. propr. Cit. ii, 

ttfDttf 13Jf N. propr. Inscr. 
Athen. In Greek *HXi6imgos. 

rhn TUT ibid. In Greek 
'Aerei/^licopos. In what respect 

J17J1 is a god's name, corre;- 
sponding to Artemis^ cftiftiotbe 
known with afty^cettainty. 

drOf Eternit y. Cit. ii. 
D^ nn for üb^ n^3 eter- 
nal kouse {of the grave), Melit. 

TJf upon, on. Cit. n. 

mrm or nuw i^ö» 

{maid, servant qf Astarte) fe- 
male name. Cit. ii. 

rw, DiT2{ S/cfow, Sidonian, 
upon several coins, see Ekhel, 
p. 405. 

^JTIJ inscr. Athen. 

nx Tyriis. See EWie/, p. 

40.5. 

tap Grare. Me/iV. n. 

rnp Toap/i, for instance, 
"WDp town of Tyre. Ekkel. 

i. c. ntnn rnp (new town) 

' Carthage,txpon coins in Ekkei, 
p. 416. 

Wittfp Cossurai. Upon 
coins. See Ekkel, p. 4 1 7— ! 8 . 
Bellermannf p. 2^ — 24. 

DKil N. propr. Cit. ii. 
{Twin) e&fMig, Uidj/mus. 



its 



Remarks on 



II I. In the Phcenician and Punic proper names, thereita 
tv'O-fold diflSculty, consisting pastly in the etymology itself being 
frequently unknown in ihe living langiiage, and partly in the 
unfaiihFuI renderings and disfiguremen's of foreign authors.' 
The names of places are the most difficult, particularly the 
Carthaginian, which must be of more ancient origin. The 
names of persons are more easy, since they are niostlj com- 
pounded witb names of gods which are known. 



JMahnimm^ kingofTyre, 
D^Jt^yiay. (See above Jlo- 
nim.) 

Abdastartus, mntW? laj?. 

Abdelimus, D^» 12^. 

Abdomenus^ Abdemonus. 
(Jos. Arch. 8. 2. contra Apioiu 
i. p. 448.) 

P» Tay. See no. 2, 

Jbibal, bV2 0>^. 

*Adherbal (!?y3 IH» ?). 

Adonis, Tni^« 

^Adramyttuniy {^W^X^). 
^Anna^ sister of Dido, TOn 

Azelmic, king of Tyre (ty 
l^D?). 

"Al^tfys, name of Mars in 
Emessa. Julian* Orat. in So- 
lern. (m3?). 

Astarimus, Ü'^lTWyf. 

Astarte, mnW- 

Baaltis, name of a goddess. 

Balator, liHm bV2 ? 

* Barca, Barcas, brother of 
Pygmalion^ also a sirname of 
Hamilcar. (p^3 lightening, or 

lightening swordy Arab. o^Ij 
the lightener, as a sirname ap- 
plied to heroes.) 

• Byrsa, a citadel of Carth- 



age, »/ITn. Vide Falckenaer 
de Bj/rsr/j, Pkanicio arch Cor' 
thaginemium nomine. Opmc^ 
1. p. 103. 

* D do^ (beloved,) from 
Dl = TP, related to TH. . 

•T 

* Elissa (eiuttingp from 
ÜTif, »rcording to others^ from 

TW^ 7N). 

Gadeira, Gadir, Gade$, 
rni^, according to H^ck 

Hannibal, b^2 ^HH. 



• f 



Hannon, TMil, Syr. y^ 
kind. 

Hasdrubal, Vi ntST (hdp 
of Baal). Upon äh inscription 
Uazrubal, 

Ithobal, b^2 \r\^, coBop. 

the bibl. b}}^». 
Jerombalus, /ySlTJ. 

Karthago, according to So" 
lin. 

Karthada (/VtHil flTp nem 
town\ 

Melicertes, mp T^O. Vide 
supra. 



* See, for example, the PhGeoician names of kings. Allgem. WeltldU»' 
rie, Tb. 3. S. 333. 
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Merbal, Meherbal O^HD offf'uyfui]. 
V3f2i). Sanchuniathon (according 

Pygmalion (OVi/ 0113, pro- to ßochart )T)Mp'S), the law 

perly, ßnger, thumb of God, [is] his zeal, p=tlSD). 

ISnh Arab. ^ =: ]nh). The ^'^"^ (T^T^. ^ÄiVig). 

Greeks seem to have thought ^^^ 0^> rock). 

Respecting the relation of the Hebrew and Phoenician, we 
have the following results:— 1. The greater part of those 
Phoenician wordd which are correctiy decyphered coincide 
closely with the ancient Hebrew^ even in words and forma which 
are quite peculiar to the Hebrew, and which, namely, in the Ara- 
maic, sound otherwise. For example, T)*12t> lyn^N, rw^> p, D^IV, 
and the plural termination D**. 2,. Deviations rarely occur^ and 
mlEiy be cousidered as provincial ; for example, the alphabetical 
'mtmes/Akfu^ &c. (with a kind ofst. emphat. or feminine form) ; 
Edom for D% blood; the frequent use of the vowels u and i in 

the Punic. We must look for the greater part of the deviations^ 
liiore especially in the vowels. 3. The words which cannot be 
recognised, are usually as little to be found in the other dialects 
as in the Hebrew.' 



* We here subscribe with a little limitation the jud^mentof ilA;er6iac? 
(Intcr, FhcenicUs Oxonienm nova interpretatio. Parisiis, 1809 : p. 96) : 
Jure igitur statuere licet linguam Pkaniciam antiquis temporibus eandem 
prorstaßätse ac Hebraam, qua in libris hodie superstitibus exstat, quadpro^ 
bare conatus est Bochartm argwnentis aliunde petitis, qvibiu nunc novam vim 
ac rohur addunt htec monumental efus €evo nondum cognita : quamvis haud in- 
ficiandum Bochartum efusque tequaces Clericum^ Mazochiumf caterotque, 
umnes Orientis dialect08,prout comecturis eorum imenrire posse videbantur^ 
commiscendo, Unguam quandam Pkaniciam tibi finxitse a ve^a, sine dubio, 
longe aUenasn* 
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We ihiiik it necessary to iiitroduce our Autbor, by preparatoiy 
documents conceniing the existence of two visible churches 
maintnining the primitive faith, from the days of the apostles to 
the present time, and opposing the usurpations and corruptioM 
of the Latins^ as they successively manifested themselves : the 
one of these churches having its seat in Italy, the otber in the 
South of France ; the former to the east, the latter to the west 
of Lyons, Arles, and Orange, which three places successivelj 
united and iieaded them. Also showing that the said churcbes 
were the prime Instruments of all the Reformations in £urope; 
and this holy seed the substance of the reformed church at thii 
very hour. 

1. Reynerus Sacco, the Inquisitor who was emplöyed agaiait 
the Vaudois, asserted that thesect of the Vaudois cotnmeiicedl 
either in the days of the apostles, or of Constantine the Great and 
Sylvester, in the beginning of the fourth Century. He addedl, 
Coram hominibusjuste vivunt. (Leger, pt. 1. p. 183.) Usber, 
p. 151.210. 

2. Claudius Seisselius, Abp. of Turin, and of the Vallies, 
A. D. 1500, vindicated the niorals of the Vaudois. (Ibid. p. 
184.) 

3. Thuanusy A. D. 1560, vindicated their morality. (Ibid. p, 
184.) See more testimonies in Leger. (Ibid.) 

4. Centuriatores Magdeburgenses, 1569, Cent. xii. p. 1Ä04, 
de VValdensibus, seii de Pauperibus de Lugduno. 

Abp. Usher observes, (p. 156.) that this work contaihs the 
most ancient information from Ms. — As we shall give this do- 
cument at length, we only observe that their testimony to the 
forestated antiquity of the Vaudois appeals to the confession of 
their enemies. 
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5. Abp. Usher^s work, before referred to, and entitled. De 
CRristianarum Ecclesiarum Successione et Statu, l6ld. 

This most impörtant documentis the basis both of Leger and 
of Morland. We sbouid notice particularly, p. 17> where he 
observes, that there wais no need of witnesses before the seventh 
Century, for proof of which he alleges Bp. Jewel's testimony : 
' Quod cum ab aliis, tum a Johanne Juello immortalis memoriae 
viro luculenter demoustratum/ N.B. This may be true with 
respect to t^oc^nV2e; but does not apply to Usurpation, Both 
IrensBus, Bp. of Lyons, and Hilarius, Bp. of Arles, were wit- 
nesses agaiost the clainis of Rome to undue Jurisdiction, before 
that Jurisdiction was employed to enforce Antichristian doctrine. 
(Sir 1. Newton on Daniel, and Bower's Lives of the Popes.) 
P. 6l. Remarks on the Revelation of Antichrist. Compare 
Mede on Dan. xii. 11. P. 149* Rev. ii. 24, is descriptive of 
Popery. P. 151,210, he properly rejects and refutes the ig- 
norance of those who derive the Vaudois from P^tef Waldo. 
P. 1569 he refers us to the Cent. !Magd. as above stated. 

6. Ferrings History qfthe fValdenses and Albigenses, I619. 
His ignorance of the origin of the Vaudois is corrected by bis 
second English translator. This work is valuable for showing 
the e£fect of the persecutions and dispersions of the Waldenses 
and Albigenses to have been the diffusion of primitive Chris- 
tianity throughout £urope. — ^The providence of God particularly 
in bringing the English, in the time of Edward [IL, into contact 
with the Albigenses^ deserves especial note. This was that 
dark liour, when ''all our fathers worshipped Stocks and 
atones." WickliiF was the most eminent of their converts ; but 
the voice of his thuuder was to be sealed. To Perrin, we be- 
lieve, we are principally indebted for the writings of the Walden- 
ses, bearing date before the time of Peter Waldo. 

7. Sir Samuel Morland^s Histori/ of the Faudois, 1658. 
This noble author brings down their history to his own times. 

He asserts the antiquity of the Vaudois, and alleges the testi- 
monies of Rorenco, prior of Lucema (1632), that this heresy 
continued to the eighth Century. 

He maintains that the disciples of Waldo came into the 
vallies to reside with their brethren. See p. 13 Sc 27. He 
adds, that the Belvidere chiefs of the missionaries, having un- 
dertaken to show the original of the religion of the Vaudois, 
were never able to show the very age, even from the days of 
the apostles, when it was there introduced. All ancient con- 
cessions Import no mpre than that they were permitted to con- 
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tinue in the same religion which tbey had received from th^ 
ancestors. 

He likewise refers us to a Cambridge manuscript^ in proof 
tbat tbeir own belief was that tbey had preserved the gospel 
from generation to generation^ from the days of tfaie apostles. 

His inference from the concession of Rorenco, tbat since 
that eminent author admitted that tbeir religion continued titt 
the eighth Century^ i.e. until the time of Claudius, Abp. of Turin, 
in the eighth Century, and that bis doctrine continued in the 
ninth and tenth centuries ; and tbat in the beginning of the 
eleventh Century, Peter Waldo came into the vallies, where, it 
is admitted also, tbey have taught and professed the same ever 
since, — is, *^ that the professors of the reformed religion may clap 
tbeir bands in token of an absolute triumph for ever oyer all 
the disciples of the church of Rbme, and say that tbey are now 
able, manifestly and undeniably to prove the continual succes- 
sion of tbeir religion from the days of Christ and bis apostlefr 
down to tbis present age." 

N.B. Primitive Cbristianity must either have been preserved 
or restored in the vallies. If preserved,'2L3 we assert, the cause, 
for which Protestauts plead, is gained ; if restored by Claudius 
or Peter Waldo, as may be objected, we demand, not assertion 
for the fact, hutproqf ; and proof too, not from the arguments 
of the moderns, 'Hyi^eig yug xAio^ olov oMOVörufAsff ouSe ri TSftey,. 
but from the testimonies of the contemporaries of the Vaudois 
in former ages, who wanted neither the will nor the opportunity 
to disprove the antiquity of the faith of the Vaudois : one thing 
only tbey wanted, viz. the possibility of disproving it. Q. £» D^r 

8. Jean Leger's History of the Vaudois, l669, continuing 
tbeir history to I664» 

Tbis most complete history of the Vaudois vindicates the an<^. 
tiquity of tbis church. Pt. 1. p. 128. 131. 183. AUeges Thu- 
anus, p. V2Q> and Luther, p. 130; and Bp. Jewei, p. 133. 
Brings forward Claudius of Turin, p. 137. Asserts that Eng- 
land was reformed by them, p. 176. States, what we think.not 
improbable, that the year 6Ö6 was the true epocli of idolatry, 
and transubstantiation, the abomination of desolation, p. 134^ 
which is confirmed by the Cent. Magd, and asserted by Flem- 
ing on the Revelation^ who adds that the Latin liturgy was theu 
enforced. 

Abp. Usber and Sir S. Morland left little to tbis eminent 
author to add to the history, besides a continuation of it to his 
own times. He has ably availed himself of tbeir researches> 
and produced the most perfect history of the Vaudois. 
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• 9. Dr. Allix on the Waldenses and AlbigenseSy I69O. He 
proves the apostolical antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches^ and demonstrates ttie regulär succession of witnesses 
in them both. One grand Omission, however, is that of Hila- 
rius, Bp. of Arles, .with whom both per^ecution and the times 
of the Man of Sin commenced. See Mede, More, aild Sir J. 
Newton, to whom we most cordially assent. See also Whiston 
on Rev. xi. 2, for the best judgment on Dr. Allix. 

10. Peier Bayerns History ^the Vaudois, 1692. This author 
faas given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and history of 
the Vaudois to his owu time. The epistle dedicatory is pro- 
perly addressed to the Prince of Orange, who was at this time 
the head and champiön of both Waldenses and Albigenses. See 
6p. Burnet's Life of Queen Mary, and the History of his Own 
Times, 

He asserts their antiquity^ p. 2. He relates their history in 
a most interesting manner ; and all that seems wantihg to reii- 
der this little history complete, is to erase the arguments of the 
chapters, and every thing like anticipation of success or defeat 
in the book : for the böok abounds with anticipation, the 
greatest of all faults in an historian. The history of Jayer and 
Janavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, mightbe 
rendered the most interesting of histories. His reflections also 
are too often repeated, and he is in too great a hurry to finish 
his Story. This work ought to be the basis of a better written 
populär work. 

In his application of the prophecies he seems to have ap- 
plied them well to the restoration of a smali proportion of the 
Vaudois in lß90. But he has not told us what became of the 
vast multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses every where unchurched from April l685, to the latter 
end of l686. We musttherefore have recourse to other sources 
of information. Bp. Lloyd agreed with hini in his application 
of prophecy. ' 

11. Uistoire de PEdit de Nantes, l695. This great work 
16 second to none in continuing the history both of Waldenses 
and Albigenses to the author's own times. The precise epoch 
of the last great persecution by all the Romanists throughout 
Europe is determined to April or May 1685 ; the work having 
been effected in France some months before the formal revoca- 
tion of the edict : (tome iii. p. 745.) the Waldenses being in- 
volved in it, at the very same time. (Bp. ßiirnet's Travels, p. 
65, Compare his History of his Own Times.) 

\2,The History ofthe Persecutiom ofthe Protestants by the 
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Frenck King in the Principality of Orange, by M. Pinetim, 
Pastor of the Church of Orange, 1 689. This author jastly ob- 
serves^ '*that the year 1685 was such an epocha that future ages 
shall look on it to be the niost dreadful that ever happened. It 
was in that >ear that the temples throughout France were puUed 
down, and an universal dispersion of the people into all the 
parts of the earth. We saw^indeed^our calamity hastening apace; 
but we never thought that the persecution would be so abarp. 

'^ It was at Easter in the same jear that we began to see tbe 
distress of the refornied churches in France : those who in tbe 
neighboring provinces had been forbid all public exerciae of 
their religion came crowding to us for the sake of their devotion« 
Storms drive not the waves with niore fury than this violent 
persecution threw troubles contiuually towards us, which at last 
swallowed us up." — See other authors^ relating the persecution 
at Orange^ referred to in the History of the Edict of Nantes. 

13. Af. de Brueys' History of Fanatkism. This celebrated 
Opponent of Protestantism witnesses, that^ from June 1688 to 
February 1689^ '* enthusiasm spread itself with such a torreol 
amons the French Protestants that a conilagration blown with 
the wind does not spread faster from house to houscj than tlas 
fury fled from parish to parish. Brethren, said the Prophet;, 
amend your lives ; reperit ye of that great sin ye have committed 
in going to mass : it is the Holy Ghost that speaks to you 
through my mouth. They made loud cries for mercy ; the 
hüls and all the echoes adjoining resounded with the cry of 
mercy ; with imprecations against the church, the Pope» and 
against the Antichristian dorainion ; with blasphemies agaiust 
the mass, with exhortations to repentance for having abjured 
their religion, with predictions of the approaching fall oi 
Popery, and the deliverance of the church pretendedly re- 
formed." Compare Bp. Bumet's History of bis Own Times, 
i* 779» and Jurieu's Preface to bis work on the Prophecies, 
1687, for most important matter. 

14. View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages, by 
H. Hallem, Esq., 1818, vol. 2. p. 531. This eminent author> 
competent if any modern be so, to sum up the evidence for die. 
antiquity and morality of the Vaudois, seals the testimony in thesie 
words : '* Those who were absolutely free from any taint of 
Manicheism are properly calied Waldenses, a name perpetually 
confouuded in later times with that of Albigenses. These, ?ic- 
cording to the majority of writers, took their appellation from 
Peter Waldo ; according to others, the original Waldenses were 
arace of uncorrupted shepherds in the vallies of the Alps, whicb 
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bad shaken off, or perhap& never leamed the system of super- 
stiüon on vihich the Catholic church depended for its ascen- 
4ency. I am not certaia that their existence can be distinctly 
traced beyond the preacfaing of Waldo^ but it is well known that 
the proper seat of the Waldenses has long contiuued to be in 
certain vallies of Piedmont. These pious and iunocent secta- 
ries^ of whom the very monkish historians speak w^ll^ appear to 
have nearly resembled the modern Moravians. They had 
ministers of their ovin appointment, and denied the lawfnlness 
of oatbs and of capital punishments. In other respects their opi- 
nions probably were not far removed from those usually called 
Protestant«. A simplicity of dress, and especially the use of 
wooden sandals^ was affected by tbis people. Their innocence 
is out of all doubt. No book can be written in a more edifying 
manner than their Noble Lesson." ^ 

15. ßp. Burnefs Essay of Queen Mary, p. 142: '* The 
refugees of France were considered by her, as those whom God 
bad sent to sit safe under her sbadow, and easy through her 
favor. Those scattered remnants of our eider sister, that had 
been bunted oiit of their vallies, were again brought together by 
their majesties' means« It was the king's powerful interces- 
sion that restored them to their seats, as well as to their edicts. 
And it was the queen's charity that formed them into bodies^ 
and put them in the method of enjoying those advantages^ and 
of transmitting them down to future ages. She took care also 
of preserving the little that remained of tlie Bohemiaii chufches.'' 

" N.ß. During the reignof Jamesil., the persecution which 
feli on all the Protestant» throughout Europe^ lighted specially 
on their eider sisters, the Waldenses and Albigenses. Their -- 
churches were unchurched ; and tbeir scattered members gene- 
rally exhibited either a deadness to Protestantism, or actually 
renouliced their former faith, and came over to the church of 
Rome." (Burnet.) 

In 1<>88, Orange awakened, and the dry bones came together, 
and life entered into them ; as M. Brueys acknowleges. It 
may be seen in the History of the Edict of Nantes, that their 
army consisted of the Prince of Orange, Marshai Schomberg, 
and 300 French officer«, all of them Protestant refugees. The 
number» of the common soldiers we have not found stated ; but 
a paper published at the time of their landing at Torbay, takes 
particular notice of their tine appearance. 

The most interesting account of this event is found in Bp. 
Bumet's History of bis Owii Times. Having ascended the throne 
of Great Britain, they had to establisb the Protestant kingdom 
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by a war, wbicb contioued tili tbe close of the jear 1697« And. 
this object tbey effected, as will be seen in The compkie Hiy 
tory of England, and Bp. Burnet's History of bis Own Times; 
and now— 

Roma fuit, fuit Otbmanides, fuit improbus orbis 
Terrarum> solus regnat iu orbe Deus. 

(See Daubuz on Rev. xiv.) 
In the mean time> in 1690| a remnant of theVaudois croned 
the lake of Geneva, and recovered their ancient seats^ aa tbe 
greater body had before crossed the British CbamieL (Boyor, 
eh. xxvii.) 



GRIESBACH, IN SACRED CRITICISM— 
AND ELMSLEY, IN ATTIC. 



In the Prolegomena of Griesbach to his immortal edition of 
tbe Greek Testament, the third section contains those canons 
of criticism, by which on the maturest judgment be tbinks the 
sacred text ought to be determined. 

1 have always lamented, that Griesbach gave the canons 
barely without any instances of the right or the wrong involved 
in them, so very necessary to the understanding of their Import 
and trutb. Would it not be a pleasant and useful task for some 
Scholar to illustrate those canons by a few striking instances in 
each case from. the edition itself? 

Allow me to suggest two canons which obviously requiie 
such illustration : 1 cannot understand them without it. 

6. Lectio, prae aliis sensuni pietati (praesertim monasticsB) 
alendae aptum fundens, suspecta est. 

7* Prseferatur aliis lectio, cui sensus subest apparenter quid«m. 
falsus, qui vero re penitus examinata verus esse deprehenditur. 

To the 4th canon, which begins thus — l 

Insolentior lectio potior est ea^ qua nihil insoliti continetur 

^ our own excellent Elmsley 6 fAaxaplTvig has suggested .a 

very strong demurrer ; as far indeed as the criticism of the tragic 
writers is concerned, but not in the least afFecting the considera- 
tiön of the sacred text — in re omnino dissimili. 

*^ Objici quidem potest, rarius vocabulum veapos in commune 
vkg ex conjectura mutandum non esse. Sed regulam Griesba* 
chii criticam^ in diversitate scripturae vocabula rariora praefe- 
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renda esse vulgatioribus^ non semper veram esse monui ad Med. 
427,8. p. 152/' 

P. E. ad (Edip. Colon, v, 702. 

** Hie igitur locus notissimse criticorum regulse, in diversitate 
scripturae vocabula rariora praeferenda esse vulgatioribus^ aperte 
adversatur/ 

'' Grammatici veteres scilicet^ secus ac multi putant, rariores 
et in prosa oratione minus usitatas vocabulorum formas data 
opera sectati sunt^ quas pro communibus in poetarum libris 
collocarent. Id saepe fecisse recentiores grammaticos, quos 
criticos vulgo vocamus^ extra controversiam est. Ut uno ex- 
emplo defungar, Barnesius^qui cuivis fere veterum magistrorum 
judicio par erat, fTTFeua-ei Savaroio TsXsuräv dedit v. 151, idque et 
celato auctore, et metro violato, neque ullo libro consentiente. 
Sed magis poeticum ideoque Euripide dignius ei videbatur Ho- 
niericum iavomno, quam vulgare illud et in omnium ore tritum 
iavirou. Quod fecit Barnesius, quidni fecerint Didymus, Dio- 
njsius^ aliique homines veteris lii{guae Atticae ignarissimi F' 

P. E. ad Med. vv. 427, 8. 

The lovers of Attic Ijterature will never cease to regret the 
Iqss of a man like tbis. After the names of Bentley, and Dawes, 
and Porson, to complete the quaternion, what name shall be 
added i That of Elmsley Stands alone in the competition« 



PERSIAN INGENUITY. 



A.M0N6 several passages extracted from Eastem writerSj 
showing by various examples the ingenuity of Persians in differ- 
ent arts and sciences^.one particularly Struck me^ as it serves to 
prove, that between three and four hundred years ago, great 
progress had been made in a brauch of mechanics, which, from 
the report of traveil^rs^'it would appear, had not, since that 
time, been cultivated by Asiatics with much success. Having 
offered some preliminary observations, I shall quote the passage 
in question, as one which probably has never before been com- 
mitted to the press. It occurs in the manuscript work of that 
celebrated historian, Muhammed ben Khäwend Sh&h ben Mah- 
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mbd, more comtnonly denominated Mirkhond, who died int tlie 
year of tbe Mubammedan era 903^ or of Chrwt 1498. H» 
excellent Persian chronicle, entitled tbe Rauzet al Safa, or 
*' Garden of Purity," was composed by desire of tbe Emir Ali 
Shir, and is generally transcribed in seven large volumes^ be- 
sides an appendix ; but some ingenious critics haye doubted 
wbether this khätemah or appendix, and indeed whetller part of 
tbe seventb volume, migbt not ratber be ascribed to Kkondemir, 
tbe 8on of Mirkhond, than to tbe illustrious Mirkhond bimself. 

That tbe modern inhabitants of Persia are not inferior to tbeir 
predecessors in natural ingenuity, appears from tbe Goncurrent 
testimonies of several tratellers ; and wbat tbe ancient Perstans 
were aUe to effect in works of art and mecbanical contrivances, 
may be learned from various passages of classic writers^ and from 
venerable monuments stili existing indifferent provinces of tfaat 
country. Tbe stupendous ruin» that indicate tbe site of Perse- 
polis, and may be regarded as tbe remains of Darius's palsföe« 
must bere be particularly noticed. On a reference to tbe engrav- 
ings given by Chardin^ Le Brun^ and Niebubr ; also by tbose who 
witinn the present Century have visited tbose admirable fragments 
of antiquity, M. Morier, Sir William Ouseley, Sir Hobert 
Ker Porter, and others, it will be found that the Persepolitan 
sculptures, executed probably between two and diree thousand 
years ago, represent objects of bighly elaborate workmanship. 
Tbe different articles of dress in whicb numerous human iigures 
are clothed ;* tbe Ornaments wbich they wear ; the arms, more 
especially the bows with tbeir cases, and quivers with arrows ; 
tbeir caps, crowns and belmets ; the extraordinary barness of 
tbeir chariots ; and many things of whicb it would uow be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the use — all these sculptures bespeak, as tbe 
very first glance will sufficiently show, that they are imitations 
exact even to minuteness, of the objects wbich they were de- 
signed to represent ; and no one can hesitate in acknowleging 
that artists capable of making the arms and armor, tbe Orna- 
ments, chariots, barness and other matters wbich the sculptures 
so exactiy imitate, must have been persons of considerable in- 
genuity. 

The same opinion may be formed on examination of tbose 
sculptures whicb were executed at a much later period (from 
the third to the seventb Century), representing Persian kings, of 
the Sassanidan race, with iheir nobles, and warriors, according 
tothe descriptions and delineations ofthem given by the travel- 
lers above-mentioned. From these monuments, however, it 
does not appear that the artists, in any respect, proved ihem- 
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selves superior to those Mrbo^ many hundred years before^ had 
been emplojed on tbe Persepolitan marbles. Yet it is proba- 
ble^ that tbe oldest Persian workraen, and tbose of tbe Sassa- 
nidan ages^ wanted^ not only in executing tbe sculptures^ but in 
fabricating tbe arms^ Ornaments^ cbariots and other tbings re- 
presented by tbeni, many of tbose tools and mechanical imple- 
ments whicb render sucb tasks comparatively easy to Euro- 
peans. That observant traveller^ Chardin (than whom no better 
judge could be consulted respecting mechanical Operations), bas 
remarked tbe extreme simplicity of apparatus and tbe paucity 
of tools among modern Persian artists ; also tbe facility with 
whicb they establish their portable Workshops in tbe corner of a 
room^ where, sitting on tbe bare floor, or perhaps on a sorry piece 
of carpety they produce sucb specimens of ingenuity asit would 
be difficult to equal among us^ notwithstanding tbe inultiplicity 
of implements and all tbe helps of mechanism to whicb our 
artists are accustomed. Tbe reader will see in Cbardin's fourth 
volume (12mo edition% bow tbe Persians (^f bis time (tbe 
seventeenth Century) excelled in various branches of art; in 
embroidery of silk or leatber with gold and silver ; in pottery or 
earthenware^ some of whicb rivalied tbe porcelain of China ; 
he celebrates their dexterity in turning ; in making vessels of 
copper, and tinning them soas to resemble silver; in tbe manu- 
factory of sword-blades ; in their admirable fire-works ; in the 
cutting and engraving of precious stoneS| and in articles made 
of pasteboard, and beautifully varnished. 

Such mecbanics as be amongst tbem, says Sir Thomas Herbert, 
are iodustrious and ingenious; whether you consider tbose that 
labor in silk and bombasio ; or that dye and weaire carpets, or other 
arts, with which their bazzars abonnd : besides, they bave a rare art to 

grint flowers of all sorts in leather and in colors ; of. which they make 
asldns, sandals, saddies, and furniture fbr houses. (Travels, p. 320, 
Third Edition.) 

With all this ingenuity, bowever,^ it appears from Chardin's 
account, that tbe art of making clocks or watches (l'horlogerie) 
was unknown to the Persians, or at least only practised among 
them by a few Europeans. Yet in the manuscript to which I 
bave above alluded (Mirkhond^s great historical composition), 
an anecdote is related indicating some mechanism of the clock- 
work kind, invented or constructed by Mulana HajiMuhammed, 
a celebrated painter, wbo, in the fifteenth Century, held, for a 
white, the honorable appointment of Kitäb-där, or librarian, to 
the Emir Ali SMr, I now lay before my reader ihe Persian 
text of this anecdote, and shall subjoin a translation. 
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AmoDg tbe ioventions of Mulana Haii Muhammed was a dock (lite- 
rally, an hour-box^ whicb he set ap m tbe library of Emir Ali Shir; 
and in tbat clock was contrived a certain Image holding in its band a 
stick or club, and wben one bour of tbe day bad elapsed, tbis fignre 
strack once on a brazen drnm wbicb was piaced before it; after tbe. 
lapse of anotber bour it stmcktwo blows witb tbe same kind of motioo^ 
and in like manner at eacb succeeding boar. 

By wbat mechanism this movement was produced does not 
appear; we are authorised^ perhaps^ to suspect tbat sand or 
water may have been employed. A passage quoted by Mr. 
Turner^ in bis History of tbe Anglo-Saxons (book v. cb. 1 L 
note Iß.), describes a wonderful clock sent by tbe king of Persia 
to Charlemagne^ about tbe year 807 • In this clock tbe ^^duth- 
decim horarum cursus adclepsydram vertebatur ;" for marking 
tbe hours> brazen balls were contrived to fall and tinkle on a 
cymbalum, wbile figures of borsemen^ corresponding in number 
to tbe bours^ came fortb at regulär intervals from some of tbe 
twelve doors or windows ; closing by tbe impulse of tbeir 
egress^ at tbe conclusion of eacb hour^ as many of tbose Win- 
dows as bad before been open. (For this passage Mr. Turner 
quotes tbe Annales Carol. Mag. Astron. Reuberi, p. 35.) 

But tbis does not appear by any means so astonishing a piece 
of mechanism as that which^ in the seventh Century^ was con- 
trived to represent the Persian monarch Chosroes oo; Iv ovgavto 
xaifiiuevov, xu) veg) touto "HXiov xoi) XeA^vijy xu) "Atrrqa, &c. sit- 
ting as it were in the heavens^ surrounded by the sun^ moon^ and 
Stars ; whilst showers of rain were seen to fall, lightning fiasbed, 
and thunder wds heard to roll, as we learn from Cedrenus (ad 
annum Heraclii 13.). This eidouranion of Chosroes is likewise 
noticed by several Eastern authors. 

We may, perhaps, regard as specimens of ingenuity in clock- 
work, many figures which Persian writers have described as 
almost miraculous, and impelled to move by means of talismanic 
art : thus in tbe rare manuscript entitled Zeinet al Mejalis, we 
read tbat 
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Above the throne of Khusrau (tbe Chosroes before mentioned of 
oar historiaDs) an arch had been formed, also a talisman under the 
form of a lion with a ball or globe of gold and a cup or basin^ so con- 
trived, that as each hour of the day arrived, the golden globe dropped 
from the lion's moath into the basin, 

Other extraordinary contrivances of the same kind are men- 
tipoed by Persian authors ; Zacaria of Kazvin describes severa) 
in bis Ms. work entitled Ajaieb al makhtukät composed in the 
thirteenth Century ; one^ made by an ingenious fellow-citizen^ he 
describes as a human figure whicb opened tbe door wben any 
person knocked^ and afterwards shut it. 

But so many convincing specimens of Persian ingenuity have, 
within the last fourteen or fifteen years^ been brought to £ng- 
landy that we can scarcely doubt^ wbat some traveliers assert, 
tbat with proper Instructions and an adequate supply of our 
tools and mechanical implements, tbe Persians might soon equal 
any European nation in various brancbes of art. It is true that 
on certain subjects they are not fond of innovation ; and^ as Sir 
Thomas Herbert remarks^ (Travels^ p. 321.) 

In antiqne paths of ignorance they choose rather to tread, tban by 
any new invention to call in question the reverend judgment of their 
ancestors. 

But mucb of this prejudice has already disappeared; the 
king and prince-royal of Persia {Abbas Mirza) not only en- 
courage Europeans at their respective courts, but have sent 
within a few years some young men to England, that they 
might learn from our artists of different descriptions all the 
latest improvements. With these young Persians the writer 
of this article was acquainted in London ; and can bear witness 
to their quickness of apprehension, and ingenuity in execution. 
That they will confer numerous benefits on their countrymen 
may reasonably be expected. We must not forget, however, 
that before they visited En^land^ a gunsmith of Shiraz, named 
Badr, had made fowling-pieces which bore every appearance of 
admirable English workmanship, as we ieam from Sir W. Ouäe- 
ley's Travels, vol. ii. p. 5B* For many ages Ispahan has 
been iamed on account of the boxes, cabinets, musical instru- 
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meots, patinels of doors^ and other thiogs, of urhich Üie exterior 
surface is beautifully covered with a coat of Mosaic or inlaid 
vork^ called Khatem-bandij comprising innumerable small 
pieces of metal^ wood, ivory and various substaoces of differeot 
colors, arranged in regulär patterns with exquisite neatüess ; yet 
sold at a price which our artists would not consider bj any 
means proportionate to the time and labor expended in the exe- 
cution. Tbe same may be said respecting many other produc- 
tions of Persian ingenuity ; bot it must here suffice to mention 
more particularly the illuminated manuscripts^ in which picturea 
representing battles^ hunting-parties^ love scenes, and other sub- 
jects, however deficient the painters may prove themselves in 
drawing and perspective, evince considerable skill in the pre- 
paration of most brilliant colors : and while they dazzle the eye 
by their splendid Ornaments, they delight it by the beauty of 
their penmanship^ and by lines which would seem to have been 
written with liquid gold. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMERS 

ILIAD. 



No. IL— [Continued from No. LXIF.] 

IxiAD il.' Iine5. 1]^ o3. In a former communicatioD to the 
Classical Journal, I referred the relative in this passage to Jiof. 
I have since observed, that Hesiod in the same manner refers to 
thegods as the first cause of contention.' 

The estabiishment of this sense in Homer is important, as it 
may contribute to elucidate the State of religious knowlege in 
the earliest ages of tbe Gentiles, And to the reader, who directs 
his inquiries according to the real importance of investigations. 



* Hesiod, "Egy. 15. 

■ - aXX' ^ir* ayayicns 
"Adavarwy /3ot;X^o*ty f^iv rifjiM<ri ßa^tiav, 

Hesiod is here speaking of emulation, which he distioguishes into two 
kinds, as does also Cicero ; the one kind envi/, the other, the aim at excel- 
lence, which latter only he approves. What Hesiod adds, respectiüg 
Prometheus, should be carefully cotnpared with the Prometheus of 
^schyius« 
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this is the supreroe inquiry in the perusal of Homer and Hesiod, 
and one to v^hich 1 hope to call senous attention. It is a re- 
fldark of Bisbop Horslej's^ that tbe heathen religion was a cor- 
ruption of the religion of the patriarchs ; whicfa reoiark should 
direct us in the inquiry conceming Üie slate of religion in the 
most ancient records of the principles of our Gentiie fore- 
fathers ; and the resüit^ 1 feel assured, would be, that the one 
and the same religion^ which was in the beginning, wben Abel 
offered up bis lamb^ and Cain apostatised from the primitive 
faith by not ofFering rightly^ formed the basis of all the religions 
which existed in the ancient world. And I believe we shall 
find^ in the history of both parücular and universal dispensa- 
tions^ these foUowiog common characters : 1. Truth and sim- 
plicity. £. Excess of misguided zeaL 3. Restoration of truth. 
4. Diminution and destruction of truth. And thus^ 

Redit labor actus in orbem. 

The primitive religion, according to the Bible and to Homer, 
was that which taught that the offences of nien against God 
would not be forgiven^ except through prayer and sacrifice. 
And these latter were rendered means of reforming the offen- 
ders, by the revelation and belief of this grand principle, that 
they were not efBcacious in any case in which the offenders 
did not forgive and love their fellow-creatures. Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us, was 
the essence of primitive religion and morality. And St. John 
further intimates^ that Cain by not offering rightly, and by 
hating bis brother, apostatised from communion with the Father 
and with the Son. For the cummunion of Abel with the Son 
Was through the saci^ment of sacrifice divinely appointed. 
Before tbe fall, man did not eat animal food ; but after xhe fall 
God himself clothed Adam with the skius of animals, denoting 
at once that bis sin must be covered by a victim, and human 
life preserved by vicarial suffering and death. Compare Iliad J. 
493—5 13. 

In the present age the tide of opinion is ebbing far below the 
happy mean of truth, established at the Reformation; and we 
have too much reason to fear lest a temporary destruction of 
truth in all its branches will be the end of the present dispensa- 
tion. The thirty-third chapter of Job, which was written be- 
fore the birth even of Moses, leaves us in no doubt what the 
religion of the patriarchs was ; and I feel no question but that the 
same was the religion of the Gentiles in the time of Homer, 
however overloaded and disguised by the inventions of man in 
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the worship of God, and I feel my faith in Christianity con« 
firmed by tracing all the varieties of religions to the faith of 
Abel with St. John in his first epistle, or even still higher« tothe 
emanation of the visible light, the shadow and type of the very 
light of light, uncreate« eternal in the heavens ; and for purposes 
of tbis kind especially I read and delight in Homer. And I 
vould raise my voice and testify to every person who in this 
eulightened age rejects the Christian sacrifice« that he is de- 
graded in understanding and morals below the generation, which 
conducted the decennial war around the walle of Troy. 
. The mention of these walls leads me to observe, that I was 
lately favored with a sight of a specimen of the stone with 
which they were built« by a lady residing atFarendon. The sub- 
stance was beautifully white, and a conglomerate of sea-sbells, 
This latter peculiarity suggested to my mind a conjecture, that 
it might have given cause to the legend or fable that Neptune 
was the builder of them. Anotber interesting inquiry connected 
with the former is« whetber we can trace in Homer any allusions 
to Scripture and to facts recorded in Scripture. Much has been 
written on the correspondence between Alcinous and Solomon^ 
which it were unnecessary therefore to repeat ; but I have beei» 
much Struck with a resemblance in some of the speeches of 
Ulysses, when petitioning for relief, to the style and sentiments 
of the Psalms of David. This is a subject to which also 1 
hope to call attention.' 

I advert a second time to F. 59, See., and note that this pas- 
sage has not been clearly explained. Paris compares the dis- 
tinguishing judgment of Hector to the stroke of the axe of Ae 
skUful woodman, which exactly divides its object without ex« 
ceeding or transgressing it, if I may so use the term. Kar at<reaf 
äieans, with distinction orpenetration, and corresponds to elo-i iiA 
in the simile,line 6l.— In line 66, Paris intends by aärol, spon» 
taneously, as ipse is used in Latin ;— 

Ipsa lacte domum referent distenta capellae 

Ubera; 
and fae means to say, that though he would not refuse the 
gifts which the gods spontaneomly proffered to him, at the same 



1 1 would uowsimply propose as queries, whether in Iliad n.d84, there 
be not an allusion to the flood ? and in n. 532. to the Psalms i Compare 
Psalm Ixxv. 8. and Revel. xiv. 10. There might also seem an allusion to 
the bistory of Cain in the same passage. But I propose these observ»* 
tions merelyas queries. 
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time he would not sipontaneously^ or withöut the profferiog lo 
lliiii by the gods^ choose them for himself, Ixcoy eXoir«. 

After a careful revisioii t)f the passage, 1 offer thi3 as the 
«ense in whicb tnjr judgment finally resta. 

/. M. B. 



ON THE VOWEL POINTS OF THE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 



xN consequence of the present prevailing fashion for the 
study of the Hebrew language, I am induced to offer soine 
observations respecting its celebrated vowel points. It ap« 
peafs that a new school of divinity is arisingi which is chiefly 
founded on an old exploded notion of the antiquity of thesc 
points. The object for which this obsolete doctrine is revived, 
18 1 think sufficientiy evident, fiowever with your permission^ 
as concisely as is in my power, 1 propose to submit to youf 
readers a few of the reasons which formerly caused it to be ex- 
ploded ; and which I flatter myself, will finally consign it to its 
long home, The Hebrew language, as it is found in the copies of 
the Pentateuch used in the synagogues, consists of twenty-two 
letters; but is devoid of the marks which are known by the name 
of the vowel points. The present Jews^ with the followers of the 
new divinity school, maintain that these points are of very great 
antiquity ; some asserting them to be as old as Ezra, others co^ 
eval with the language. On the contrai^^ if häs been the opinion 
of most learned nien in modern times, that they have been not 
only adopted as autbority^ but invented since the time of Christ 
that they were invented in the dark ages by the Jews, in 
Order to enable them to give sueh metfning and pronunciattoü 
to the text as they thought pro{Mr j '^piij^ further to enable them> 
on once having given it that p^öiiisa^t^ pronunciation^ to keep 
them from all change in ^^^^^^f^lmi. phject for whicb they 
were invented is evident froöb tbcj WWmistance, that they noi 
only added a System of new vowels to the language, but they 
contrived to abolish the old ones, and render them silent «od 
useless as vowels, and convert them when joined to the ntfw 
letters into consonants. Had the objeet of the Jews io inventing 
VOL. XXXIU. a //. NO* LXV. K 
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tfte points been merely to fix the pronüuciatioD, they would not 
have done tiway with the old vowels, but pnly added soine 
points to th6m. But tbis would liöt have served their purpose ; 
tberefore tbey were obliged to get quit of the sturdy old vowels^ 
which would not be made to bend to their purposes, and to con- 
vert them into consonants. 

The simple question at issue betwixt the parties is, whether 
these points be new or old ; and this 1 think it will not be diffi- 
cult to settle. If what Harris says be true^ that a letter is a 
sign significant^ the vowel points and accents or marks, upwards 
of twenty in nuuiber, must be letters^ for they are certainly 
signs significant ; and it is pretty evident that the addition of 
such a number of letters to any language niust e nable the per- 
son adding them, to give to the original text nearly whatever 
meaning he thinks proper. This is the object for which they 
were invented by the Jews^ and thisis now the object for which 
the neiw school of Christians support them. , 

In the beginning of the last and the end of the preceding 
Century^ the question of the antiquity of these points was dis- 
cussed at great length, and with no little warmth and animation^ 
by a great number of very leamed meu^ until the subject ap- 
peared to be completely exhausted, aud the question settled* 
To enter into the contest again would be useless^ and evidently 
would occüpy too muchspace in your miscellany : but as Dean 
Prideaux has summed up the chief arguments against them in a 
short aud compendious form^ it may be usefui to many of your 
readers who are misinformed by their Jewish and Christian in* 
structors.to see what has been said by him against them. The 
following are the principal reasons which he gives against their 
antiquity. . 

1. ^' The sacredboöks made use of by the Jews in their syna<7 
goguesy have ever been, and still are without the vowel points, 
which would not have happened had they been placed there by 
Ezra, and coiisequentiy been of the same authority with the 
letters; fo/^had they been so, they would certainly have been pre- 
served'in the synagogues with the same care as the rest of the 
text. There canscarce any other reason be given why they wer^ 
not admitted thither but that, when the holy scriptures began 
first to be pubiicly read to the people in their synagogues, there 
were no such vowel points then in being; and that when they 
afterwards came in use, being known to be of a human inven- 
tion, they were for that reason never thought fit to be added to 
those sacred copies, which were looked on as the true represen- 
tatives of the' original ; :aud ifhereföre they have been ever kept 
with the same care in the ark or sacred ehest of the synagogue» 
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•8 the original draft of the law of Moses anclentlj was in the 
ark or sacred ehest of the tabernacle, which was prepared for it ; 
and they are still so kept in the sanie manner among them to 
tbis day. 

^. '^ The ancient various readings of the sacred text called 
Keri Cetib^ are all about the letters^ and none about the vowel 
points : which seem- manifestly to prove, that the vowel points 
W^re not anciently in being, or eise were not then looked on 
as an authentic part of the text; for if they had^ the Variation» 
of these would certainly have been taken notice of, as well as 
those of the letters. 

S. '^ The ancient cabbalists draw none of their mysteries from 
the Vowel points, but all from the letters : which is.an argument 
either'that these vowel points were not in use in their time, or 
eise were not then looked on as an authentic part of the sacred 
text ; for had they then been so, these triflers would certainly 
have drawn mysteries from the one as well as from the other, as 
ihe later cabbalists have done. 

4. '^ If we compare with the present pointed Hebrew Bibles 
the Version of the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, the frag* 
ments of Aquila^ Synimachus, and . Theodotion, or the Latin 
Version of Jerome, we shall in several places find that they did 
read the text, otherwise than according to the present punctua- 
tion : which is a certain argument, that the pointed copies, if 
there were any such in their times, were not then held to be of 
any authority ; for otherwise they would certainly have followed 
them. 

5. ^^ Neither the Mistna, nor the Gemara, either that of Je- 
rusalem or that of Babylon, do make any mention of these 
vowel points ; although in several places there are such special 
occasions and reasons for them so to have done, that it can scarce 
be thought possible they could have omitted it if they had. been 
in being when these books were written ; or if in beiog^ had 
been looked on by the Jews of those times to be of any autho- 
rity amongst them. Neither do we find the least hint of them 
in Philo-Judseus or Josephus, who are the.oldest writers of the 
Jews, or in any of the ancient Christian writers for several hun- 
dred years after Christ. And although among them Origen and 
Jerome were well skilled in the Hebrew language> yet in none 
of their writings do they speak the least of them. Origen flou- 
rished in the third, and Jerome in the fifth Century ; and thelatfer 
having lived a long time in Judea, and there more especially 
applied himself to the study, of Hebrew learning, and .miich 
conversed with the Jewish Rabbies:for bis improvement tbere- 
in, it b not likely that he could have missed making some. men- 
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tion of thetn through all bis voiuminous works, if they had bees 
either in being among tbe Jews in bis time^ or in any credit of 
authority witb tbem, and tbat especially, since in bis commeo- 
taries there were so many necessary occasions for bis taking 
notice of tbem ; and it cannot be denied, but tbat tbis is a very 
strong argument against tbero/ Prid. Con. F. i. B. v. 

Tbe Dean bas not done justice to bis own observationt re- 
apecting Origen ; for be might bave added^ tbat numerous exam- 
ples migbt be produced from bis works, wbere be bas quoted 
tbe Hebrew in a manner different from tbe present masoretic 
punctiiation^ particularly in bis Heptacla, in writing Hebrew 
into Greek cbaracters. - . 

Tbis sbort compendium of tbe Dean's seems to me to be 
quite sufficient to decide tbe question. Indeed^ tbe well-knowD 
fact named in bis first section^ of tbe text in tbe synagogue 
copies being witbout tbe points, cannot be got over. Tbe point» 
are not only wanting^ but 

^' The text of tbe synagogue-rolls of tbe Pentateucb is not di* 
vided into verses ; and is also witbout tbe points of distinction 
(:) calied Soph-pesuk. Buxtorf in bis Tiberias^ cb. ii. p. 113. 
quotes tbe following note from Elias Levitta : It is a certain 
trutb^ and of wbicb tbere is no doubt, that tbis law wbicb 
Moses set before tbe Israelites was plain^ witbout points, and 
witbout accents ; and witbout any distinction of Verses, even as 
we See it at tbis day : and according to tbe opinion of tbe caba* 
listic doctors, tbe whole law was as one verse, yea, and tbere 
are tbat say as one word.'' Yeates's CoUation, pp. 35^ 36. 
Townley's Illustration, V. i. p. 58. 

Tbe great supporters of tbe antiquity of tbe points were tbe 
two Buxtorfs. üo doubt men of great learning and talent. 
But tbe only argument wbicb tbey produced of any weight 
wbiob is not answered by tbe preceding five paragrapbs of tbe 
Dean's is tbis, ''tbat wben tbe Hebrew language ceased to be tbe 
motber tongue of tbe Jews, (as it is agreed on all bands tbat it 
did after tbe Babylonisb captivity,) it was scarce possible to 
teacb tbat language witbout the vowel points.'^ Prid. Con. 

Tbis argument is completely refuted by tbe fact, tbat tbe 
Samaritan Pentateucb, as well as tbe Chaldee parapbrases be^ 
fore the time of Buxtorf were all witbout tbe points, and tbe 
former still remains so. It seems quite absurd to suppose, tbat 
if tbe Hebrew bad once bad tbem, it sbould ever bave lost tbem. 
And tbe argument tbat tbe language must bave had tbem becaose 
>t could not be read witbout tbem, isat once refuted by tbe faqt 
of tbe Samaritan being yet witbout tbem^ as well as aevenü 
other languages. Tbe reader will find mucb curious iiifonoa-« 
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tion on the question bere discussed in Bishop Marsh's lOth and 
12th lectures. 

Oll this subject Dr. Robertson says : 

^'For neither the obsolete Arabic characters called the Cuphic, 
vrhich feil hito disuse about A. D. QSO^ nor the aiphabet of the 
Sanscrit in Iiidia, a language that has been dead or not currently 
spoken these 1200 jears, nor the Chaldee^ Syriac^ or Samari^ 
tan^ nor any other apcient Eastern language that we know of, 
ever employed vowel points as the modern Jews and Arabs do. 
The Arabic vowel points came first into use at the time when 
the modern Arabic aiphabet was adopted by order of the Kalif 
of the Saracens Almuktadir, A. D. 930. The new aiphabet 
was invented by his vizir, Ibn Mukla.^' 

Much pains have been taken to show that without the points 
the meaning of the language must be doubtful : that some 
words will bear as many as even hundreds of different meanings : 
and thence it has been inferred that the language always must 
bave had them. This argumenta the fact stated above of several 
languages being still without them, sufSciently refutes. The 
imperfection of the language may be a subject of regret, but it 
cannot be admitted as a proof of the antiquity of the system of 
pointing against such evidence as is produced. With respect 
to the mode of obviating this imperfection, it is evident t4iat 
there is no other way to be adopted, than to consult and com- 
pare similar texts with one another, and with the old versions 
made when the language was still living. For this purpose, in the 
case of the Pentateuch, the Samaritan and the Latin Vulgate (a 
Version madefrom the Hebrew) may be consulted, and above all 
the Septuagint, which has been i^vos^^^most dedsively provedhy 
Drs. Grabbe, Hody, and others, to be the LXX. of Ptolemy; 
and not as some persons have most äbsurdly imagined, either 
the Version of Aquila, Theodotion, or Synimachus. Persons 
wishing for niore Information, may consult Walton's Prolego- 
mena, hisCousiderator considered, and the works of Dr. Grabbe. 
Itis said that the Jews in their synagogues in reading tfaeit 
bw always read first a passage in the Hebrew, and then the 
passage in the language of the country, that it might be under- 
stood. And in order to pronounce it correctiy, the reader for 
the day always on the day preceding practised his lesson by 
reading it ov^r from a pointed copy : from this it is inferred, 
that the points are ancient. But I do not see how tliis can 
prove äny thing of the kind : for the practice itself was not 
ancient nor general, as is pr.oved bya curious passage quot^d byi 
Buxtorf in bis Lexicon Talm^ Rabbinicttm, frooa the Talmud 
<^ Jerusidem :— 
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^' Rabbi Levi ivit Caesaream, audiensque eos legentes lec- 
tionem ''audi Israel" Deut. vi. Hellenistice, voluit impedire 
ipsos." Vid. Marsh. Mic. 

The fact of the service of the Jews being read in the sjna- 
gogues in countries foreign to Judea, and after their last dis- 
persion^ in the Greek language» cannot be doubted^ and may be 
proved from various passages in^Fertullian, Origen, Philo, &c. ; 
but the matter is put out of dispute by a decree of Justinian. 
A.D. 550^ (Novel. 146. Photii Nomocanon xii. 3. alsoGotho- 
fredi Corpus Juris Civilis. Novel. 146. IL i 580.) passed for 
the express purpose of determining the question : for disputes 
had arisen amongst the Jews on the question, whether their Ser- 
vice was to be read in the Hebrew or thie Greek. And the ^m- 
peror settled it by giving them permission to read the, Hebrew 
if they pleased, paying a taxfor so doing. 
■ In the syuagogues in Egypt and other places, the service, ever 
after the time of Ouias, was read in the Greek language. When 
the Jewish captives taken by Titus and Vespasian' came to be 
dispersed over the empire^ they were not content with this prac- 
tice of the Hellenistic Jews, which they considered wrong-— 
heretical : and after some time they endeavored to change it^ 
and this was the cause of the disputes; similar to what had 
bappened before at Caesarea, when Rabbi Levi found them 
reading the law Hellenistice. 

The doctors of the new school, Mirabile dictu! are ac- 
tually in support of their System driven to the necessity of 
maintaining that the LXX. was burnt in the time of Caesar 
(though TertuUian witnesses that it was at Alexandria in bis 
time) ; and that Origen in bis Heptacla, Jerome, Justinian, and 
all the Jews were mistaken ; and that all these people, quoting, 
editing, quarrelling, legislating> never once suspected that they 
had mistaken the version of Aquila for the Septuagint,— Greek 
being the vernacular tongue of Origen, and Hebrew of the 
Jews. 

It would occupy too much of your Journal, or eise many 
passages might be produced from the New Testament, and the 
works of Jerome, Origen, &c. to prove that then authors quoted 
from unpointed copies. But they may be found in Walton's 
Prolegomena and in bis Considerator considered. Nothing can 
well be more striking than this fact : yet perhaps one example 
Biay not encroach too much on your space. 

In the last verse of the 47 th chapter of Genesis, Jacob is said 
in cur Bible to have howed himself vpon the bed's head. The 
Vtilgate renders this passage, conversus ad lectuli caput. Tha 
LXX. iw\ TO ofx^ov r^( ^«ßiQv aurov, in summilatem virga suä. 
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vpon the top öf his staff. Nbw the word io HebreW iTOD 
mte means both staff aod bed, laccordingly as it is pointed; 
and the makers of the LXX. have evidently made a mist^ke, 
nvhich if they had had a pointed copy tbey would not have 
done. How absurd to suppose that the old man lying on, his 
death-bed^ should bow his head on his walking-st^. The 
truth of this rendering of the word iHDD mte hy the word 7ec-> 
tum and not virga, is proved from its repetition in the last verse 
of the 49th chapter^ where it is said, collesit pedes suos saper 
lectulnm, Vulg. ; rouj iroSaj aörov Iv) r^y xxTi^Vy LXX- 

This proves that there were no points when the LXX. was 
made. St. Paul quoting the passage uses the word virga ; a proof 
that he quoted fiom the LXXi^ or eise that he made a mistake 
in the Hebrew. And as the latter will not be allowed^it proves. 
against the new school that the Version which we have is really< 
the LXX. The Samaritan text and version and the^Tar- 
gum have the same reading as the Vulgate, lectum. The Arabic 
and Syriac versions made from the LXX. of course fall into 
its mistake. This example also furnishes one proof against the 
dogma of the new school, that St. Jerome did not understand 
Hebrew. That he did understand it, and that he used it profit- 
ably too, in his Latin version. - 

I apprehend that when the Hebrew became adead language, 
the points were invented by degrees to enable the masters in the 
schools better to instruct their pupils, and after some time they 
began to have auth'ority given to them by the Rabbies. üo 
man appears to have taken more trouble to examine the ques- 
tion than Dean Prideaux. From him we learn that all the 
Rabbinical authors were unpointed in his time, and that all their 
otber books were originally without them^ that in some new 
editions points were put to them, but that the besteditions were 
without them : that they were added to the Targums by 
Buxtorf, and that they were only a little before his time added 
to the Mistna and Machzor. Prid. Con. B. 5. p. 422. and p. 
429* Ed. 8vo. 1815. I shall now not intrude any further on 
you than merely to add, that if your readers wish for any more 
proofs of the modern date of the masoretic points, they inay 
consult the works of the foUowing persons^ who all wrote in 
defence of that doctrine, and by whom the question was con- 
sidered to be settled : 

Capellus, Elias Levitta, Thomas Erpenius, Isaac Caaaubon, 
J. J. Scaliger, Isaac Vossius, J. Drusius, Arnolde Boote, 
Andrew Rivet, Lewis de Dieu, Grotius, Spanheim, Festus 
Hommius, Theodore Beza, Seiden, Wal ton, Sennert, Basnage, 
Burman, Simon, Limborcb, Morir.us, Vitrioga, Le Clerc, Heu- 
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tttei> L^Adfocat, Houbictnt, IiQuth» Kennicott, and M^tiIm 
Thtfol. Lee. P. 2. L. 10. p. 75 ; also see Todd's Life of Wii* 
too; note 1. v. 2. p. dS2. 

Along With the antiquity of the points another doctrine haa beitft 
revived by tbe followers of tbe new school, the falsity of whHsIl 
18 really ridiculously evident. They say that God has protectfi4 
ihe text of the synagogue Pentateuch, by a miracle» from bWvdg 
mto the errot's from transcribersy &c. which bas happened |o tböi 
Gospeb^ and every other ancient wriiing : and that in all tl^a- 
synagogues it is tbe aame, and has not a Single error, or varioMK ' 
readingy though the Gospels are known to have thousanda. The 
Jewitb Rabbies maintain this, and hold it up to theif devotem 
as a proof of the truth of their religion, andofits supetiority 
aver thft Christian, They say the Gospels would have beea 
equally protected, if they had been the viord of God. A singlt 
error in the text viill be sufficient to settle this matter. In the 
d5th cbapter of Genesis the 22d verse, it is said that tbe som 
of Jacob vrere twelve. It then gives their names, including 
Benjamin ; and in verse 26^ it states that these tous were bom 
to him in Mesopotamia, or Padan aram. But at verse 16» the 
birth of Benjamin is shown to bave taken place at Ephraüi in 
Canaan. After Jacob left Padan-aram he lived at Sechem, and. 
bonght land there, and afterward lived at Bethel» whence he 
removed before Benjamin viras born : so that it ia evident, that 
several years passed betwixt bis leaving Mesopotamia and the 
birth of Benjamin. It is perfectly clear that there is a roistake 
in tbe text, whence it foliows that tbe triumph of the Rabb^ 
over the Christians is totally void of fo.undation.' Mr. BellanijF. 
and Mr. Welbeloved in their new translations have rendered the 
text very correctly, though they have neither of them made any 
Bote on the error, — the accidental interpolation, probably, of 
tbe words D"1K V^^in^^^ddan Araniy from a marginal note^ 
before the LXX. ^a^ made. 

. Another doctrine long since cxploded, but now attempted lo» 
berevived^ is, that the preseut Hebrew is the letter in whicK tb^ 
Pentateuch was written. Your readers may refer tö the 
Prolegomena to Walton's Polyglot, to Prideaux's Connexios^ 
and to Bisbop Marsh's Lectures, where they will find most de-, 
dsive proofs that the Samaritan was its original letter. Bot l 
cannot refrain from naming one very strikipg and curioas cim 
cumstance. In compliance (as they believed) with the third 
commandraent, the Jews never spoke or wrote the word Jeho^. 



^ I by DO means wish to throw aoy reflection on tbe respectabk eldati 
of the synagogue. G. H. 



¥«li, except OD the ttiost solemn occasions. And in i^ncient 
tiines, lest they should write it wrong, or from pious motives, 
il was aiways written in their versions in the original untrans- 
leti^d Samaritan letter. Thus it was ori the breastplate of 
tlie high-priesty and thus it was on the golden plate on his 
ibrehead. And we are informed by Jerome^ that in his tinie it 
Wtts commonly fcmnd in manuscripts of the Bible, both Greek 
and tiebrew, written in this character. A more decisive proof 
that the Samaritan was the ancient letter cannot be desired than 
this. It 18 perfectly sufficient and complete ; and the testimony 
of Jerome^ in the wayin which it is given, is totally above the 
ceach of suspicion. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to observe, that it is not so much 
By objeet to discuss the question, on which I have slightly 
ieäiched, as to suggestto your readers who have lately commenced 
the study of the Hebrew language and its history, where they 
may find the best authörities on the subject, in order that they 
may not be misled by the specious and plausible, though un- 
Ibunded assertions of the new school. 

GODFREY HIGGINS. 

Skdkw Orange, near Doncaster^ 



NOTICE OF 

BALTHÄSSARIS CASTILTONIlPatricHMan- 
tuani Carmina, et alia Opusculay aucta, emendäta, 
et illmtrata. In Padova 1733. 

In our first paper on the subject of the modern Latin writers,' 
as it was our wish to afFord some notion of the literature of 
JBnrope during that period, which is now looked back on as the 
second dawn of learnitig, we selected the epistles of a gnann 
marian of the fifteenth Century. Under the nanie of grammarians> 
it must be onderstood^ are designated the scholars of that age, 
or rather the schoolmen^ who were so instrumental hi reviving 
the dead languages, and restoring thena to their pristine dignity 
and tplendor. They were a peculiar set of men, and very 
different in their thoughts and actions from the beings around 
them. Devoted to the pages of heathen learning, they thought 
no sacrifice too great, which might be the means of forwarding 

' Class« Journ. No. 61. 
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tfaem one step towards the attainment of their favorite pur- 

suit ; — the laoguage of their country they either did,.or affected 

to despise: — they thought, wrote^ and even spoke in Liatin. They 

lectured in the public universities with all the pomp - and 'dis- 

play of a modern missionary ; and would not hesitate to speod 

their whole fortunes, and even seil their very fumitore and 

hecessary articles of life^' to acquire a balf-eaten, and aloiost 

illegible manuscript of Homer or Virgil ; and were even so 

far transported by their blind adoration for antiquity, that.thej 

acrupied not to use the most dishonest means in the attainment 

öf their wishes — to steal,* borrow ander false pretences, or eiren 

openly and . violently seize on some long-wisbed-for Mss., 

was an act which rather redounded to the credit of the per- 

petrator, as it evinced his devotion to the great sage» of heathen' 

literature : and he who could boa«t of being master of a decad 

of Lävy^ vras a greater subject of «nvy^ and looked up to with 

more veneratiou than the '^ first Caesar/' when he placed the 

imperial diadem on his brows. But notwithstanding aU-these 

foibles, which now serve only to elicit our smiles^ the lasting 

Obligation which these demi-Roman patriots have conferred 

on the classic world ; the fixed and determined resolution^ 

with which they combated the öbstacles that beset their path; 

the skill with which they dissipated the darkest of those clouds 

which overhung the literature of antiquity ; their decided supe- 

riority over the rest of Europe ; and lastly^ the gratitude we are 

bound to offer up in return for their exertions : — all these cir- 

cunistances in their favor induced us to devote one paper to 

their honor and memory; and this we endeavored to do by 

selecting from their works a volume which would be ' found 

most amusingy and which would at the same time serve as a 

tolerable specimen of the rest. 

We now descend to the subsequent Century, which we shall 
not pass over so expeditiously. Learning appears to have made 
a very rapid progress within these few years ;r— a brighter gleam 
of sunshine bursts over us, as the prospect clears^ and becomea 
more extensive, more diversified, and more beautiful. Italy had 
hithert'o usurped all the knowlege of the times ; but the sparb, 
which she had kindied, was now beginning to spread through 
the other countries of £urope, which were as ambitioüs to dis^ 
pute wjth her the palm in arts, as they had in arms: and 
though she continued for some time longer to take the lead, she 
did not stand, as heretofore, unrivalied and alone. The .apirit 
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of chivalry, which was the life and souI of the troübadour 
poetry^ wbich, it must be remembered^ was the ionly »ort of 
composition that could bear any analogy . or lay any claim to the 
name of literature^ among the nations of the south of Europe, 
h%A already lost its brightness^ its fervor^ and fascination ; and 
as mankind were^delivered from the restraints of military insti- 
tutions and feudal.: despotism^ their mhids gradually expanded, 
aud their. dispo^itions became more susceptible of refinement^ 
elegance, and eloquence, when the State of society lost that inili- 
tary character which distinguished the earlier ages^ and became 
more domestic and more accordant to the polish of civil govern- 
mefit, . These^ and many otber circunistances now unnecessary 
to enlarge on> tended to the rapid difFusion of useful knowlege, 
aS)WeII as the lighter branchesof literature; and as the use of 
the Latin tongue. became more generale it was of course brought 
to greater purity and perfection. 

- At this period then we again resume our task^ with the same 
kindly fedings which we before expressed towards neglected 
geniuS; and the same sanguine hopes of being able to add some- 
wbat to the am^jsement^ if not to the instruction, of our readers. 
' The author, uhose name Stands atthe head of this article^ as 
far as regards posthumous fame, has been more fortunate than 
most of his cotemporaries ; and yet he has be^n singularly äf- 
fected in men's opinions : for although he has managed to sur vive 
ihe wrecjc, which so many men of eqqal talent and reputation 
have sunk under^ the best of his productions lies now unheeded or 
unknown, wbilst his Latin poems are overrated and applauded, 
even beyond what the most sanguine expectations could anti- 
cipate.. We believe there are few who have not at some time, 
or by some means^ heard the name of Balthassar Castiglione. 
Many circumstances indeed conspired in bis favor to forbid 
the possibihty qf his being entirely forgotten by posterity« The 
very period, and the very country in which he lived, the scenes 
in which he was destined to take a part, and the good fortune 
Vihich always smiied on him, — all helped to aggrandise and 
perpetuate his memory« Born and bred in a court^ and that 
caurt inthose days the great resort of arts and letters — a favorite 
with the princes whom he s.uccessiviel^ served, as minister^ 
generaly and ambassador— endowed with a form and figure 
which was striking beyond the geqerality of mankind — possessed 
pf a r^fined taste in the polite arts, poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture, with manners attractive, engaging, and populär : — he was 
naturally caiculated to gain the affections of his countrymeni 
and to be one of the leading men of his times. He resided 
some time äs ambassador in the court of Henry the Eightb, king 
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of England, and Louis the Twelfth of France ; he was tk 
bosom friend of Charles the Fifth^ and intimately acquaintcd 
with Francis the First. These circumstances in themselvet 
evince bim to have been a man of very superior attainmeDtf t 
for it must not be supposed that Castiglione was living in pri- 
vate orretired life during these agesof trouble and confusioi; 
on tbe contrarji he is entitied to the glory of excelling in 
arms as be did in arts : he took an active part in the qoa^ 
reis between the papal and imperial powers, and by bis owii 
exertions as captain-general of the church, an bonor con- 
ferred on bim by pope Leo X, maintained successfuUy for a 
long time the papal influence. Living then in an age wheo the 
hnman passions were inflamed with more than ordinary Tim- 
lence by the horrors and miseries of constant warfare, er the 
still greater violence of religious zeal^ and actively employed in 
promoting the measures of a despotic and bigoted power, he 
testified the value and superiority of bis character by continning 
tfarough life to maintain a constant intimacy with four monarchs 
of such opposite and capricious dispositions as Henry, Louis, 
Charles, and Francis. His public capacity, and the success as 
well as splendor of several of bis negotiations were suificient 
to blazon bis name throughout Europe during bis own life-time* 
His intimacy with the eminent literary men of his country, 
poets, painters, and philosophers. himself perhaps not tbe least 
of them ; and lastly, the transcendent fame acquired by his 
" Courtier,*' ' a work which ought to exalt bim to a rank by 
the side of Plato, Xenophon^ and Cicero, have assisted in cre- 
ating for him a reputation, the noise of which, though it has 
DOW subsided to a murmnr, has not altogether died away. 

Such is the character of the man, whose Latin poeros we are 
now about to «ummon before our tribunal. But before we 
proceed to express our opinions on them, we shall en* 
deavor to show what qualities are requisite to constitute tnie 
poctty ; in order that we may be able to point out more clearly 
and candidly the perfections or imperfections of the modern 
Latinists. This, we think, will be the most impartial way, as 
it will afFord our readers an opportunity of judging how far we 
are just in our praises or censures, and how far we are aa- 
thorised in our conclusions and decisions ; because we, wbo are 
dealing with the dead, are not, or ought not to be, subservient 
to the *^ungentle crafi"of modern criticisni, but musterect some 
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Standard of our own^ Mrhich shall apply to a species of compo- 
skioD, wliich does not exactiy approximate either to that of 
Ihe ancients or moderns. 

Poetry has often been defined^ or rather attempted to be so ; 
but that attempt has always proved imperfect or unintelligible^ 
*' et adhuc sub judice lis est." It still partakes of tbe ** dark- 
ness visible ;'' tbere is an obscurity hanging about the term^ not 
perhaps so dense as it once was, but yet too ^hadowy to admit 
of our seeing clearly into its recesses. it is not an art, nor 
ficience ; and is no more to be acquired by pursuing any set of 
rules^ than it is to be explained by hunible prose, or confined 
«rithin the narrow limits of a logical definition. It must be 
discerned by a natural and intuitive impulse^ not known by ruie ; 
caught up by the imagination, not apprehended by downright 
reason ; rather feit than understood. 

^' Most wonderfal it seems, that man can catch 
The winged tbought, and bind it to bis page 

Eternal captive tbere ! It is to watch 
l'bat momentary flasb, amidst tbe rage 

Of summer tempests darting^ tbrougb the air, 

And OD the canvass fix its wand'ring glare.*' 

The fault then appears to us to have been in ^ttempting to 
define what is in itself indefi nable ; and as \ve are not inclined 
to break ourselves on the same wheel, we shall rest contented 
with endeavoring to distinguish the different qualities of poetry, 
and by showing in what the excellence of each copsists. We do 
not allude to the grand divisions into epic, didactic^ dramatic, &c. 
but the more minute and less obvious distinctions, whicb take 
tbeir character from the peculiarity of tbought, language, or 
expression. 

The principal requisites then^ which are to unite and make up 
a great poet^ are depth and subÜmity of thought^ fertility of 
Imagination, a conimand of poetical language, and a power of 
awakening the passions ; and whoever possesses these four 
attributes^ and has withal sufficient good taste to enable him to 
judge when and where to apply them, must iuevitably be a great 
poet. Simple as this little all may appear, if we except our 
own immortal Shakspeare^ we know not where to find a writer 
who can boast of so muph. Next to him perhaps Dante and 
Lord ßyron were endowed by nature with a genius the n^ost 
caiculated to excel in that singular style of writing, whicb is 
vnderstood by the term poetry ; not that we mean to say they 
will take tbeir Station in the temple of Farne before Homer or 
YirgU, Tasso or Ariosto, Milton or Camoens. Art or fortui^e. 
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either in tlie choice of their subjects, or the taste^ skill aiid 
judgment with which tbey have treated them, niay bave reo« 
dered these writers greater^ or even more deserving favorites with 
the censors of the literary arena; but we have no besitation io 
saying that not one of these great men, not even tbe sublime and 
daring'Milton^or the gay, fascinating,' romantic Ariosto, wtit. 
gifted with a soul so really and truly Gast in a poetic mould^n 
either Shakspeare, Dante^ or Lord Byron. 

To return to our former position» thereis first what weweidd 
call the poetry of idea, which depends more on tbe depth 
and originality^ than brilliancy of iniagination. It. is a spedei 
of poetry, which is not so much characterised by.figurative: huh 
guagCy rieh fancy, neatness of expression, pathos or feeling; ai 
a Singular originality of conception, which summons up b^fore 
the poet's mind a profusion of ideas, which seem acarcely to 
partake of an earthly nature, or to be the suggestions of aa 
ordinary mortal. They may be true, just, and even pbiloso- 
phical ; but they will still bear the* sanie analogy to tbe more 
simple effusions of a prosaic mind, which ideal beauty^ as 
shadowed fortb in the brighter creations of painting and sculp» 
ture, does to the forms and faces we are in the habit of meeting 
in the reality of life. Of all the writers we are acquainted wit% 
Lord Byron possessed this gift in its greatest splendor. The 
Childe Harold is a poem purely of the ideal nature ; there is 
no regulär subject, no story, and hardly any thread or connected 
narrative, but the whole work is a tissue of the deepest, moit 
sublime, and mpst poetic ideas and reflections ; it is tbe work of 
a mind really cast in an unearthly mould, and seeming scarcely 
to have any thing in common with the generality of mankind; 
If there could be a class of beings, who held a middle rank 
between angels and men, more exalted than we in their thoughts, 
words and actions, and yet not altogether immortal, what 'we 
designate by the poetry ofidea might be their language. The 
whole of the Childe Harold is an inistance of this style of poetry. 
To select a particular instance, where there are so many, is 
rather a perplexing task ; however, to make ourselves more. 
clearly understood, we may allude to the address to the Ocean ia 
the latter part of the fourth canto, which is remarkable for the 
singularly striking and poetical nature of tbe ideas and power 
of language in which they are expressed. Another example 
may be drawn from the description of the ^' Cascata del mar-' . 
more,'' in the fourth canto, where the poet, after depicting with 
all the powers of poetry the stupendous appeamnce of thitf 
cascade, bursts out into the foUowing noble exclamation :-r-. - * 
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''Look back!' 
Lo ! where it comes like an eternity, ' 
As if to sweep dowD all things in its track, 
Charming tbe eye with dread— a matchless cataract I '^ « . 

What makes this thougbt so poetical i — the language is of tbe 
«implest nature, such indeed as might be used by tbe purest 
^riter of prose; there is no picture preseiited to the niind, 
which we could take out our peucil and develope ; there is no- 
thing which arouses our feelings or passions : and yet no one 
can read these lines without feeling the deepest pleasure^ and 
that pleasure is cr^ated simply and solely by the profound, Sub- 
lime, and almost tremendous power of the thougbt. This is 
what we call the poetry of idea. 

^earlyallied to this is what wewould denominate the poetry 
of imagination. This is distinguished by the hixuriance of the 
poet's fancy, and the vividness with which he embodies the 
shadowy creations of bis brain. It is a species of poetry per« 
baps more pleasing tban thatwe have just spoken of, though it 
does not partake of the same power or sublimity. The images 
which it awakens must not be so trite and familiär as those 
which commonly occupy our thoughts; neither roust they 
be distorted or unnatural, though not exactiy obvious ; other- 
wise they lose their beauty, and affect us with the same un- 
pleasant sensations which we experience in contemplating a 
monster or a deformity. Another of the great characteristics 
of this branch of poetry, is the skill with which the writer con- 
jures up, at bis command a succession of ideal pictures^ which 
flash across the mind of the reader, and appear as clearly and 
palpably in array before him as if he was actually gazing on 
tbe glowing tints of the canvass. We will quote an instance 
froin the Irish Melodies: 



' " I saw thy form in youthfal prime, 

Nor thougbt tbat pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 
And waste tby form away." 

Now in this passage it is not the language which makes it 
so beautiful; the words are by no means poetical; they are 
soefa as Weshould use in common conversation, if we wished to 
express the same thing. Nor is it the originality of the idea; 
for wenever look ou the marked subject for decline, without 
scmewhat of the same sentiment rushing across our minds. But 
it 18 the exquisite picture, the almost living and breathing scene, 
wbich the poet has conjured up before us. We never read the 
above passage, without lancying to ourselves a sketch like this : — 
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in the front of tlie picture a lovely young girl in the dawn of yooth 
and beauty, and dose beliind her steps the two tyrants of mor- 
tality, Time and Disease ; the first stalking forwards slowly and 
determinately^ as if secure of his prey, and therefore reckless of 
the moment when he shall commence his attack : tbeti Disease 
skulking close by him, pale and emaciated, leaning forward with 
eagerness and anxiety towards his devoted victim, and with ont- 
strained arm and protruded foot, just stealing before bis lest 
anxious^ but not less terrific adversary. 

There is also another species of pöetry^ which derives its 
beauty not so much from the imagination of the poet, the sob- 
limity of his ideas^ or the brightness of his images, aa from die 
poetical coloring of the language in which his thoughts are ex- 
pressed. This command of poetical diction is in cur opioion 
an absolute requisite ; for let the ideas of a poem be humble 
and trite as ihey will, if the language in which they are clotbed 
be highly wrought, they assume ap appearance of novelty and 
originality, and excite in our breasts some feelings of pleasure 
and gratification, if not of astonishment or adiniration: but 
without this artificial dress, all but the niost striking and ciaring 
thoughts are ^' stale and unprofitable/' What constitutes the 
poetry of the Georgics and Seasons f The bare subject ia cer- 
tainly far from poetical^ as the skeleton of all didactic po^ms 
must be ; the ideas are such as we daily or hourly hear^ wbilst 
conversing with any intelligent farmer, or country gentlemait; 
the descriptions, if we grant them to be poetical, are so real, 
so true, and so often before our eyes in our constant walks oc 
rides, that they lose in a great measure their enchantment by 
being so familiär. What then makes these pieces so fascinat- 
ing i Nothing but the exquisite beauty, variety, and real poetfjr 
of the language they contain. The veriest proser conld* teil yoa 
that a rock will cast a shade athwart the evening sun ; but tbough 
the idea is neiiher novel nor striking, it immediately becomes 
üne poetry, when expressed in such language as this« 

^ ^' Saxea procvbat umbra." 

Again, how finely poetical are the expressions, ^'aplendidi 
roendax^ — ** flet noctem,'^ and others of this nature, wUch lose 
their whole beauty if attempted to be explained witb too mucb 
precision, and yet are so readily and easily understood« But we 
shall perhaps make our meaning more clear by a tine from the 
Italian poet Frugoni, who, in describing the contest betweea 
David and Goliab, makes use of the following expreaaion to 
represent the stone penetrating the forehead of Ihe gil|at :— - 
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** Yien, 6 r immensa fronte urti epercuota, 
JE dl moHe vi stampi orma profondaJ^ ^ 

If poetry be ever considered as an art^ as distinguisbed from 
a natural gift, this ündoubtedly i& the artificial part of it. Ima- 
gination^ fancy and invention must be implänted in us with the 
se^ds of life — ^there are no rules^ no study wfaick can teach them ; 
but labor and judgmQnt, thougb they will not procure a flow 
of figurative language, may yet enable a poet to express bis 
thougb ts with taste, elegance^ and perhaps in some degree, witb 
poetical diction. i t is this very artiflcial uature which renders 
this department of poetry so difficult to excel in. If a man 
bas not a pure and classical taste, but is ever bunting after fine 
words to decorate and furbisb up a common-place idea, he 
iinmediately runs into bombast; for this extravagance will al- 
ways be found to arise niore from inflated language than far- 
fetched or overstrained ideas. This is the rock, on which 
Lucan and Claudian have split, and so many of our own 
dramatic poets. They had not judgment enough to clip the 
exuberance of their diction, or perhaps they were under the 
dominion of such false taste, as to delight in searching for turgid 
Sounds and pompous words : — but be that as it may, it is by 
such an outrage to all true poetry that they have marred their 
fame for ever. 

It may be objected, that we are making distinctions which 
never did, and never were intended to exist ; or that each of 
these individual attributes, unaccompanied by any other faculty, 
can never produce a poet. But this is incorrect. Perfection 
indeed canuot exist without combining every beauty; but how 
little is perfection to be looked for in the works of roen ! In 
painting there is many a rough draught, or first sketch, con- 
ceived with the highest power and origiuality : indeed there is 
a particular school of painting which excels in this bold, un- 
finished and unpolished style, so remarkable for its daring and 
lofty spirit ; this is our poetry of idea. There is another style 
of painting, which fouuds its claim to our admiration solely 



■ The same expression is used in the Childe Harold, only applied to 
adifferent subject: 

<' How the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, down ward worn and rent 
WUh hisfiercefootitept, yield in chasms a fearfui vent 
To the broad column, which rolls od—" 

Canto iv. 60. 
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on the elegance of grouping» richness of fancy, and variety of 
subject; this is our poetry of the Imagination. Laatly, there are 
many artista, wbose fame depends tiiore on tbe peculiar brü- 
liancy of tbeir coloring, tbeir taste and polished execution, and 
tbe address witb wbich they render a trite aiid common »objeot 
interestiog, tban either subliniity of conception, or variety of 
incident ; tbis is our poetry of language. Tbe greatest poe^i 
like tbe greatest painter^ is he, wbo can combine and conce»- 
trate in bis own works tbe greatest display of tbose properties, 
wbicb are tbe distingnisbing beauties of otlier artists. 



VäHoüs rendefings of Passages in the New Testament^ 
bif se^eral of the most distinguished English trans- 
iators. 



No. U.--\£oniinuedfrom No. LXIV.] 

Mark I. 4. John accordingly baptized, &c. I. V. — Accord- 
ingly came John baptizing» &c. Wakef. Thus came John baptiz- 
ingy and publishing tbe baptism of reformation. Camp. 

5, Upon confession of their sins. Wakef. 

8. He will baptize you in a holy spirit. Wakef. — in the Holy 
Spirit. Camp. 

10. Jahn saw the heavens open. Wakef. He saw tbe sky pM 
asundet. Camp. 

15. The reign of God approacheth, reform and believe tbe gdöd 
tidings. Camp. 

22. Were astonished at bis manner of teaching. Camp. Wakef. 

27. What new teaching is this ? Camp. — ^kind of teachinr. 
Wakef. 

38. Let US go to the neighbouring boroughs to proelaim [tbe 
reign] there also. Camp. 

11. 10. That ye may know the Son t>f man to bare antbority 
upon earth to forgive sins. Wakef. 

12. We never saw any thing like this. Camp. 

15. And many tax^atherers and heathens were eating in tbe 
house at the same table with Jesus. Wakef. Many publicans and 
sinners placed themselves atthe table with Jesus. I. V. — ^placed 
themselVes with Jesus. New. 

17. I came not to call righteous men, but sinners. I. V. New. 
I came not to call the righteous« but sinners to reformation. Camp. 
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. 26. Did ye never read what David and hts attendants did, in a 
strait, when they were hungry ? Camp. Have ye never read what 
Ultvid did when hunger prest him, he and his companions? 
Wiakef. 

III. 29. Whosoever shall speak evil against the holy spirit, he 
hath no forgiveness in this age,but is in danger of eternal punish- 
ment. Wakef. Whosoever shall detract from the Holy Spirit 
akall never be pardoned, but is liable to eternai punishment. 
Gamp. 

. 32. Behold thy motherand thy brethren and thy sisters stand 
without and seek thee. I. V. New. Behold thy mother and thy 
brethren without are seeking thee. Wakef. 

IV. 11. It is your privilege to know the secrets of the reign of 
God. Camp. 

12. Inasmuch as they see clearly, and perceive not; and hear 
plainly, but understand not, so as to^turn to me, and have their 
sins forgiven them. Wakef. So that seeing they see and do not 
perceive ; and hearing they hear and do not understand, neither 
are they converted and forgiven. I. V. New. 

19. The deceitfulness of riches, and other lusts Coming upon 
them together choke the word. Wakef. 

24. To you, who are attentive, more shall be added. Camp. 
The measure, which ye give, will be given to you, who hear, in 
abundance. Wakef. — [Newcome and the Impr. Vers, omit the 
phrase ' and unto you that hear shall more be given.'] 

41. Who tben is this ; when even the wind, &c. Wakef. Who 
is this, whom even the wind, &c. Camp. Who is this, that even 
the wind, &c. New. I. V. 

V. 7. What hast thou to do wilh me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God. Camp. Wakef. 

23. Come lay thy hands on her, that she may recover and livew 
Wakef. 

34. Thy faith hath made thee well : go 'm peace andcontinue 
free from thy disorder. Wakef. 

35. Why troublest thou the Teacher? I. V, New. in marg. 

VI. 4. And they revolted at him. Wakef. And they were 
scandalized at him. Camp. And he was unto them a cause of 
offending. New. 1. V. 

5. And he would not do any mighty woric, &c. I. V. 

11. In a day of punishment. Wakef. [Newcome and the Impr. 
Vers, omit the latter clause of this verse. * Verily I say,' &c.] 

18. For John was constantly saytng.to Herod. Wakef. 

33. Andmany distinguished himamong them. Wakef. 

46. And when he had bidden the peopTe farewel. New. 

48. And was intending to pass by them. Wäkef. And seemed 
iotending to pass by them. Camp. 
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50. Forthey all sawhim and were terrified. Camp. — affrigbted« 
New. in marg. 

52. For they were not brought to a right understanding o/Um 
by the miracle of the loaves. Wakef. For their roinds were so 
stupified, that they never reflected upon the loaves. Camp. 

56. And as many as touched it. Wakef. I. V. New. 

VII. 3. For the Pharisees and all the Jews never eat without 
throwing a handful of water over their hands. Wakef. — eat not 
until they have washed their hands by pouring a little water upon 
them. Camp. — unless they wash their hands diligently. New. 
I.V. 

4. — ^baptisms of cups, &c. Camp. 

8. For ye have let go the commandment of Qod, but hold the 
tradition of men. Wakef. 

VIII. II. And in order to prove him, demanded of him a sign 
in the sky. Camp. 

24. Having looked up, he said, I see men, whom I distinguisk 
from trees only by their Walking. Camp. 

32. This he spoke so plainly. Camp. And he was telling them 
this information with great plainness. Wakef. 

33. Get thee hence, adversary, for thou dost not relisb the tbings 
of God. Camp. — for thou regardest not the things which are of 
God. New. I. V, — mindest. Wakef. 

34. Whosoever wisheth to go with me. Wakef. Is any man 
willing to come under my guidaiice ? Camp. 

36. 37. For what will it profit a man, if he gain the whole worldand 
lose his life ? or what can a man give to redeem bis life ? Wakef. 
What would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, 
with the forfeit of his life ? or what will a man not give in ransom 
for his life ? Camp. — forfeit his own life. New. I. V. — as a ran- 
som for his life. I. V. — in exchange for. New. 

IX. 5. It is better for us to be here. Wakef. 

7. This is my Son, that beloved Son^ hear him. Wakef. 

10. And they kept the matter with themselres. New. I. V. 
And they took notice of that expression. Camp. And they laid 
hold on that saying. Wakef. 

12. And (as it is written also concerning the Son of man) to 
suffer, &c. Wakef. And (as it is written of the Son of man) 
must likewise suffer, &e. Camp. , 

24. Master, I do believe ; help thou the weakness of my.faith. 
Wakef. — supply thou the defects of my faith. Camp. 

29. This kind of demons can come out by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting. I. V. New. This kind cannot be dislodged, 
&c. Camp. This kind of faith can only be produced by prayer 
and fasting. Wakef. 

42. And whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly 4Uar 
ples who believe in me. Wakef. 
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43'. If thy band ensnare thee. Camp. If thy band be leading 
tbee to sin. Wakef. —cause tbee to oSend. New. I. V. 

X. 13. And they kept brmging little cbildren to bim. Wakef. 
14. SufiPer tbese little cbildren. Wakef. Sufier tbe iiltle cbild- 
ren. I. V. New. Allow tbe little cbildren. Camp. 

21. Tben Jesus looked earnestly upon bim witb fondness. 
Wakef. 

23. How bardly will tbey tbat bave ricbes come into tbe kingdom 
of God. Wakef. Witb wbat difficulty will tbose, &c. I. V. New. 

26, Wbat rieh man tben can be saved ? Wakef. 

27. Witb men it may he impossible. Wakef. To men it is im- 
possible. Camp. 

29. Not one ofyou batb given up, &c. Waket 

32. Jesus kept going before tbem, and tbey were followin^ in 
astonisbment and fear. Wakef. — a panic seized tbem, and tbey 
foUowed bim witb terror. Camp. 

42. Ye know tbat tbose who seem wortby to rule over tbe 
Gentiles bave dominion over tbem. New. Ye know tbat tbe rulers 
of tbe Gentiles exercise a barsb autbority. Wakef. 

XI. 1^. For tbe season of gatbering figs was not yet come» 
Wakef. New. I. V. — ^tbe fig-barvest was not yet Camp« 

21. Bebold tbe fig-tree wbicb tbou bast devoted^ already 
witbered. Camp. — wbicb ibou didst devote. New. I. V. 

30. Was tbe title, wbicb Jobn bad to baptize, from beaven, or 
from men ? Camp. 

32. For tbey all beld Jobn to be a true teacber. Wakef. 

XII. 10. A stone wbicb tbe builders rejected^ Camp. 

24. Is not tbis tbe source of your error, your not knowing tbe 
Scriptures, nor tbe power of God ? Camp. , 

25. Tbey will tben resemble tbe beavenly messengers. Camp. 
27. Ye tberefore greatly deceive yourselves. Wakef. 

37. And tbe multitude, which was great, was listening to bim 
gladly. Wakef. And tbe multitude of tbe peoplebeard bim gladly. 
New. I.V. 

40. And pray at tbe same time witb a long preamble. Wakef. 

XIIL 14. But wben ye see tbat destructive abomination^ &c« 
Wakef. — ^esolating abomination. Camp. New. 

18. And pray tbat your fligbt be not in rainy weatber. Wakef. 

22. And will propose signs and wonders. Wakef. I. V. 

34. For it is like a man, &c. Wakef. Wben a man intendeth 
to travelf ^c. Camp. 

XIV. 1. Now after two days was tbe passover and tbe time of 
unleavened bread. Wakef. — and tbe feast of unleavened, &c. 
L V. New. 

3. And after sbaking tbe box together. Wakef. — tbe sbook tbe 
box. New. 

8. Sbehatb anoinied my body befprehand for its embalment« 
Wakef. — embalming. I. V. New, 
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15. And he will show you a large Upper room, ready, spread 
with carpets. Wake f. 

20. It 18 one of these twelve, one that is dippiog his hand with 
me in this dish. Wakef. 

21. The Son of man indeed is going: to suSer death. Wakef. 

22. Jesus took a loaf, and after blessing God, bräke it, &c. 
Wakef. 

23. And when he had given thanks to God. Wakef. 

27. All of you will ofFend because of me. T. V. New. Ye will 
all forsake me. Wakef. This night I will prove a stumbling-stone 
to you all. Camp. 

31. But Peter said again and again ; If I must die with tfaee, l 
will in no wise deny thee. Wakef. 

34. Stay ye here and keep awake. Wakef. 

38. Watch and pray that ye come not into thete trial». 
Wakef. 

41. Do ye still sleep, and take your rest? It is all over. Wakef. 
ft is done. I. V. New. All is over. Camp. 

48. Am I a murdefer, that ye are come out in a body ag^nst 
liie, &c. Wakef. 

64. Ye have heard this wicked speech. Wakef. 

XV. 1 0. For he knew that the chief priests had delivered him 
up through hatred. Wakef. 

19. And they kept smiting his head, &c. Wakef. 

47. And Mary Magdalene, and Mary themother of Joses, weriB 
looking on while he laid it there. Wakef. 

XVI. 12. But after this he showed himself in another dr^sd to 
twooftherti. Wakef. 

18. They shall speak languages unknown to them before. 
Camp. 

20. Confirming their preaching by the presence of those very 
mirades. Wakef. 

Luke T. 1. — a narrative ofthose things which hare beea ac* 
complished exnongst us. Camp. — an account of those thingt^ 
abont which we have been fully satisfied. Wakef. 

8. 9. Now it came to pass, as the priests of his order were at- 
tending on their ministry before God, that he was appointed by 
lot, according to the custotn of the priesthood, to go» &c. Wakef. 

17. And he will lead the way in the sight of Godj with the 
jspirit and power, &c. Wakef. And he shall go before CknM,in the 
wght of the Lord Gody with the spirit and power, &c. New. I. V. 
Moreover, he »hall go before them in the spirit and po^er» &c* 
Camp. 

20. And behold thou shalt be silent. Wakef. 

25. Hath the Lord then dealt thus with me ? Wakef. 

28. Hail ! gracious woman ! Wakef. 

35. A Holy Spirit will come upon thee. Wakef. Thferefere the 
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holy progeny »hall be called the Son of Gpd. Camp. Thiere- 
fore thy offspring will be holy, and a son of God. Wakef. 

45. And happy is she, who believed that the things told hftT 
firom the Lord would be accomplished. Wakef. : — who believed that 
there would be a Performance of those tbings, &c. New. I. V. 
— who believed that the things which the Lord hath promUed her, 
shall be performed. Camp. 

51 . He displayeth the strength of bis arm, and dispeileth the 
vaia imaginations of the proud. Camp. — ^he scattereth those who 
are proud in the Imagination of their hearts. L V. New. — ^he scat- 
tereth abroad the pufFed up with the Imagination of thei^ heart. 
Wakef. 

64. Then the mouth and tongue o/John were immediately set 
free ; and he continued speaking, and blessing God. Wakef. 

76. And thou, child ! |i^iit be a te^jl^er of tbe most bigfa God. 
Wakef. 

80. Now the child grew^ aad-a^quirfid strength of mind. Camp. 
So the child went on thriving, and growing streng in understand- 
ing. Wakef. 

IL 1. That all the earth should be enrolled. New. L V. That all 
the inhabitants of the empire should be registered. Camp« That 
all the World should register themselves. Wakef. 

7. Because there was no room for them in the gnest-chamber« 
Wakef. — in the house allotted to strangers. Camp. 

14. And the peace of bis good-will to men on earth. Wakef. 

30. For mine eyes bav^ seen the 3avL0ur. Camp. 

34. And to serve as a ni^rk of contcadiction. Camp. 

35. So that the reasonings of many hearts will be revealed. 
Wakef. 

40. And the child was fiUed with wisdom, afl he grew, and 
gained strength : and a divioe comeliness was upon him. Wakef« 
— and adorned with a divine gracefuliiess. C^mp. 

49. Knew ye not that I must be at my Father> ? Camp. — -ÖiaJk 
I must need be in my Father's house ? New. L Y. -r^hat I ought 
to be,in my Father's house ? Wakef. 

52. — ^ and in power with God and man. Camp, -rand come- 
liness in the sigbt of God and man. Wakef. 

IIL 2. A command from God was upon John. Wakef. 

6. That all flesh may see the Saviour [sent] pf Gpd. Camp. 

16. He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 

1 8. And many other glad tidings also he preached to the people, 
exhorting them. h V. New. And with many other ex^ortations, 
he published the good tidings to the people. Camp. 

IV. 1. Füll of a holy spirit. Wakef. 

3. As thou art the Son of God. Wakef. 

4. Man livetb not by bread only, but by whatever God jdeaseth. 
Camp. — ^but by every declaration of God. Wakef. 
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15. Apd he taoght in their synagogues with unirersal applaoie. 
Camp. 

34. What hast thou to do with us ? Wakef. Camp. 

36. What a voice is this ! With authority and power it com- 
mandeth these unclean spirits, and they come out. Wakef. 

V. 11. Henceforth thou shalt catch men alive. Wakef. 
21. Who is this man that speaketh so wickedly? Wakef. 
24. The Son of man hath authority. Wakef. 

26. We have Seen incrediblethingsto-day. Camp. — unexpect- 
ed things. Wakef. 

39. For he saith» ' The old is milder.' Camp. 

VI. 11. Then they were whoUy confounded, and continued de- 
bating with each other what they could do to Jesus. Wakef. 

12. And continued awake all night in the house of prayer to 
God. Wakef. And spent the whole night in an oratory. Camp. . 

32. For if ye love them who love you, what is your rewani? 
Wakef. For if ye love ihose [only] who love you, what thanks 
are ye entitied to ? Camp. 

35. Do good and lend, no wise despairing. Camp. — ^giving up 
nothing for lost. Wakef. 

37. Release, and ye shall be released. Camp. 

40. But every one that is perfected shall be as his teacher. 
I. V. But let every disciple be duly prepared as his teacher. 
Wakef. But every finished disciple shall be as his teacher. Camp. 

41. Why beholdest thou the splinter, &c. New. I.V. Wakef. 
But perceivest not the thorn in thine own eye? Camp. 

VII. 21. At that very time Jesus was delivering many, &c. 
Camp. Now in that very hour he had cured, &c. I. V. New. 

29. All the people, even the publicans, who heard John, have, 
by receiving baptism from him, honoured God. Camp. And all 
the people and the tax-gatherers thankfully received the kindnest 
of God, and listened to John, and were baptized with his baptism; 
Wakef. — acknowledged the mercy of God and were baptized with 
the baptism of John. I. V. — have justified the ways of God, hav- 
ing been baptized» &c. New. 

VIII. 8. Upon saying these things,he cried out as usual. Wakef. 
28. What hast thou to do with me ? Camp. Wakef. 

31. And the demons entreated him, that he would not command 
them to go away into the bottomless pit. Wakef. — the deep pit 
New. — the abyss. I. V. Camp. 

IX. 33. -Master, it is better for us to continue here. Wakef. 

X. 6. And if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 
upon him. Camp. 

30. Then Jesus took up his questiorif and said. Wakef. A man 
of Jerusalem, travelling to Jericho, &c. Camp. A man of Jerusa- 
lem on his way to Jericho feil among murderers. Wakef. 
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41.42. Martha! Martha! thou art troubling and perplexing 
thyself about many dishes, when only one is needful : now Mary 
hath chosen for herseif that good portion of the enter taintnent, 
which shall not be taken away from her. Wakef. 

XL 1. And it came to pass, after Jesus had been praying in a 
house of prayer. Wakef. 

4. For we also forgive every one, that doeth wrong to us. 
Wakef. — all who offend us. Camp. — every one who trespasseth 
against us. New, I. V. 

13. If ye therefore, bad as ye are, can give good things to your 
children ; how much more will your Father give from heaven the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? Camp. 

16. Others, to try bim, asked of him a sign in the sky., Camp. 

19. They therefore shall condemn you. Wakef. 

31. A queen of the south will rise up in the place of judgment. 
Wakef. 

34« When therefore thine eye is sound. Wakef. Camp. — clear. 
I. V, New. 

40. Doth not he, who cleaneth the outside, usually clean the 
inside also ? Wakef. 

44. For ye are like decayed tombs. Wakef. 

XII. 25. Which of you can, by bis anxiety, prolong his^life one 
faour? Camp. Which of you, with all bis anxiety, can add a 
Single cubit to bis life ? Wakef. 

27. Solombn in bis brightest raiment. Wakef. 

34. For where your treasure is there let your heart be also. 
Wakef. 

46. Will assign him bis portion with the faithless. Camp. — the 
unfaitbful. I. V. New. — the infidels. Wakef. 

49. I came to put fire in the earth ; and what wish I mare, since 
it is already kindled ? Wakef. — and what would I, but that it were 
kindled ? Camp. — and what do I desire, if it be already kindfed ? 
New. — and what do I desire ? O that it were already kindled. 
I.V. 

XIII. 1. Now Bome came to teil Jesus at the time, &c. Wakef. 
24. Force your entrance through the itraight gate. Camp. • 

32. And OD the third day I end my course. Wakef. And the 
third day my course will be completed. Camp. 

33. But I roust go on to-day and to-morrow; and on the third 
<iay must I die. Wakef. However, I must needs eontinue my 
course to-day and to-morrow ; and depart the day foUowing. I. V. 
New. 

XIV. 7. Observing how eager the g^ests were to possess the 
faigher places at table, he gave them this injunction. Camp. 

18. And they all began to excuse themselves alike. Wakef. 

35. It is not fit even to manure the land ; but is thrown away. 
Wakef. 
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XV. 7. I 8ay unto you, thftt more joy likewi^e will be in h^Mcn 
over one sinner that repenteth, than there can be over ninety and 
pine ri|fhteou8 persona, that need no repentance. Wakef. 

16. Yet no one gave him any food. Wakef. For ppbody gav« 
bim aught. Camp. 

25. Now bis eider son was at the farm ; but on bis retprQ, 4^Cf 
Wakef. 
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.X HB idea of this work cannot be called original. We have bie- 
fore US a work by Dr. Nugent, wbicb he trauslated fr^qi tbe 
Frencb of the Port-Royal, aud in wbicb tbe roots of tbe Greek 
langiiage are arranged in alpbabeticalorder. But tbe Greek.words 
are divided into tbree alphabets ; and the difficuity of fiodJQg 
IbcfH LS tbus great. Many words» wbicb are of uae ooly to tbe 
lexicographer, are inserted. At tbe top of eacb page are pl«ß(4 
tbe roois. Below are pbured whatare called tbe derivalivies.; .bat 
are often caikd so very absurdly. Fx>r various meaniogs are kßtt 
added to tbose of tbe words of tbe text, totally distinct fec»«! 
tliose in tbe text. And tbe different meaniugs of word^ are 
crowded togetber witbout any order or connexion. In tbe lafl 
jedition are arided, betw^eeB tbe roots and Ibe derivatives, deriva- 
tions of a vast many Greek words by tbe Rev. Mr. EUis ; t>ut 
such ^derivatiofls as .were oever exoeeded in foUy and stupidity by 
any which bave yet been proposed to tbe literary world. Tbe 
wicMrk x>f Niigent doses by a number of Engli^ii word^ wbicb are 
«aid to he aUied to tbe Greek, '^eitber by etymology or by aUtti- 
sioa.V Tbis word alludon bas given a vast &cld for tbe moat fiuir 
ciful cbimeras from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Upton. 

A seeeod «Kork before us on tbe Greek Roots is by Mr. Bootb, 
wbicb professes to be '^ upon a new plan of arrAngement^." Ttm 
arrangement is xnade to depend on tbe terminations, wbicb pro- 
dtioe.distioct alpbabetical series. Tbe first xleclension is divided 
into two alpbabets. Tbe tbird into no less than thirty-two alpha- 
bets. On tbe same plan tbe verbs are arranged. We can see no 
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benefit whatever arising from this ciassi6cation ; and, as tbere is 
DO index, it appears to us extremel^ cumbrous and unsuited to 
practical purposes. Nor do we perceive tbat tbis work m any 
otber respects presents any particular advantage. 

A tbird publication is by Mr. Howard ; whicb is eertainiy in- 
geniously arranged. Tbe words coniprebended ander aoy par- 
ticular subject, as plants, kitchen-utensils, impiements of busban- 
dry, tbe senses, &c., are brought together under separate beads. 
But tbere are too many words introduced to allow us to suppose 
tbat, unassisted as tbe memory is left iu every otber respect, 
tbey could be learnt by a pupil. Portions, it is true, migbt be 
learnt from time to time ; but tbe memory could retain but few of 
the words long. Even tbe arrangement perbaps is not attended 
witb tbose effects wbicb uiigbt be supposed. For tbe name of one 
plant, forinstance, does notlead to tbe name of anotber, except by 
tbe alpbabeticalseries, wbicb, bowever, would be mucb toouncer- 
tain and fallacious a guide. We observe some iittle stories, pro- 
l^erties of plants, <&c. subjoined to some of tbe words, wbicb are 
iateresting witbout a doubt, but seeiu to us foreign from tbe design 
of sucb a publication. 

We bave seea otber works on tbe Eoots of tbe Greek Language ; 
but these bave been on too confiued a plan to admit bere of any 
Airtber notice. The only work wbicb will arrest our attention^ be- 
fore we proceed to tbe consideratioo of tbat wbicb we liave placed 
«t tbe bead of tbis article, is one by Mr. Hall, tbe plan of 
K^bicb appears to us to be more similar to tbat of tbe work 
ttUder review than any wbicb we bave seen. It is a work oa 
the Roots of tbe Latin Language, '' simplified/' as tbe writer 
aniK>unce8, ** by a display of tbeir incorporation into tbe Eti- 
^lish tongue." Tbere are too many distinct alpbabets in this 
^publicatiop. Tbere are too many uncotnmoa words put down as 
beieg Englisb words. Avenage, Curiality, Setaceous, Rimose, 
Mipacious, Cachiuoation, Cibarious, Balneation, Parietal, are some 
of a catalogue ofiwords wbicb produce at least as n>ucb difficulty 
to a begirmer as the Latin words Avena, Curia, Seta, Rima, Mica^ 
Cacfaiiiflus, Cibus, Balneum, Paries could do. The derivative • 
words, siet down as proceeding from the roots, are ofteo too doubt- 
ful or too oertainly false to be admitted. As when Trabs is said 
to cofliß from Traas-via; Vomer from Vomo-terra; Singultus 
Crom Sonos-gula. We observe tbat Percussion is stated to come 
from Cudo ; and we bave observed otber mistakes whicb demand 
«ori^ctioQ. The writer has given Latin sentences exemplificative 
of tbe roots introduced, and these sentences are translated. But 
thit work omits many necessary roots ; and the names of plants 
«re of very rare occurrence. We give the opening : 

Meaniog. Latin word. Eogüsh Derivative. 

Wing ala alaerity 

Anchor anchora anchorage 



anciila 


ancillary 


aqua 

aquila 

ara 


aquatic 

aquiline 

Arabella 


arca 


ark 


ar^na 


an arena 


aula 


hall 
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Hand-maid 

Watcr 

Eagle 

Altar 

Cbe«t 

Sand 

Hall 

Breeze aura air. 

We shall just observe on these, that Alacrity is not likely to comc 
from Ala, as tlie quantity of tlie initial syllables is different ; tbat 
Ancillary is too uncommon a word ; that Arabella is not de* 
rived in a probable manner, nor ^rould it assist the Student» if it 
were ; that Air does not come from Aura. We observe, howevcr, 
a good deal to praise in tbis publication. It contains useful in- 
formation on tbe derivation of some English words ; and, if 
the writer attends to the few hints we have given him, we shall 
tbink bis production a very useful addition to our School Books. ' 
We proceed to Mr. Valpy*s work on tbe Fundamental Wordsof 
tbe Greek Language ; which, as we have stated, is somewhat like 
tbat of Mr. Hall ; but has many advantages over it. For it has 
only one alpbabet ; unless the Additions should be taken into tbe 
account, wbich are however not a necessarily different series, and 
which will be of course introdueed hereafter into the body of the 
work, should it see tbe dawn of another edition. We in part cz- 
cept also a very singular appendix to tbe work. We say, *' ia 
part ;" for tbe words, which form tbis singular appendix, are al- 
ready contained in tbe body of tbe work. Another advantage is, 
that the English derivative words are less unknown than maby in 
Mr. HalFs publication ; or, wben little known, seero to be generally 
accompanied with a quotation from writers who use them. Ano- 
ther is, that the Greek derivative words, at least those in the text, 
appear to stand on firmer foundation. We speak of those in the 
text ; for we observe some derivations in the notes to which we 
cannot assent, but wbich are generally supported however by tbe 
autbority of some venerable scbolar. The writer himself also ob- 
serves in bis Preface tbat tbe derivations in tbe notes are often of 
a suspicious nature. A fourth advantage is, that tbis work seemi to 
embrace nearly all such words as are wanted by the general scbolar. 
The writer states that be has not interested himself about the tech- 
nical terms in Aristotle on Animals, Dioscorides on Planta, &e. 
We observe tbat a vast many words, occurring in Athenaeus, are 
omitted : we aiippose on the same grounds. And indeed wbere 
is the general Greek reader — where even is the scbolar— 4vhD 
knows or cares to know tbe English terms of science which oof- 
respond to those wbich we meet with in tbat wonderful farrago of 
Greek out-of-the-way words, tbe Deipnosophists of Atbenaeai? 
Tbe same thing we observe too in regard to the plants and animab 
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in Nicander and Oppian. But the same remark is perhaps ap- 
plicable to these which we have just applied to Athenaeus. 

The object of this publication is avowedly to assist the memory 
of the Student; and, were English students of the Greek language 
tnore concerned than they choose to feel themselves in the attain- 
ment of that language, we could promise the writer abundant suc- 
cess. We promise him success with the attenüve and industrious 
Student, who is really obliged to every one who helps him on bis 
wavj and receivcs with open arms every thing which promises to 
smootb the asperities of the road to classic literature. But such 
a Student is of rare occurrence. How few of such a cast exist, 
•compared to those idle sportive lads who, reckless of improve- 
nuent and careless of committing to memory the meaning or the 
derivation of words, only serve the object of the present moment by 
searching for the meaning of a word — and, attheend offiveyears* 
.reading, (if the term may be perverted to so farcical a use) are 
.Ignorant of many common words and many clear derivations. 

The method which this writer adopts of impressing Greek words 
on the Student is fourfold. The first is by tracing Greek words 
nearer to their roots. The second is by tracing Greek words 
to Greek, Latin or English words, which have sprung from 
them. The third is by annexing passages front Greek writers. 
And the fourth (which is the only method admitting of cavil, but 
apparently is not often used, except in the case of the appendix 
we have aliuded to) is by fanciful combinations. As ßaros äßaros ; 
^cXos )((\/oi(Tiv ivnonTLv; TvvrXaiüf, TUN DO glebas, &c. Some 
doubtless are legitimate ; as where vcIkos is illustrated by the 
tragedian's pun on PolyniccB ; and as in the alliterative words of 
Homer, Xvi^ro x<iA(<^< x^^^^^** However, we may well excuse a 
little disputable matter here, being, as it really occasionally is, of 
ttse in impressing words on the memory. And we must takc into 
the account the almost irresistible tendencies which, in foUowing 
. up a favorite plan, are wont to entice and to seduce. 

Before, however, we proceed, we niust notice to our readers 
once more the curious addition which is insertcd at the end of 
the work. The writer makes a decent apology for it ; and, for 
our öwn parts, we accept bis amende honorable, We will not 
promise, however, that others will be equally courteous. This ad- 
dition consists of a " fanciful" method of impressing on the mind 
ccrtain Greek names of plants and animals, which the writer " has 
left in the body of the work without any association.*' *Aßp6royoy 
is, sauthemwood. The writer obtains by transposition the word 
(or rather the letters) aßp6voToy : and votov^ which terminates it, 
is the south-wind. Again : ''Ayxovtra is the herb Alkamt. The 
masculine of the participle is ^yx^y» The writer annexes the sen- 
tence 'AXkc/Si/s ay^o^v tov \iovTa : in which the word 'AXice/Si/s is 
to recall to the mind the word Alkanet. But we will leave the re- 
gions of fancy for more solid ground. 
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In regard te tbe first method tbis writer has employed» we ob- 
senre tbat be ba«r availed hiniself lar^ely of the labort of L«niiep^ 
nf Valckenaer, of Hem^terhusius, and of Blomfidd. He could not 
have takeu higber ground. Leniiep is doubtless ofteu fancifui» aad 
tbc laUer part of bis work be bas left in a ver^ un6niahed slate ; 
but be bas given us some bighly probable conjecUures of bis ow«, 
wbile be bas omitted antecedent absurd ities. It is greatly to bc 
regretted that tbe ranibling and lenglhy guesses of Scheide, vbo 
professed to make up tbe deficiencies of Lennep, bave been added 
to Lennep's work. We agree, for tbe tnost pari, wilb the writer $£ 
tbe Preface to tbe Englisb Translation of ldattbiae*s Greek Gram* 
mar in bis severe aniniadversions of Scheide. Were Scheide*» addi- 
tions correct, tbey still would have very little to do with Lenrnep^ 
etymologies, as tbey seem to be rat her directed to the derivatkNi 
of the Latin from tbe Greek, than to tliat of tbe Greek from itaelf. 

It is probable tbat Lenuep and Valckenaer have been sometiBei 
misled by their desire to form the Greek from it« owu resourcep. 
There must bea bound to the analysisanddecomposiiiooofGiedk 
words. When we hear that ßata is merely the addition of /3 loim^ 
one of tbe supposed five radical combinations, we oiay ask vfaf 
was ß chosen to give to aia tbe particular senses whicb ßäm 
bears ? That tbe letters {, p, )^, X, or, migbt give the ideas of harab- 
Dess, roughness, softness, and sibilance, we niay grant; but maaj 
consonants seem to carry with them no ideas ; and bow does tlae 
letter)3 carry with it the idea of tendency whicb ßau expressest it 
is not enough then to say vaguely with Lennep that ßaia is notUmg 
but the radical aw to which ß is prefixed. Hüwever, we lose oo- 
thing by ingenious conjectures; and, if the Greek language fiods 
in foilowing ages as able decomposers of it as it bas done in Hat 
two or three last centuries, it will probably hereafter appear atil 
uiore indebted to its own native strength than it does at prescnt. 
Wbile the Lennepian schooi considers the Greek as an abHongiDil 
language, others find the root of it in the Hebrew or tbe Chaldaie, 
and others in the Gothic and Scythian ; and others are atrensoas 
in tbe assertion that Greek, as well as Gothic, is uhioiately bot- 
tomed on the Hebrew, which they maintain to be the primaitfy 
language of tbe world. 

We will present to the reader tbe Author's observations od ^Av 
and {^»,as being connected with the subject we have just spokeii 4f. 

YAn : * Eyery Greek word beginning with i^ Springs from one of these fife 
foims, ^Jm, ^4o), i^la, 1^6», ifr^ : all derived from one root. The piimaiy mealiSiS 
18, rado, I scrape. Hence thej have the notions of attenuating, rubbing off, ttd 
making warm. For by scraping we attenuate and make less ; by scraping we wb 
off the duBt ; bv scraping we make wann,' Vk. From these verbs are othen : 
if^ßi, i^fa^, if^oT», i^alpw, }jfdW(o, ^x<^> ^^»> &c. ' I would translate,' sfl^s Bl, 
* ^ßdM, I scrape ; y^a/ö», I touch ; i^alpw, I graze or raze.' Perfaaps the best geoaSc 
sense of these verbs is that of brusluog or drawing the Jiand over any Bo^iee. 
Thus if^AAw is applied to drawing the band over a harp or lyre. Fr. pp. ii^ßXffßi 
is 4roX/tb», the sound made by the harp or lyrc thus broshed or swept wähtbf 
band ', and hence psalm, psalm-ody. 
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Itdit, ^4i9y (fo», $6», 1^, appöar to have been vatioids terbs, derived ftovk the 
hsanh letter |, and expressing any thing which gives a barsh or gratiag sound. 
Cicero calls tbis letter * vastior litera,' and believes tbat tbe ' consuetudu eiegans' 
of tbe Latin language has ezterminated it from various w(»:d8. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the writer*s remarks on the 
words /3d\XM aod ßaßos, 

Bd\X»y &c. : It is curiouB to observe from wbat few roots the Greeks formed 
.tfaat part of the language ^liich may be calied their own. F<»r the names which 
they gave to animalSy herbs, and minerals were generally foreign words. The fa- 
cility of formation was scnnetimeB deiived from die flenbility of tbe form of their 
-vcrbs. Tbus the verb ßdÄXw (or whatever was tbe origioal word) admitted the 
lonns ß4\», ß6\m, ßd\», ß\d», ß\4wt ßKln, ß\6<», ßK^ And from these forms 
qprang ßiTios, ß^Kdrri, ßSkirov, ßS\ßirop, ßoK^, ß^vf^il, ßo6^oßeu, ßdXeofos, ßaXidyr»p, 
JkiXßHs, ß\dirr», ßKa(rr4<a, ß\4wwy ßK9frpWy ßJarr», ß\^», ßK&Qto, ßXwOphs, and 
^thers. From &kc» were iuetäyt»,vfh, (Uuutm, AiuafOa ; iuc4v, wb. Ikietffrpia ; iutSvyVfh, 
AKti^y &ico^* Sometimes it arose from the cbanffes in tbe tenses : Tbus from iyot, 
th« present, were formed iiryhs, &yi>w, ieypbs, aypios, &c. ; from &j^, the fatnrc, 
were 2((c»y, S^tos ; from fSutrcUf the perf. pass., was &icr»p, It will be manifest from 
this consideration that, by not attending to tbe derivations of Greek words« we 
lütrödace into the Gf^ek language a vast many more natlve roots than tlMit lan- 
goage really contains. 

.Bms» Objection will perhaps be made to tbe System adopted tliroagb tbis 
yrcA of fSrnnming words from passive first aorists. But in truth it is not to be ob- 
J4(!ted tOk In the first place, there can be no reason why this tense sbould not be 
liiedin forroing words. Then, how shall the be accomited for ? Tbat vitß» is from 
p4m, iß allowed. If we derive it from tbe first aoiist Mjßinv^ tbe origin of 6 in tbis 
wwd ifl manifest. So in itXljfiu from nKiwt ßXt&da» from ßK6o9f $ can be accounted 
ibr from hr\'fi9riVy ißKj&Orfy, Tbis formation will also account for &pex04» from 
M^cßiiy, $fBpw from 1^^^, üKopQfihs from iffKdpdriu. ffrcudephs from iardSriw, ^äOv- 
f^ from k^whfi^t ^X^ ^™ ^X^''* T\aA last indeed raay be formed from the pevf. 
pass. infin. fp(0a<« But tbis will not apply to all tbe words, wbich are mentioned. 
And indeed did it apply to all, tbere would be no need for dispute, wbether we 
iktfoid refer such derivatives to the perfect Infinitive passive, or to the first aorist 
pMBivc ; it woold be perfectly indifferent. In^ither case the would be accounted 

Mr. Valpy has worked out bis derivatioDs with much precision. 
Thus er^oipos IS * for ü\6"lvo% from la^oa pm. oi (TxiiaJ iy^rXtos is 
* from ^«r^erac pp. of <rx^w=^<yx*^=^X**' "^f^^p^^ 's * fr. f/iai pp. 
pf ?w, I send. "le/uac, I send or impel myself.* He has made 
attempts at original derivatioti. Thus '^ovhpos he supposcs to have 
meant original] y alumpofDUNG; and derives it through •)^6hpos 
from KiYoha perfect middle of x^^«>* Alr^ci) he derives frorn a and 
trat peiTCCt passive of cci), to go ; and cites the line of Homer : 
biP ^Ifuv aiT^tay, &c. Oclitf/ he derives from dita, to place^ and 
(2^4stfae fiice; compariiig the expression of Tacitus, FaUi vultu- 
ßfi ÜOMPOSXTO ; and of Shakspeare : And FRAME my face 
\o all occasioDS. We think he has made some good remarks on 
the deriva'tions of some classes of words, as ck^vii, ctkotos, aKvio/jiai, 
üKvdpos, ffKUfxyos, aKvvioy ; vaXaif iroXriy Trakafiri, vakaiaT^, 9raXa/x- 
vaioSf TToKaacrofiaif vaKrf, vaXiy, &C. 

We follow him to his second method, that of inipressing Greek 
*words by derivatives. ' Iktiittw, I rest as on a stan. Heuce aKfjit' 
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rpoVf a sceptre, tbe staff of princes.' ' 1.k6\oi(/, a sharp pobt 
Hence trKoXowiphpay a scolopendra, for trKoXtnrihpa from ^iröXoi/^^oroti 
and ^5pa. Ad aiiimal wliose seat or fail is composed of two sharp 
points/ ' Uadiw, I suffer. Hence sympathy or fellow-suflTerihg ; 
apathy, want of fellow-suffering ; pathos, patheticJ* 

UMX, gen. ircMs : a boy or girl, child ; a boy, seirant. — H. pted'-ügogmt JW- 
do'baptüt; and pedant, which meant originally, a schoolniaster, i. e. one wbo has 
the care of boys : ' A pedant that keeps a scbool i' the churcb/ Sbaksp. For mSt 
the ^olians said irois andirolp (as ' arbos/ ' arbor' are intercbanged) and wüp nk 
puer, 

Sr^i*», (w : I prick, point, goad ; mark with pricks or pointe, as the face or «nm^ 
brand, affix a stigroa ; mark, distinguish.-— Fr. pp. Horiryfuu is Stigma, sügmatiie* 
Fr. a. 2. (hriyoy is in-stigo ; and dit-tinguo (for dU-tingo and this for dU-Hgo, u 
* pango' for < pago/) I distinguisk, From pp. tarpffuu b gtigwiduB, for euphony 
Btimulus. 

^Ttixc^ : I go in an order or series ; I go rigbt on, marcb, proceed. — Fr. a. 2« Im- 
Xoy is arlxos, a series of verses, wh. acro-atic, Hence also di-Btieh, (for dis-itiek) 
hemi-stich. Hence Mor. derives etiquette (for eatiquette, na * estate' fr. ' Status*), 
Order, ceremony. Comp, ticket, 

Sometimes tbe first and second methods are united, and produce 
a very interesf ing series of connected words : 

^rißri, arlßt, crrtfifu, artfifus : antimony. — Fac. deiives itfr* tn^lfiwy (i. e. fr. a. 
2. ttrnßov and pp. Ihrififtat) I bind close : for it bas that power. An old IgngKA 
poet has used the term : ' Ceruse nor 8tibium can prevail, No art re^Mor where a§^ 
makes fail.' 

STT^a, ifw: I make stiff, dose, ortbick. — Fr. pp. loTvvrmis ityptic» 3r^^is 
fr. ariw=ord»t or», I make to stand firm, I sdffen, make rigid. Coinp. tt^ 
and to stuff. 

'*üfu>5 : tlie sbonlder. — ^Fr. &fjuu pp. of 6o»s=o1»y I bear. Tsocrates has ^ipmr M 
rhy &fioy ; and Aristotle, ßaffrdfwp hri rS»v Hiyuuv, Hence omo-pHate^ the shoolder- 
blade. Hence ^ol. &iiop, wb. Lat. humer, humerus, > 

The mode of deriving Novem from *Evia is curious : ' First» 
iviA, eneEM, as 5cfcA, decEM. Then, enEem, enOFem, as vEos, 
nOVus. Then enovem, novem, as ^vepde, vipde ; Spt^a, rixa.' Te- 
nebrae is tbus traced from bv6<l>os: 

Ap6<1>os : hence Bvoiptpbs, dark ; pl. fem. Bvo<l>€p<d, by transpos. Bevoippai, denO' 
phra, denobra, (as ipu^, araBo) denebra, ienebra (as Taeda from Adios)* 

On the Word irvp Mr. Valpy remarks : * To irvp many refermpa- 
/EiU, liosy 2Lpyramid, from its resemblance to the ascent of fire;' 
and adds the foilowing note : 

But Jablonski jadiciously asks : ' Who can believe that the Figyptians wonld 
give a G reek name tu works whicb were peculiar to themselves, and which were 
the most decisive indications of their glory V In regard howcTer to soch words as 
<ruffrpov, whicb Jablonski refers to the Coptic, but which are plainly Greek, an 
Observation made by himself will show that he roay be deceived : ' We are aatbo« 
rised in concluding that those names are called Egyptian which were in reality 
Greek, as tbe Greeks took the thing intended by tbem from tbe Egyptians, and 
expressed it in such Greek words as answered to the Egyptian.* 

We observe a curious remark on tbe etymology of the Freiich 
language : * Rire is for Ridre from Ridere ; Piaire from Placere ; 
Dire from Dicere ; and in fact tbe French language seems gfeatly 
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fo consist in this «lethod of abolisbing the middle part of a Laiin 
Word.' 

On the third metbod we have nothing niore to say, than that the 
passages from Gr^ek ivriters seem in general well chosen ; and 
that they are made very intelligible, by translations eitber in the 
text or in the notes. 

The autbor seems to have taken great pains in pointing out a 
connexion between the various meanings ofthe Greek prepositions. * 
He has also paid much attention to tbe various meanings of other 
words, as reXiia, riXos, vwofiyiOf ariWwy üXri, xpaiii, xpdo/iac. He 
has dwelt a good deal on some of the most difiicult prepositions in 
composition. We desire tbe reader's attention, particularly, to the 
words compounded with Wo and hwip. And he has explained some 
idiomatical expressions connected with Trao^ca, Tvyxavw, Xiitü, ^Oa- 
vut, &c,' The last quotation we shall make is that from a note 
where the writer combats the notion of Hermann that tbe primary 
meaning of tj^davia is, to cease or leave off. 

There are so many passages which *seem to militate against this primary sense 
supposed by Hin., that it seems dangeioas to admit it. He proposes this passage 
as confirmatory of bis opinioa : El yhp kpcivw ip6vos "Eorcu ywcu^l» icrios, ob 
^Bdvoa* h' %.v &y^a-K0VT€S, Kurip. ' Non cessabvnt csdes.' But it is rather, 
You shall not any more escape dying. He translates if>Bd(ras iiroliitrf, 'he lept 
OPF to do it, when anotlier was doing or was going to do it :* But how forced is tbis 
ellipsis ! The meaning is : He did it having forest alle o eveiy one eise, He did 
it before every one eise. This passage from Plato is more difficult : ' Bat, said he, 
I glve you leave and command you to speak the truth. OIk &v ^9i,voiiu, replied 
Alcibiades.' Hm. translates it : ' Non omittam id facere.' The meaning is eitber 
interrogatively thus, < Shall I not do so quickly V as in the passage in the Text : 
or thus, ' I will not anticipate it (by doing any thing)/ i. e. I will not do any 
thing before- 1 do that or sooner than I do that. 

We now close our remarks on this publication. We have re- 
cetved much gratiAcation in perusing it ; and we heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers. Yetwe dare not promise tbe writer unqua- 
iiiied success. We have stated tbe reason wby we think that the 
use of this work will be confined, and can but express our regret 
that such an unworthy cause should check the circulation of a 
work, well adapted to simplify and to recommend tbe learning ofthe 
Greek language. One advantage attending tbis publication we will 
conclude with mentioning, and leave it, as betng our last observa-- 
tion, fresh on tbe reader's niind : — that this work of less than 400 
pages contains the basis of the Greek language ; that it contains 
within itself the means of impressing that language on tbe memory 
by the derivations whicb it ieidduces, and by the passages from 
classical writers whicb it quotes and translates; that it niay be 
taken up in a leisure botir, or even in an idle bour, and in an idle 
posture ; and that whoever shall have become well acquainted with 
its Contents, will have thenceforward little more than the intrica- 
cies of construction and .the chariges of dialects to combat and to 
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conquer, as he peruset the pages of those writers of ancient 
Greece who are usualiy read and admired. 
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Sirenum voces. Hör. 

Im PROBE, siste ratem, quis te furor urget eundi i 

Improbe, vesanum siste parumper iter. 
Quid petis invitos contra dare lintea ventos. 

Et tibi nou dextrum sollicitare fretum i 
Quos babeant nescis scopuli, quos Scylla, labores. 

Quam fremat infestis saeva Charybdis aquis. 
Quid petis ? anne Itbacae steriles invisere fines i 

Saxaque turbatis obruta patie vadis. 
Nonne magis gratos tribuunt hsec arva recessus, 

Non juga sunt saxis haec potiora tuis i 
Te tua Fenelope^ neque jam tua forte, reducit i 

Pulcrior hie illa plurima Nympha nitet. 
Hie Venus alma Papho ludit Cyproque relicta. 

Nee faciles spernit Pieris ipsa choros. 
Per latebras crebro resonat lyra concita pulsu 

Et quales Echo gaudet habere soni. 
Sponte sua hie violae ' myrtique et lilia circum, 

Sponte sua cytisi, sponte roseta vigent. 
Nee fontes gelidi nee desunt qualia Nereus 

Se jactat mediis antra tenere vadis ; 
Mille licet gemmas^ argenti pondera, conchas 

Mille coruscantes Iridis instar habent. 
Et nobis Cyani, nobis sunt mille lapilli. 

Et decorat nostras plurima gemma domos. 
Carmina nos etiam sera sub vesperis hora 

DucimuSy et faciles tiirba beata choros. 
Quid tibi cum sceptris ? quid prosuut regiia tenenti i 

Divitias rodit pallida cura comes. 
Quidve juvabit adhuc dextra saevite cruenta f 

Succubuit Graio Troja superba jugo. 
Vanus honor, miser, est^ sine lucro flebile bellum : 

Sollicitos praebent fama decusque dies. 



* Ziiptiviff U^ff fPf yyM^ty ^ot^^ 

"HfAtyai h \ufA.Mn, Oo. zii. 46« 
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£bria Dolichias bacchetur turba per aulas ; ' 

Praeda cadant avidis sponsa domusque procis. 
Nulla tibi hie tandem venienti tela resistent : 

Nulla tibi hie vitae eura superstes erit. 
Grata sub hoc antro labentur tempora noetis, 

Laetaque erit semper, semper amoena, dies. 
Quid juvat infemas Lemurum vidisse paludes, 

Aut PhlegethoDteos expetiisse laeus i 
Quid juvat horrendi vires latuisse Cyclopis, 

Si patrios oneras triste cadaver agros ? 
Tutus abis Rbesi domitor Trojaeque subactae, 

Suffieiant famae clara tot aeta tuae. 
Saepe etenim laetos rapuit Fortuna triumphos, 

Tristis amat versa Parca redire rota : 
Tot superata lieet tibi sint discrimina belli, 

Mille tarnen, posthac exsuperanda, manent« 
Sat famae belloque datum est : nune praemia famas, 

Partaque bellando munera, victor habe. 
Quid labor, aut quid opus grave Martis, honorque juvabuntf. 

Plenus honor multis, Marsque^ laborque, maus« 
Contrahe, sospes adhue, cursus, sie pace beata, 

Sie poteris Musa, sie et Amore, frui. 
At nee abesse putes quod taedia longa dierum 

Auferat : invenies et quod inermis agas. 
Aptius hie miles posito certanrine Martis 

Traetet Aeidaliae moUia tela Deae. 
Aptius imbeUi eitharae fera classica cedant, 

Luctisonam superet mollis avena tubam. 
Musa duces eithara partosque aeternat honores, 

Musa etiam quales dat Cytharea modos ; 
Quantula, si Phoebum toUas, data gloria Marti est. 

Quid, nisi laudetur carmine, miles erit ? 
Siste igitur eelerem, dum te sinit aura, carinam ; 

Hei mihi quod votis illa sit aptatuis ! 
Quid loquor ? anne minait saxis quod defluat humor 

Et faveat velis aura secunda, queror i 
Quid loquor ? — I dement pronis per marmora remis, 

I pete festina damna necenique fuga. 
Mox fera surget hjems, late mox ingruet alto 

Unda proeeUosis imperiosa minis. — 
Mox praeeeps Boreas aut aerior infremet Eurus : 

Nunc etiam infausta&dant tibi signa grues. 
Scilieet et Syrtes et nigra Ceratinia nosces 

Quasque secant medium plurima saxa fretum. 
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Certus e^ ire taineii nostrasque relinquere sede 
I^ pete vesanas niox periturus aquas. 

Tandem etenim nosces mediis subinersus in undis 
loiprobe Sirenum quid gravis ira ferat. 



Par fuit his ictas et amor. 

In CO LA deserti gressus refer, atque precanti 

Dux mihi noctivagae sis, bone amice, via^ ; 
Dirige qua lampas solatia luce benigna 

Praebet^ et hospitii munera grata sui. 
Solus enim tristisque puer deserta peragro 

JEgre membra trahens deficiente pede ; 
Qua spatiis circum immensis porrecta patescuat 

Me visa augeri progrediente loca. 
'^ IJlterius ne perge/' senexi '' j am mitte vagari, 

Teque iterum noctis credere, amice, dolis. 
Luce trahit species certa in discrimina fati. 

Ah nimium nescis quo malefida trahat. 
Hie inopi domus, hie requies datur usque vaganti, 

Parvaque quantumvis dona libente manu. 
£rgo siste pedes, caliginis imminet hora^ 

Sume libens quicquid parvula cella tenet. 
Hie modicum penus et junci de vimine lectum, 

Hie faustaeque preces, hie et amanda quies. 
Non pecudes nostro metuunt de vulnere lethum^ 

Securam carpunt pascua ad alma viam ; 
Accipiens in me curam mentemque benignam 

Ipsam Ulis docuit suppeditare Dens. 
Gramineo assuetus semper de vertice montis 

Carpere jucundas innocuasque dapes; 
Pera frequens herbis, sylvestris copia frugum ; 

Haustusque e vivo fönte ministrat aqua. 
Fleete gradum sodes, curas hie mittere inan^s 

Ne pigeat^ tibi fert irrita eura malura. 
Parva humanarum nobis penuda rerum, 

Poscimus in terris pauca^ neciila diu.'* 
Ros velut e coelo circum pia verba sonabant^ 

Audit et ad cellam dirigit hospes iter. 
Devia per latebras.sylvestres semita duxit^ 

Abdita sub dumis qua casa sola fuit : 
G asper at hie semper cepit solamina luctus^ 

Perfugium hie noctis dum silet hora vagans. 
Divitias sedeuim nullas sub tegmine culmus^ 

Queis dominus metuens invigilaret, habet. 
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Panditur ostiblfifni Validö ttiitlüsobjice clausuni, 

Accipit et parvutn sub penetrale viros. 
Jamque sibi BUttiit placids cum dona quietis 

Vespere sub sero fessa labore manus, 
Advena solamen quod sumeret atixius hospes 

Largius assueto ponere ligna foco; 
Herbosasque dapes humili dispergere mensa, 

Fabella noctis tasdia longa levans. 
Hie felis circutn ludit de mdre jocoso, 

Dumque foco grillus, ligna sonora crepant. 
Hospitis at luctum ne quid cohibere valeret« 

Corde sedet dolor, et rore madere genae. 
Asptcit ipse senex curarum surgere fluctus» 

Dixit et ^ unde tibi causa doloris adest ? 
Invitusne erras melioribus actus ab aulis, 

Taedia amicitise, taedia amoris Habens ? 
Heu ! fortuna, puer, levia affisrt gaudia secuni| 

nie tarnen levior qui levia ista petit. 
Nam quid amicitia est ? vanumque, et inutHe nomen— ^ 

Datque soporato gaudia parva malo. 
Larva sequens, cum sint felijcia tempora, dites, 

Tempora sin fuerint nubila, larva fugit. 
Sed levius vel nomen amor — res dissita terris, 

Abdita ni gremio, fida columba, tuo. 
Siste graves luctus ; mutabile foemina/' dijiit, 

'* Sperne genud" — prodit plurimüs ore rubor. 
Miratur Veneres alias se pandere cemens, 

Per matutinum ceu color ire polum. 
Territat ipse pudor, pectus tumidumque vicissim, 

Explicät ifl^cebras fassa puella suas. 
*' Parce peregrinaci miserae,*' inquit, '* parce puellae, 

Quas male virtutis tecta tuique subit. 
Ah ! miserere mei cui non nisi crimen amoris, 

Cui quassita quies^ quam tamen usque fugit. 
Vixit dives opum genitor prope flumina Tjni, 

Et mihi dives, enim spes ego sola fui. 
Multa procum manu« a patris abreptura lacertis 

Sensit vtl nitnium finxit amoris onus. 
Turba tulit largas dotes venalis in horas, 

Edvinus hos inter, sisd neque dictus amor. 
Veste humili indutus non rem jactavit opimam, 

Pulchra tamen virtus di^oaque amore meo. 
Germen adhuc turgen, coeli roresve sereni, 

Non tantum quant m mens sua labe carcut. 
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MobSis at decor est rorique et floribus ipsis, 

Heu ! decor idem illi, mobilitasque mihi» 
Importuna dolos etenim exercere solebam, 

Quanquara amor ardebat, vulnere Iseta suo. 
Dum tandem fastu turpi devictus abivit 

Desertum quaerens, spes ubi sola mori. 
At dolor usque meus, luet et mea crimina lethum, 

Emoriarque premens, quam moribundus^ humum. 
Sola ibi moesta cadam fati cum venerit hora» 

Utque ego mors illi, sie erit ille mihi." 
'' Fata veteot/' inquit, pectusque amplexus anhelum, 

Yertitur illa timens — Edvinus ipse tenet. 
'' Lumina flecte/' iterat, *^ coram, carissima, amator 

In gremium Veneris redditus inque tuum* 
Sic curse oblitus te solam semper amabo, 

Te neque divellet vis inimica mihi. 
Sic coeamus/' ait^ '' benefido in foedere, pectus 

Quique tuum gemitus rumpit^ et ipse meum 
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FIRST MOBNING. 



ADDISON. 

To be translated into Latin Prose. 

Saffho' the Lesbian^ in love M^ith Phaon, arrived at the 
temple of Apollo^ habited like a bride in garments as white as 
snow. — down to — but that she was changed into a swan as sbe 
fell^ and that they saw her hovering in the air under that shape* 

THEOCRITUS, Idyll, xvi. 
To be translated into English Prose. 

QÜERITUR POETA QUOD MUS-ä: NEGLECTJE JACEANT, NTJTLLIS 

PRiEMIIS ORNATiE. 

Tt$ yäp tSöv OTTooroi ykauKoiv vulovciv im aw, ^^down to— - 
äx^y ex vpofripm vtyioLf ixTvifJ^oya KXuiwv, 
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FIBST BVBNINO. 

CICERO. Brutus, 
To be translated into Englüh Prose. 
Sed de M. Calklio — dofxm to — si opus erat, defuit. 

TACITÜS. HisT. 1. 38. 

To be translated into English Prose, 

Aperire deinde armamentarium — dovmto — non interfuit occi- 
dentium, quid diceret. 

SECOND MOKNING« 

PLATONIS PHiEDRUS, p. 258. 

Translate the following passage into English. 

4>AI, Tivo$ jxev oi5v evsxx Kcly tij coj eWelv 5»'J> «^^' ^ t»v toioü- 
Tcov yßovoov evexa ; — down tO^^voKKmif 813 ouvexgy Aexreov n xa) ou 

QUESTIONS. 

1, What is the topic of Plato^s Phaedrus ? What others 
atnong bis dialogues are on a kindred subject f How do tliey 
differ from it, eitber in the prhicipis or the mode of treatment i 

£. Could the foregoing fable have been introduced into any 
other of Plato's dialogues ? What is the scene of the Phaedrus ? 
and what remarks are called forth by it, illustrating the character 
of Socrates ? 

3. What was the rwrif , and how many species of it were 
there ? Translate 'O/xo/eo^ h ts Toi$ fj^ixpois xa) h Toi$ iLtyoLKai^ o\ 
jttev $i|}^i]|xevoi utri to unoKcofJ^oiy 01 a^ovrs^* o! $* uhalpsTOi, ol ovk 
S^ovreg, Ka\ov(ri Ss rovg jxsv [leyaKous xeii ä^ovras kyiras^ tou$ II 
fitxpws Trrriyovi«. (Aristot. de Anim. V. 24.) Quote any 
passages from the Greek poets, showing the love the Greeks 
bad for the song of the remf . 

4. £xplain the expressions ikk* ^, oXfyou iraa-ai, the formation 
of jxeo^jx/Sg/a and avrixoo^f quoting similar forms ; the formation 
and use of arra. Under what forins are evixx and koiv used in 
the various diaiects i Show why Socrates first says el tSoiBV, and 
afterwards lav ogwcri. Explain the difference between auTovg, 
a-^ois, and aurou^, the isignification of Tuyp^ay» with or without a 
participle, and the use of Xaviavm with a participle, illustratiiig it 
by similar idioms. 
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5. Point out the roanner in wbich Plato plajs upou the names 
of the Muses he mentions. Continue the sentence, carrjing it 
on through the rest of the sisterhood 

THE FRIEND, Vol. in. p. S9. 

Tramlate the following passage into Altic Greek of the age 

of Plato. 
Youth has ita own wealth and independence 'y'-^down to — or 
the circumstances have not been in an uncommon degree uufa- 
vorable. ^ 

SECOND EVENING* 

HOMERI Odyss. E. 388—435. 
To be translated into English Prose, 

^SCHYL. Choeph. 219—257. 

To be translated into English Prose, 

OF. AvTOV jxev oi5v 6goo(ra iü(rfs.atei$ iyi^i' — down to — 
^ojxoy, SoxoDvra xufiru vDv veTrrooxivai^ 

THIRD MORNIN6. 

EUNÜCHI. Actus 11. Scena 2. 
Ih be translated into Greek lambic Trimeters. 

GNATHO. PARMENO. 
Gn. Dii immortales ! homiiü homo quid prostat ! — down to — 
Par. Scitum hercle hominem ! hie homines prorsum ex stultis 
insanos facit. 

THIRD EVENING. 

ARISTOT. Rhetor. ii. 12. 

Translate into English, 
Ol ffcsv o5v vfoi rei ?}ij eltrh ewi9ü/x)jTixoJ, xal oloi xoielv, «v av im- 
fiü/x^(rcü(ri. — down to — 'H yäp cuTga^reXi« Treireuhvfiimi ußpis hri 
To [liv ovv Twv Vffcöv toiöStov r^ios Sötiv. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the scheme of Aristotle's treatise on Rhetoric? 
and how does it lead him to introduce the foregoiog character.« 
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of youhg men ? What other wdrk did he compose oti tbe same 
subject ? is it extant ? Enunierate the various treatises of Cicero 
on similar topics, and point out how far they resemble or differ 
froin Aristotle's ßhetoric. 

2. Quote or refer to any passages in the Greek poets or his- 
torians illustrative of the characteristics here assigned to youtb 
by Aristotle. Are there any similar features in Horace's por- 
traiture ? 

3. Explain the logical connexion of the iseutence xa) [liWov, 
mifowfrm — toO xöl\ov, 

4. What were to niTraxou, to XhXmvuov f Of what cities were 
those nien natives ? and what is recorded of each ? 

5. What is the force of adjectives in 1x0V • Distinguish be- 
tweeu tufHKos, 6^66v[ß.ogy and Avjüu&Si}^. What is tbe usage with 
regard to the augment in verbs beginnihg with oi, such as olvico ; 
what in Compound verbs ? Exemplify it in the aorists of flnroTvy- 
X^^voo and uyavaxTecö. Are there any remarkable anomalies? 
What is the etymology and primitive meaning of ctyavaxriwy 
a^ixoposy svTpxTrehos i Translate and explain fi^ ioXa)6^§ Bvrgavi" 
Aoi^ xip^s(r(rt (Find. Pyth. i. 178.); ou <rr(0(i6xXa»y ituroi t^v oyo- 
päv Tptßo\exTga'frB}M (Aristoph. Nub. 1003.); i^lcrp^fort}; S« jxijSe 
jvojxfle^scrfletf kv uftTy, xoä po^oAoyfa, ^ euTpair8\la^ ra ovx uyfixovra, 
(D. Paul. Ephes.v.4.) Is the meaning of eur^a^reXo^in these pas- 
sages the same as in Aristotle i if not, mention any other words^ 
of which the . acceptation is similarly ambiguous. In what 
cases do two negatives strengthen, in what destroy, each other i 
State the principle that prevails with regard to the accent of 
Compound words, and illustrate it by instances from the fore- 
going passage. 

HEROD. vi. 128-9. 
Translate into Englisch. 

'Avixofiiveov le rcov fiyyiiTrvjpm is r^v vpoeigijjxeyijv ^ftlgijv» — down 
to — *Afro TOUTOW jüigy toüto ouvofta^sTai • 

QÜESTIONS. 

1. In what manner does Herodotus connect the marriage of 
Agarista with the chain of bis narrative i Are any other anec- 
dotes about that marriage recorded ? Who among its offspring 
er descendants acted any^ and what^ conspicuous part io Grecian 
Story? 

S. Who were the Cypselidae i that Hippoclides shoüld be., 
preferred on account of bis descent from them. 
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3. What 18 the Gommon distinction in the use of the imper- 
fect and aorist indicative ? Does Herodotus ever neglect tb'u 
distinction ? Are there any instances of such neglect in the fore- 
goiog passage? What is the Homeric practice in this respect? 
By what general principle of language are these anomalies to be 
explained ? 

4. What is the difference between Attic and lonic Greek m 
the use of the aspirate ? What is the Homeric practice f Do 
jTou know of any similar phenomena in other languagea ? 

5. Enumerate, deduce^ and exemplify, the various meanings 
of xarep^eiv, xplvnv, opyfj. What is the Homeric Substitute, for 
the last? Ex piain vfrovreuco, crwearlnf efufi^iXsiu. Translate to^ 
ipXi^^^S Tflif TfiüV ev TgarroVrcüV, ovtcöv he fi,eTp!(ov avrm vpog Ta$ 
rfiovä$f 6piM$ cif^a xa) jxoucrixoo^ Mfiaa-ev, o<rTis vor* ijv^ xa) xatoL 
kiyov avTai$ iefievos ovofia ^vfji.va(rmsy Bfi^pLeKetu^ BircovopMO'e, xa) Bio 
i^ 7(ov 6§)(ri(ri9)v töov xakaöv eT8)} xareo'Tijo'aTo, to jxev voXs/xixov wv^ 
P^TC^^» ^^ Bi upv^vixh efjiiJi,eXeiay. (Plato Leg. vii. 18. p. 8i6.) 
To \i'hat kiüds of poetry were the IftjXffXs/a, the <rixivvi$, and the 
xdpla^, appropriated ? 

6. Translate the passage between 00$ Sg avi Mmfov eyivsro and . 
hrevBixM into Attic Greek. 

7* Joxei jxoi 'Hp6BoTO$ elTFelv £v, e^opxovfj^evog r^ a\ri6eiav, ou 
fpovTig 'Hpohiref. Whose words are these f and on what are they 
founded ? 

FOURTH MORNING. 

MILTON. Paradise Lost, vii.^ 313. 

To be translated into l^tin Ferse. 

He scarce had said, when the bare earth, tili then — dozsm to 
—So even and morn recorded the third day. 

FOÜRTH EVENING. 

HORAT- Lib. II. Epist. ii. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

At qui legitimum cupiet fecisse poema, — down to — 
Aut eUam supra^ nummorum ntillibus emtum. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the derivatiou of the word Yesta ? By whom was 
a temple first built to this goddess in Rome ? What objects of 
peculiar interest and veneration did it contain ? 

2. lllustrate as many of the expressions, as you cau, betwe^ 
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lioes 109 and 126^ by quotations from oiber jparts of Horace's 
works. 

3. '^ Nunc Satyrum nunc agrestem Cyclopa mov^tur/' Give 
ihe exact construction of this line. In some editions the word 
Satyrum is spelled Satirum : \vhy cannot this be allowed i 
. 4. '' £t demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error/' The 
reading ofpretium for per vim bas been lately adopted and re- 
ceived into the text. How would you then transiate the line^ and 
vhat is your opinion of the alteration i 

5. Give the derivation of the words * delirus/ ' I^gena/ * lym- 
pha/ * mancipo/ * Cyclops/ ' vetustas^' * tragcedus.' 

6. ■' quod qiiis libra tnercatas et aere est. 

■' trecentis 

nnmmorum miilibus emtam. 

To what different states of the metallic currency at Rome do 
die preceding sentences refer i What is the exact sum denoted 
by the latter^ in English money i 

LUCRET. Lib.ii. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Praeterea, genus humanum, mutsque natantes — down to — 
Usque adeo quiddam proprium, notumque requirit 
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A QüESTiON having lately been raised as to the genuineness 
of the celebrated passage relating to Jesus Christ in the fifteenth 
book of the Annais of Tacitus, perhaps the following infor- 
mation may be interesting to some of your readers respectiiig 
bis manuscripts. It was witb a particular view to the genuine- 
ness of that passage that, when last in Italy, I sought for them. 
' I do not pretend to skill in manuscripts ; but, after a very careful 
examination, I discovered nothing on the face of them to excite 
suspicion. I found only one manuscript in the Vatican^ and that 
I think undoubtedly a modern copy. But in the Laurentian 
library at Florence, I found several copies tnore ancient The 
following is a description of them given me by the librarian 
Signor Del Furia. 

G. HIGGtNS. 
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— Libri quinque Historiae ab exceq^u Divi August! exem«' 
plar antiquissimum^ in Germania inventum, ac Leoni x. Pont 
Max. oblatum. Codex scec. x. 

— Fragmentuni Annalium ab excessu Divi Augusti, a Kbro 
X. usque ad totum librum xvi. Codex saec. xv. 

— Aliud exemplar conünens historias, tb excessu Divi Au- 
gusti, a libro xi. usque ad totuni xxi. Codex ssec. xv. 

-« Aliud exemplar continens historias^ 'ab excessu Divi 
Augusti, a libro xi. usque ad totum xxi. ut supra. Codex per- 
vetustus saec. xi. literis Longobardicis exaratus« 

— Aliud exemplar historiarum ab excessu Divi Augüsti| t 
libro XI. usque ad librum xviii. inclusive. Codex saec. xv. 

— Ejusdem de Origine ac Situ Germaniae liber. Codex sasc. 

XV. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

■ 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXXV. to 

LXXXVIil.y containing Suetonius and Plinius (Senior). Pr. 

1/. Is. per No. — Large paper^ double. Present Subscription, 

983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
adl the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by delivei^ 
ingoneor two back Nos. with each new No. tili the set is completed. 
— Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for oo tbe same 
terms. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No XXXVIII. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies 6i some deceasöd 
Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small^ and 2/. 12s. 6dL 
Xarge Paper; but tbe Prices will soon be raised to 1/. ^L 
Small> and 2/. 155. Large. Subscribers always remain at the 
price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XXXVIII. 
contain above 15,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete mre requested to 
take up the deficient Nos^ before the publication of the IndeXi 
or 21s. will be charged for each No, in suspense : Large paper, 
double. 

Hora Sahbatica ; or, an attempt to correct certain supecsti* 
tious and vulgär errors respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrej 
Higgins, £sq. of Skellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
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Mr. Mitchell, the Translator of the Grammatical Parallel of 
the Classic and Modern Greek L^nguages, reviewed in our 
Journal, volume thirty-one, is occupied on a Work,, whicb 
might be trulj valuable, if Grcece should consummate her in- 
dependence ; entitled * the Hellenist and Traveller's Lexicon ; 
to combine the Languages of Ancient and Modern Greece. It 
18 not his intention by this, to confound the Languages : they 
will be beld distinct. Words and phrases purely Hellenic vl^ill 
bave no distinguishing mark — those common to both Languages 
^'iil have a double c'ross-— and thos^ purely modern a Single one. 
Moreoyer, those corrupted or modern, will be traced to their 
primitive signs. If of Hellenic origin, the mutations by which 
the modern terms have been attained will be showd ; if derived 
from modern Languages, they will be referred to their primitives 
respectively in those Languages. Mr. Mitchell has, moreover^ 
ready for the press, a Translation of Darvan's Grammar of the 
Modern Greek, of 440 pages ; referring, under every rule, to the 
classic Language; comparing the Grammar progressively, 
containing an Alphabetic .IJst of the Corrupted Words« and 
Idiom atic Expressions of the Modern Tongue. This Work will 
be most val nable to such as wisb to be thoroughly initiated 
ioto the existing Language of Greece. 

A Yocabulary, on the plan of one highly celebrated of the 
English and French Languages ; of the French, Italian, Mo- 
dern Greek, and Russian. 

A Vocabulary on the same plan, English, Latin, Ancient 
and Modern Greek. 

A CoUection of Dialogues or Conversations in English, Ita- 
lian, French, and Modern Greek. 

A CoUection of Commercial Letters, in the same Languages^ 
Th^ Flowers of Virtue, in English, French, Italian, and Greek. 
Two higbly sentimental and humorous pieces, in Modem Greek 
and English, page for page, originally from the German of Kot* 
zebue: renderedinto Greek by a Native; and into English by 
the above Translator. The free and easy language of Comedy 
is perhaps the most appropriate for elicitingthe peculiar charac- 
tenstics of a language. 

The Lyric Pieces of Chrystopoulo, styled the Modern Ana- 
creon ; his Language paraphrased, as far as possible, in English 
metre, abiding by the sense of the original. ' 

The whole of the above are intended to be published by sub- 
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scriptioDy and he will bestow bis earliest attention *to stfch as 
appear to be most likeij to meet with encouragement« 

Of the Lexicon he has completed twelve pages as a speci- 
men, which may be seen at Messrs. Black and Young^ as weil 
as the criüquesy that have appeared in the several reviews oa 
the Grammatical Parallel. 

The leamed Michael Pauggini, one of the most iUustrious 
bibliopolists of Europe, has discovered several lost fragments of 
the Latin historian and poet, Florus^ in a convent which had 
long been deserted. 

A Key to the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. T. Boys. 
8vo. 

Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for the use of Students is; 
die Unive^sities. By the Rev. J. R. Major, B.A. of Trio. 
ColK Cambridge. ' 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes, and a Voca- 
bulary of the Ronian Magistrates and Laws, Scc. &c. For the 
use of Students. By Richard Garde, A.B., of the.Middle Tem- 
ple. 1 vol. 18mo. 45. boards. 

The Book of Churches and Sects ; or the Opinions of all 
denominations of Christians, differing froni the Church of Eng- 
land, traced to their soürce by an Exposition of the varioos 
Translations and Interpretations of the Sacred Writings : to 
which is added a brief Refutation of Unitarianism, and an ar- 
rangement of Texts in support of the Tenets of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. T. C. Boone. 8vo. 1826. 

Deism Refuted; or Piain Reasons for being a Cfarbtian* 
By T. H. Hörne, M.A. Sev^nth Edition, corrected and eo- 
larged. l£mo. 1826. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendekohn, the Jewish Philosopher ; in- 
cluding the celebrated Correspondence on the Christian Reli- 
gion, with J. C. Lavater, Minister of Zürich. By M* Samuels. 
8vo. 1825. 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Graece Anthologi» Fontibus bau- 
sit; Annötationibus Jacobsii, De Bosch, et aliorum instruxil; 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam 
adjunxitj. Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 1825. 

Essay on the Manner of Teaching Languages ; or, an Ana- 
lytical, Comparative, and Demonstrative Mode of Tuition pro- 
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posed ; in wbich Ocular and Mechanical Demonstration is 
introducedy in order to assist the memory^ facilitate the under- 
atanding of the Rules, improve the mind of the Student, and 
produce a speedy and permanent kno wiege of Languages. By 
C. Le Vert^ Teacher of Languages. 8vo. pp. 49« 1826. Lon- 
don. 

Hermes Philolo^us; or an Inquiry into the causes of differ- 
eace between the Greek and Latin Syntax ; containing a Disser- 
tation on the Origin of these Languages. By Francis Adanis^ 
A.M. Surgeon. 

P. Virgiüi Bucolica ; containing an Ordo and Interlineal 
Translation accompanying the Text ; a Treatise on Latin Ver- 
sification ; and references to a dcanning table^ exhibiting, on mu- 
aical principles, every variety of Hexameter Verse. With an 
Explanatory index ; intended as an introduction to the reading 
of the Latin Poets. By Dr. P. A. Nuttall, Editor of Stirling's 
Javenal interlineally translated. 12mo. 1826. 
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Contents ofthe Journal des Savansfor October, 1825. 

1. Histoire de Reni d'Anjou, Roi de Naples, Duc de Lorraine^ 
et Comte de Province. By M. le Vicomte F. de Villeneuve-Bar- 
gemon. [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Forschungen im Gebiete der JElteren, religiiesen, politischen 
und littemrischen Bildungsgeschichte der vcßlker Mittel-Asiens^ 
vorzüglich der Mongolen und Tibeter ; von Isaac Jacob Schmidt, 
Researches respecting the ancient history of the culture of the 
people of central Asia, particularly that of the Mongols and 
Tibetans, under the triple point of view, religion, politics^ litera- 
ture. By L J. Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1824. 

Beleuchtung und Widerlegung, der Forschungen über die Ge^ 
schichte der Mittel-Asiatischen 'vcelker des Herrn L J. Schmidt 
tn St. Petersburgh ; von J. Klaproth. Exaroination and refuta- 
tion of the Researches of M. I. J. Schmidt of St. Petersburgh, re-* 
specting the people of central Asia. By J. Klaproth. Paris, 1824. 
[The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Elhnens de la Grammaire Japonaise. By Father Rodriguez, 
translated from the Portugnese, from or out of the MSS. in the 
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.Kiüg'ii library at Paris« and carefully collated with the gcammar 

Eublished by the same autbor at Nag^aki, in 1604^ by M. C* 
»andresse, member of tbe Asiatic Society of Paris , preceued by 
an explanation of tbe Formation of Japonese syllables, a work pub- 
lisbed by tbe Asiatic Society of Paris. [Abel R6musat.] 

4. Traiti dUmentaire de MinSralogie. By T. S. Beudant, snb- 
director of tbe Royal Cabinet of mineralogy, professor of mioera- 
logy at the Faculty of Sciences of the Royal Academy of Paris, &c. 
[Cbevreul.] 

5. Das Erbrecht inweltgeschichtlicher Entwickelung eine Ab- 
handlung der Vniversatrechtsgeschichte, Sfc. ; that is to say» t 
General History of the Right of Inheritance ; a treatise which foriM 
a part of an Universal History of Jurisprudence. [Hase.] 

For November. 

1. An Account of Experiments made to determine theßgure sf 
the Earth, by the vArations of the pendulum of secondsy in vmimtt 
iatitudes; to wbicb is added, Rcseafches on divers other scientific 
objectSy by Edward Sabine, Captain of Artillery, member of the 
Royal Society of London, &c. Publisbed by tbe Board of Longi- 
tude of Great Britain. [M. Biot.] 

2. Restitution des deux frontons du temple de Minerve i 
Athjhies, Restitution of the two pediments of tbe temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens; or a dissertation, to serve as an explanation of 
tbe subjects which sculpture had there represented, as well as the 
refutation of the opinion of ancient travellers and some modern 
critics, respecting the subject of the Occidental pediment, and ob 
tbe anterior face of the temple, with 3 plates. [Letronne.] 

^ Histoire de la Ugislation, By the Marquis de Pastoret, vice- 
president gf the Chamber of Peers, and member of tbe Institute, of 
Ficench Academy, and Academy of Inscriptions, &c.&c. 5tb, 6th, 
and 7th vola. 

4. Article No. 2. of the preceding month continued. 2d artiele. 
[The Baron de Sacy.] 

X 

5. Tableau des Moeurs Franfaises ntuc tems de la Ckevaieriet t 

Representation of the Manners of the French during the age df 
Chivalry; extracted from the romance of Sir Ralph, and of the 
beautiful Ermeline ; done into modern French, and aecompanied 
with notes on the general and particular wars, on the relaiionjof 
the great vassals with the king, &c. By L. C. P. V. Paris, 4 vdi. 
8vo. [M. Daunou.] 
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6. ti^antacHöni öf ihe Ibyd Asidtic Satääg tfiShtU BHttidn 
Mmd Irelatut. (2d article.) [M. Abäl R^musat.] 

• • • * 

» 

For Deceniber. 

1. Hkloire dtB Franfaii, pat M. /. C. L. SimoHdt de IHf 
X tonies 7, 8, et d. Paris. [Daanou.] 

2. Artick No. 4. of the preceding manth continued and con- 
tlttded. [S. de Sacy.] 

3. Platokis Philbbvs — ^Recensuit, prolegomenis et*com- 
tteiBtariis ilhistraTit Godofbedus Stalbauüc; accesseruAtOljrni- 
ffiodori scholia in Philebunii nunc primum edita« UpiUB» (2d ar^- 
fiele.) [V.Cousin.] 

. 4. LHscaurs sur ks Rhfolutioni de la Surfaee du Glohe^ et sur tee 
ehangemens qu^eUes ant produits däne le Rigne Animal ; Discourse 
on the Revolutions that nave happened on £e Surfaee of the Earth« 
und of the Changes prodnced by tbem in the Animal Kingdom ; 
par M. le Baron G. Cuvier, commandeur de la legion dlionneur» 
d^c. &c. äme Edition Fran^aise. Paris. [J. P« Abel R&musat.] 

5. IcovoGRAPHiB AKCiEVVE, Ott Recuetl de$ partraite authen* 
Hque$ des Empereurs, Ro%$^ et Hommes lUustres de VAntiquitL-^ 
Ancient Iconography, being a Collection of authentic portraits of 
£mperorSy Kings, and lUustrious Men of Antiquity. Iconographie 
Romaine, tome i, par le Chevalier Mangez, membre de rinstitüt 
Royal de France, avec cette epigraphe : " Magharmm viratiun 
imagines ineitamenta ohmn.*' (2d article.) [M. Letronne«] 



tum- 
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Notes sur ia Mpikohgie^ 6t» KisCofieiA iüterpi^tationf , AitncXi6i 
firom the fable of the Greeks^ düMg the heroic ag«&, by Le Riebe.- 
Paris, 1825, 12mo. wtdi % ttapJ^These notes tend to pr6ve thä€ 
the ancient mythology ir nothti^ bvt the emblematical history of 
the cirilisation of the Greekei ; tbat SeAum represents event» in 
general ; Hercules^ things ; Tkan^ the priests *t Jupitet, Ihe war- 
riors; Ftffean, the laborers, &c. Fiitally, that the poetic history 
b but a series of abstractions personifi^. 



- OssenMi»hnisul'Bass0'riUe9o Fenke-'EgiziotChesieimsertmm 
Carpentrassü, Observations on the Phoßnician-Egyptian Basso* 
reüevOf preserved at Carpentiras. By Michael Angelo Lanci, Inter« 
preter of Oriental Languages atthe Library of the Vatican, in 4to» 
Röme, 1825. 

VOL. XXXin. Cl, Jl. NO. LXV. N 
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. Okratamaihia Syriaca, sive S. Ephnemt Carmina MleLCjta» cforn 
notis criticis, philologicis, historicis, et glossario locopletissimoj 
auct. Aug. Hahn et Fr. Seifert. Lipsi», 1825, apüd Vogel, in 
8vo. 

, 'De Metris earminum Arabianum^ libri duq, cum Mppcntki 
emendaiionum in varios poetas. Aut. Oeo. Henr. Ang« . 1Bi^^ 

Bninsvigse, 1825, 8vo. . .' . ' 

• ■■'■.• 
^^ » • • 

Dictionnaire G6ographique UniveruL 8 vols. 8vo. Tbe fiilt 
two ToU« of this work are just published, price 7 franca each. 

Hiitoire dt la Ugislation, par M. le Marquis de Pastorel, nea« 

President of the Chamber of Peers, &c. &c. 5th, 6th, and 7th 

vols. — ^The first four vols. of this work contain the history of |h0 

legislation of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians» Syrians, ^oA 

Jews. In the three vols. now published, the author treats ofüiß 

legislation of the Cretans, the Lacedemonians, and the Atheniansl 

•^what is sald in this work respecting the criminal passions of Uta 

Cretans is similar to what is practised at this day in Muhamme-; 

dan countries» particulariy in Mauritania and at Algiers. 

."# 

Manibre tout-ä-fait nouvelle d'ensei^ner et ditudier la JUmgm 

Latine, An entire new plan of learning the Latin languag^; or 

an ezposition of a preparatory method of teaching that Tanguage,' 

practised with success during 20 yearstby M. Ohompri, formc^y 

schoolmaster and professor. Paris, 8vo. Pr. 1 fr. 

On a Punic Inscription recently discovered in digging among 
the ruins of Carthage, by Dr. Fred. Munter. * 

This inscription, sent to Dr. Munter by the Danish consul-ge* 
neral at Tunis, is the sixth that has been discovered of iate amopt 
the ruins of Carthage ; the first five have been found by the Dut^ 
Major Humbert, and published in Holland. The sixth, of whi^ 
Dr. Munter gives the ffc-umile, is only ten inches in length: (he 
letters of this inscription are very clear and regulär, and veif 
much resemble the characters of the legends on the coins piib» 
lished by Pellerin and Perez Bayer. Dr. Munter translates thi^ 
thus : Sepukrum Baihb^ filim Chamhthi, ßii Abdesckaumt 
ßliiEsckmun'Jitten^ßliiBarjahreb.As the stone wasdiscoveM^ 
OD the Site of the village of Malga, in the environs of the rujus f|f 
the temple of AatartS, it is possible that Bathba, whose . tomlb! jf 
designates, might have been priestess of this temple, thoügli the 
inscription does not contain the word priestess ; it is therefoie i^ 
närkable only for the Carthaginian proper names which it meii* 

tlOBS« • — ^ 

■ * 

Tomb discovered at Valogne, An inhabitant of Valogn^ direct« 
ing the laborers «t the bottom of his garden to make a well, ibey 
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jkrceiVed a löngstone, which appeafed to be fafthioiieSr' ii was ar 
äarcopbagus which tbey €Ould not extract entire, 'without much. 
difficulty, it had suffered so much from the efiects of humidity^ 
When opened, a great part of the skeleton which it contained feil 
ititd disSolution , A piece of sil ver of the size of a French soa, placed- 
io the mouth ofthecorpse, according to the custom ofthePa-« 
gans, gave reason to think that these human reraains were those-- 
ofa Roman warrior^ a companion of Ceesar, at the conquest of 
Cfaul; for» on one side of the medal were the words, Cos» bkp.y 
ttnd on the other» vix. Gal, At the foot of the skeleton was föund a* 
«ase of silver» twelve inches long byeight broad» It contamed 150^ 
asedals, of which 40 were of brass, similar to French copper pieces- 
of two sous; 95 in silver^ similar to the. French two franc pieces;/' 
and 15 in gold, similar to theicfiye. franc pieces, and representing 
the e£Bigies of Caesar, Pompey, Mithridates, Cleopatra, Pharnacea, 
KicomedeSy Perpenna, Sertorius, Crassus, Spärtacüs, Sylla, Anni-^ 
baly Asdrubal, Scipio Africanus, and Philip of Macedon. It liT 
aixiy years since Roman monuments were discovered at Valogne.. 
These discoveries tend to confirm the opinion, that Valogne suc«' 
lieeded the ancient Crociatonum, the capital of the people 
Vnellif near which C^esur had a camp, and of which he speaks.in* 
bis Commentaries. " ■ ■* 

. On the posidon of the. a^ncient tpwn of Tanais. Extract o£ a 
letter addressed to M. de ißlaräipberg, by M. Sternpkofsky.— , 
Saratof, Ist February, 1824. 

The Oreeks of Miletus, having once penetrated to the Black Sea,* 
built a great number of commercial towns on the Cimmerian Bos-* 
phorus. After having Consolidated their power in these countries, 
they took possession of the entrance of the Tanms, now called the' 
Don, where they founded another town, which they called TanaUf 
flrom the name of the river itself^ The «pocha of its fonndation is 
unknown, but it is ascertained that it afterwards became one of 
the riebest emporiums of the commerce of the Greeks with the 
surronnding barbarous nations. The Greeks who resorted hither 
through the Bosphorus, and by the Palus Meotides, brought winc,' 
cloths, and various merchandise, for which the Nomadic Scythi** 
ans gave them in exchange slaves, fürs, skins, and salted. fish, 
&c. According to Strabo, thjs town must have enjoyed in somet 
measure a government independent of the kingdom ofthe Bos- 
phorus. In the 11 th book of bis Geography, thia writer positiveW- 
says that the inhabitants of the M^otides generally depended, 
partly on the sovereigns of the town of Tanais, and partly on those 
ofthe Bosphorus. He thns expresses himself in another passage : 
'' Many kings of the Bosphorus, and an^ong them Pharnaces, 
Assander, and Polemon, who mounted the throne fourteeh years 
before Jesus Christ, and laid waste (ti/enopBficrev) the town of Tana'fSf 
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vhoM inhäbitaliU by their restlefM and Mditimift temper « h^A 
irritated him.^ Bat it ia very probable that PoLamon did BOi 
altogether destroy it» as is generally supposed, according to 
Strabo^ for in another place the same author speaks of T^iiak M 
being the most considerable commercial place of that period, tAer 
Panticapeum.* Notwithstanding all which, Pliny mentiona it u a 
town no longer exitting in bis days« > Here end the aotimii 
which have been transmitted to us respecting this tpwn by Iha 
ancient writers« Latterly the Venetians possessed on. Ae Don aft 
enporium of commerce named Tanat and whicb they eatablii hed, 
in precif ely the same Situation where the ancient O^eek towt« 
atoody from whence they carried on a Tery extensive eomoieree 
with India and Persiai by the Caspian Sea and Astrakhan. 

During a rapid joumey which I performed in October, 183% 
dong the banks of the Don, I was desirous of ezamining Äa 
entrance of this river« and discovering the tme Situation oF th^ 
ancient town of Tanais, which has never yet been detennined, It 
has been gei^erally supposed that this Greek colony was aettlei 
OB the left or Asiatic bank of the river, and not a great distance 
from the modern Azof; and that idea is probably tak^n from PU^y 
and Strabo» who both speak of Tanais in their description of 
Asia. 

Ptolemy, who also speaks of Tanais in bis description of 
Europe and Asia, ^ supposes it near the Aüatie entrance, not 
on the side of Asia, but between the two arms of the river, /ierof^ 
Tjöw erofAarmy, coQsequently on the islapd formed by tbese Mo 
amSy at the apot where the Don throwe it seif int o tkf eea ^Amf*' 
Mevertheless it is extremely difficult to beiieve that the Gredki. 
wäre ever established in marshy places, and subject to frequeni 
inundations» when they could, if they would» choose in the. 
neighborhood some elevated spot, much better adapted lo defisnd 
themselves against the barbarous nations, and where it waa poa-« 
aible to command all the environs. It is well known that all the. 
ancient towns founded by the Greeks on the northern banks of 
the Black Sea were built on elevated spots« This ia end»t 
from the ruins which remain of these colonies. 

The English traveller Clark sought in vain for traces of Greek 
towns on the left bank of the Don, which made him conclude 
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' Straboi,7:andll. 

» Raoul-Kochette, Ant Grecq. du Boaphore Cimm. % vii. n. 92. 

3 Pliny, Nat. Bist. 1. vi. c. f? 

♦ Ftol. G^gr. 1. iii. c. 5. et 1. v^ c. 9. 
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Ü^^%ik^ ptxv^isDt Tanais might probably belbund.ola the EuropiaaBT 
hßßk pf Ihs^t river;* and indeed I believ« ths^t the. remaiD« of: 
that tGwa are to be found on the bank just meotioDed, distant six' 
tjeirsts f|rom the sea, and near to the Cossack YÜlage Ntdvigcfky*. 
There« pa the bank of the Don, much elevated» and very steep in 
^at place, I found the vestiges of Acr^poli»^ or a citadel resem'*' 
oluig that of OMat though smaller : this fortification is surrounded 
by adeep moat, and in many places on the ramparts are seen? 
h^^f9 of stones» indicating the places where the towers were' 
placed ; every where about are found the ruins pf antique vases,- 
called amphorasy and which are generally. found in all places 
where the Greeks have had colonies. Behind the ranipart all the 
environs are covered to a great distance with cavities, heaps of 
esrthy and cinders, (remains of former habitations,) as well as with 
a-mulfitude of little hilts, similar to those found in the environs 
of dvia and Panticapeum, From the eminence, from whence' is' 
■e^n this fortress, the sight embraces an immense space on the 
sUe of the Steppes, as well as on the banks of the river, and neaf 
tbe sea, and even at the foot of the mbuntain, runs the JDonetz, one 
of the navigable affluents of the Don, somewhat encumbered at 
pvesent with sand, bat which served not long ago to transport^ 
tbe barks of the Cossacks. It were iropossible, after such signs 
and tokenSy not to recognise in these ruins those of an ancient 
Qreek town, and that town cannot be any other but Tana%8^ 

At Ro9tofy a town belongtng t6 the government of Yehateri-^ 
n9slaf, which is situated in the neighborhood, l have been as-^ 
aured that there have receotly been found Greek eains ofgold in 
the midst of the ruins just described» as well as a little higher up; 
ön thesame bank of the river. (Unfortunately I was unable to exa* 
mine this last place.) According to what has been reported ta 
me» these coins represented figures with the inscription Ba^iX^o^f 
B^^rofMf, the same Eupator, king of the Bosphonis, contemporary 
wkh tbe Antonines : they have been sold by the natives at the^ 
moiket of Rostof. 

Sy my request I have iust had sent me from Rostof two other^ 
pieces of money» found also, as I have been assured, near the sama 
nuns at ]^edvigofky« The first, of gold and silver alloy, represents 
ob one side the head and the name of king Sauromatus the third». 
(Jäaffikims Savpo/udrov) successor of Eupator ; and on the other 
sidi^ the effigy pf Commodus, with the irqn pr ppint of a pikO; 
before hiim, and the letters HOY, which signify 478 years from the 
era du pont^ or 182 before Christ. This epoch mW certaialy 

< ' CUrk's Jeuruey in Russia and Tartary, c. II. and 14. 
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merit the attention of numismatics ; for I think, that bitbJBifq^' 
the year 478 has never been recognised on tbe medaU which «t 
possess of Sauromatus tbe tbird ; but is no assistance ta bistoiy^ 
since we possess coins of tbts prince, Struck both before and. 
after tbat period. Tbe second medal, in copper, represents tfae 
fig^re and tbe name of tbe same Sauromatus ; and on the reverse, 
a woman sitting, or according to tbe opinion of the leamed areh* 
»ologistKobler,tbe goddess Astarte: and before her, in mintatitre, 
the head of tbe emperor Septimus Severus, crowned with lavtdi' 
and tbe letter B, 

If tbe two medals just described have actually been fonnd ia 
the ruins ncar Nedvigofky» it is clearly proved that Tanais was 
not totally destroyed by king Polemon, son of Zinon, or at least 
was restored and inbabited by the Greeks of tbe Bosphorus until 
ibe period of tbe Antonines, an epocb in which, as you auppose 
yourself, > tbe barbarians destroyed a great number of towns on 
the nortbern shores of tbe Black Sea, as Olvia, Istros, and many 
others* * Tbis conclusion may be of tbe greatest importance for 
history ; and in comparing it with otber discoveriesy it will an- 
doubtedly serve to elucidate facts bitherto environed with dariL-« 
ness. 

Acta S. Apostoli Thomse^ a Thilo: in 8vo. Leipsic. — Thii 
work is divided into three parts. Tbe first is a notice on fheie 
apocrypbal Acts ; tbe second contains tbe text ; the third, notes 
useful for ecclesiastical history. 

Vbyage Bibliographique, Arclutologique^ et Pittor^qu€f tu 
France. Bibliographie, Archeeologic, and Picturesque Jonmeyia 
France. By the Rev. Tb. Frognall Dibdin, translated from the 
Englisb, with notes, Ist and 2d vols., in Bvo. Paris, 1825. 

The French translator of tbis work has corrected the error» of 
this erudite Englisb Traveller, which are numerous, particularlj ia 
tbat part which treats of Normandy. We will mention only one. 
of these errors. In speaking of tbe Abbaie de St. Etienne, at 
Caen, tbe Englisb traveller says : *^ According to Huety the stone 
employed in tbe construction of tbis edifice was brought, partly 
from Vaucelie, and partly /rout GermantfJ* Mr. Dibdin appeatt 
not to have known that tnere is a village near Caen denommated 
AUemagne ; altbougb, if be bad attentively read Huet^ he would 
have perceived tbat he himself says so ; and it was from this 



' * Blaramberg, Cboix de Medailles Antiques d'Olbiopolis, page SO. 

' Julii Capit. Maximinus et Balbinus, c. 16. — Tillemont, Hist. des 
Emp. c. 3« p. 337. 
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TiUage that the stones were brecht, and not from Gearmany, 
Various inaccuracies in dates and proper nämes are corrected m 
this translation. 

' IN THE PBESS« 

' . jFir^^ Greek Exercises, for Schools ; duod« 

^ A Latin Exerche Book, to connect the link between Yalpy's 
^'Rrst Exercises,' and ' Eiegantise LAtinas/ 
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\ We are obliged to cur Exeter Cofrespondent for bis correc- 
Iions of a certain Hebrew Work^ which we deemed it best to 
send to the Publisher to be inserted at the end of the work, 

{? ,yfe are obliged to J. C. K.; but bis Terses have been too 
•often published to suit our pages. Indeed, we only inserC 
Prize Compositions. 

'^ 'If ^ A Constant Reader ' at Aberdeen will transcribe the 
l^lusage he mentions from Scheller's Criticisnij we shall be glad 
tp insert it ; but we have sought in vain for the Work itself. 

' In our next will appear Emendationes Miscella. — - Con^ 
hikutions of Greek Lexkography.'^^ Notice of the Song$ of 
^hteee. --^ Cambridge Triposes. 
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[ADVERTISEMENTS.] 

NEW SCHOOL BOOKS JUST PÜBLISHED, 

Änd may he had qf all Booksellers. 

SCHREVELIUS' GREEK LEXICÖN, translated into 
ENGLISH. In this edition the Latin significations^ &c« bave 
been rendered into Englisb, the quantities carefuUy n^rked, 
and more than 3000 new words added. It forma a valuable 
Greek and English Lexicon for the Youthful Student« 1 vol« 
8vo. Pr. 1&. öd. bds. 

The present Edition of Schrevelius' Lexicon, whicb has for so longa 
period facilitated the labors and promoted th^. knowlege of Greek sm- 
dentSy comes recominended to the notice of the juvenile reader by 
having the explanations in our own ton^, The plan of introducing into 
School Books piain English for bald Latin, in the interpretatious of 
Greek words, has witbin these fev^ years been sanctioned by many mott 
respectable teachers of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in 
common sens^, useful alike to the instructor and the pupil, will be uni- 
▼ersally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as possi- 
ble ; and though we profess not to Claim the merit of universal accuracy, 
yet we venture to bope, that the mistakes, which we have committed, 
are but few and slight. We may add that the various errors in the ori- 
ginal, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, had become lo 
ntiraerous, that we cannot, after all our care,expect to have aucceeded in 
detecting the whole ; but what have escaped us on the present occasion, 
may fall under our eye at a future time. 

TIRONIS THESAURUS ; or, A new and improved Clas- 
nical LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY; iu which 
the quantity of each vowel is accurately marked ; oiliisaiona are 
supplied, redundancies oniitted, and vulgarisois avoided. Several 
tables, &c. are prefixed ; the whole being interspersed witb 
useful notes, and forming a conoplete and correct Guide to the 
Latin Tongue. By the Rev. J. W. Ni block, A»M« Maater 
of Hitchin School, Herts. Pr. 6s, bound. 

The Dictionary has been compiled intirely new, and is enriched by the 
addition of many words and phrases of the puräst LatiniU; (1000 of 
which are not in any other Dictionary ;) whilst unrlassicar words an4 
phrases have been excluded. Considerable afteration has been madeia 
the English renderings of the Latin words, and the meanings have bcM 
greatly increased. ^1 the irregulär tenses of verbs, and cases of Hete* 
roclite nouns, are introduced. The deficiencies in denoting by figures 
the declensioDs of nouns and the conjugation of verbs are suppUed« 
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CONTRIBUTIONSto GREEK LEXICOGRA- 

PHVyOrobservationsonthepeculiarmeaningofsome 
xoords in that language. 



^AsTooiiu, the triangulär pediment ofa temple, on which was 
generally sculptured iu relief the figure bf ah eagle with ex- 
panded wings. (See Pindar, Ol. xiii. SO. and'Heyne's nole.) 

Alfi,oiKovpiai, funeral obsequies, parentqfio, so named from 
the victims whose blood was shed in profusion at the tomb of 
the deceased. 

Sulmone creatos 
Quatuor hie juvenes ; tolidem^ quos educat Ufens^ 
Viventes rapit^ inferias quos immolet umbris, 
Captivoque rogi perfundat.sanguine flammas. 

Virg. Mb. x. 517. 
'AxfiSoi^pet, a net made of straw or stalks of the asphodel for 
catching locusts or grasshoppers^ decipula. (Theoc. A, 5£.) 

^AfißoXtegyos, slow or irresolute in acting, dilator, (See Blomf. 
on ^sch. Sept. ad Theb. 1030.) 

rivis, ajuggler, pnestigiator. This word is generally consi- 
dered not as a primitive, bot a derivative of youeo. It is used 
by St. Paul (ii. ad Tim.iii. 13.) as synonymous with 6 vXivo$,a. 
term of reproach applied by the Jews to Christ. (Matt, xxvii, 
' 63.) The witty Lucian makes Alexander in the shades describe 
his preceptor Aristotle under the character of yori$ xa) t»;^v/tjj^. 

rpmvfi^ a cavern ; ygoivo^, deep. 

AiK^iVy 'ives, masses or pigs of lead which were anciently 
fastened to ships in order to sink those of the enemy. (Thucyd. 

VOL. XXXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. LXVJ. O 
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de Bell. Pelop. lib. vii. 41 .-—a* ipjri roov ikKeticoft ttXpvo^igoi ^p- j 
fj^ivai IxooXaoy.) 

'Exlßia was the second, or, according to others, the fourih 
day of a marriage feast aniong the AtbcDians ; generally any- 
thing to come, ro fiiWov. (Cf. Find. Pjth. iv. 249^ and 8ee the 
Scholiast and Heyne ad loc.) 

*Epyiwij an epithel of Minerva (ap. Pausan. in Liaconicis, 
&c.)^ nearly answering to the name 'A6yivoi, from the Hebrew 
ip^^y a thread. 

*Htiiog, a young unmarried man. Eurip. Phoen. 962* on which 
passage Burton remarks in bis Pentalogia^ ** Pbotiua in Le x i co 
Ms. vit9to$, 6 wpeev yiiMv ^cov^ xa) fiyfihoo ytyuiufflL&i. Quam ilF " 
terpretationem etiam firmat Eustathius in Comment. ad lliad, 
Af p. 500. 1. 32.'^ wbere that learned commentator cites this 
passage of the Phoenissas to confirm his interpretation. 

Simqy the palm ofthe hand. Also the hollow of the altar 
which received the sacrifices. (See the Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pylh. iv. 367.) 

Bißi$, the same as Blßr^, an osier basket^ ßscella. See tbe 
LXX on Exod. ii. 3. 

Bco^y a lynx or jackall^ lupus cervarius : niost probably t 
lynx, as the French loup-cervier, and the Italian lupo cerviere: 
but Dalzel (Anal. Maj. on Theoc. A, 75.) prefers the latter. . 

Kex^kliioo, to swell with youthfui vigor^ as a tree or branch 
with sap. Fr. bourgeonner, Ainsworth interprets the Latin 
repullulasco, to bud forth^ burgeon, and swell again. Find. Pytb. 
SJQ. xs;^XaSovT«; rjßu, 

KrigvKeiov, the herald's wand ; hence perhaps the Latin cadur 
ceus, from bearing which heralds were named caduceatores. 
(See Pitiscus^ Lexicon Antiq. Rom. ad verb.) 

KvXoihoiot), 'Wf to swell the eyes, to ogle. Theoc. A, 38. M^ 
xuXoiStocovre; ; on which line the Scholiast says^ oSSoDvre; tu xoIXft 

TU U70 TOU$ ofduXfiovs, 

KviiutovXyi^, lashed by the waves. uxrot. xuftaTOirAigf, Soph» 
(Ed. Col. 1240. (ed. Er.) 

Kv^iXog, cypselus, a kind of swallow, so called from makiog 
holes in the mud. 

XajXTDjScov, splendor of a lamp or star. The Scholiast onPin- 
dar (Pyth. iii. I'i7.) calls the hymn sung at the Pythian con- 
tests, «TyXijy xa) Xafj.'vvßovu, 

XaiiTrovplsy Vi glow-worm ; lucer t ola, ltd\*; ver luisant^ Fr. 
Also a fox, from its shiniug tail, 

XaöfÄ, a Square, street, or road ; strata viarum. Pind» Pjth. 
viii. 123. 
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^^X^9 a ditch or sepulchre. ^sch. Sept« ad Tbeb« 908. ed. 

Bl. TU^OOV TTUTpOOCÜV Koi^Oll. 

XsTTug, a rock. Kiiotioeovos Xivotg. (Eurip. Phoen. 24.) 

XsvKiwnoi, noble or illustrious ancestors. Nobiles qui quadii- 
gis vecti sunt junctis equis candidis^ (Heyne ad Pind. P. iv. 
207.) So in Judges (iv, 10.) : *' Speak, ye that ride on white 
adses, ye that sit in judgment." 

fifOLgnTvg, al. [lagvris, ^ ravisher ; one who seizes with yiolence 
or treats with contumely and injury. £sch. Suppl. v. 833. 
Sit [lapirTis vah$, yahg, 

fiikKTiTu. This word is used by Sophocles to signify not only 
tbe bee, but the pure beverage qfthe bee. (CEd. Col. 494.) 
Siaro$, jxeX/(ro^;* also by Pindar' for tbe oracular priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi. (Xh\) an advocate^ ioterceBsor^ or priest») 

See Pyth. iv. 106. 

fteXf(r(ra^ 

So Callimachusy Hymn. ad Apoll. 1 10« of tbe priestesses or 
ettendants of Ceres : 

JijoT 8* ovx avo TfavTos Zionp ^o§ioo<n MiXartrou, 
■ The Greeks^ who are fond of involving truth in the veil of 
their mythological fictions, deduce the name from Melissa» 
daughter of M elissus king of Crete^ and sister of Amalthaea the 
fabled nurse of Jupiter. 

ftv^o-Tcop, he that makes a present on the part of the Je- 
trothed : 6 iovg toD yafMv tov a/$^a/3cov«*(Hesych.) but most pro- 
bably the word in that sense is lAvr^Tr^p, (See Bl. ad £sch. Sept. 
ad Theb. 165*) 

Ilvico. St, Paul (Phil. iv. 12.) uses this verb, which properly 
signifies to initiate into the sacredmysteries. Aristophanes (B, 
321.), 0» ftsjxuijjxeyoi, üiitiati. Our English version by no means 
conveys the force of St. Paul's evgftu^Äijv, by translating it I have 
been instrvcted, 

vagJijf, a ferule, or hollow rod. Hence the epithet va^Sijxo- 
vXfipMTog applied by ^schylus (P. v. 109- ed. Blomf.) to the 
fire which Prometheus stole from the chariot of the sun to fill 
his reed with. 

oiovYi, a 5027 or sheet. Epig. Meleag, ev^opToi vacj. (v. ult.) 
ovpios v[ieTepifiv TTveucerai eis o^ow^v' 
for the other sense, see Acts^ (x. 1 1.) 

weW, ^ol. for jxsT«, afler ; (Pind. Pyth. v. 62.) 
xa) TTsSa iLiyoLV Koi[i,aTOV* 

Trla-og, -eoj, a dead body ; "Trea-riiJi.Uj -to^, the same. 
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Eurip« Phoen. 1715. 

CO ^IXa xwr^iMLT oAxC oid\lov irarpog* 
TfraXio-jübo^y from ^rsraXoy, banishment by tbe leaf, in lue 
among tbe Sicilians. Ostracismus per folia, Hederic. 
frofji^oXu(r(rot), to bubble out, ebullio. Pind. Pyth. iv. 215« 

7ro/u(^oXu^ay 
Saxgua yvigciXicoy yKi^apow. 
friiiXov, a shoe. Pind. Ol. vi. 12. 

gy Toirep «röi- 
^kcf Saijxoyioy iroS* ?;^coy 
JSooüTpotrov vUs. 
on which passage see the Scholiast. 

iFpatfl^e^, tbe tboughts, mind^ heart, or intelligence. Instead 
öf this word| Pindar (Pyth. ii. l6l.) uses uiroihi* i. e. Trotgetrat 
carSSus'' avr) rov havolu$, (Scbol. ad loc.) 

TTpoi^, a marriage portion, airo toö irpo Txeiy, because it pre- 
cedes marriage, analogous to the Hebrew inp. which primarily 

signifies to make haste or precede. And hence tbeibrtune ofa 
young woman given in marriage. (See Leigb^ Critica Sacra, 
ad verb. inp.) 

7Fvp(ros, the Tuscan signal of battle, made before tbe invention 
of trumpets. (Eurip. Phoen. 1399.) 

(rapyivYi, a net, sagena ; to tfi^psurixoy S/xruoy* Scbol. ad Sept. 
ad Theb. Sö3. 

o-sKTOTuy};, the wagtail, motacilla ; the same as Tüy^ : a bird 
sacred to Venus» used or invoked in incantations. See Theoc. 
fagiuaxeuT, passim ; also the Scholiast on Pindar, (Pyth. i^ 
185.) ivho gives a long and elaborate description of this magical 
whirlabout : and again on Nem. iv. 5ß. 

o-xsu^, -r^^, a vessel, nautical or other apparatus. (Pind. Pyth. 
ii. 145.) The word trxsDo; is of as general signification as tbe 
Hebrew vD, whence x^Aa, arms^ armour, to which it answers. 

(TKiihoVf a parasol, to shade or sbelter from the sun. 

(TxuTaX)], a roller, a letter written secretly on leather. See 
the Scholiast on Pind. Ol. vi. 154. 

^ÜKopuov (TXUTaXa Moktuv* 
who gives a very minute description of the form and use of the 
scytale. 

(miXnsvoo, from (tt^Xi}, to inscribe on a pillar, a term eitber of 

honor or reproach, unlike the Latin calumnior, for columnior, 

from columna, by the same analogy, bat which is used only in 

a bad sense. 

TeX;^)y, 'Ivog, a juggler, a sorcerer, dvo tow iiXyeiv : hence oi TeX" 
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X'Vf^- See Heyne's note on Pindar, Ol. vii. 98. '* Scilicet re- 
spici suspicor Teichines, qui olini in Rhodo fuere^ mirabilibiis 
operibus et ipsos claros, sed cum veneficH iufamia." Ovid 
(Met. vii. 365.) latinizes the word as applied to the Rhodiaiis: 

Phoebaeamque Rhodon, et Talysios Thelchinas, 

revuyri, moist Springs or lakes. (Schol. on Find. Nem. iii. 42.) 
TFpoTgoTraiav^ in great haste, concitati, or^ as the French say^ 

avec empressement. (Find. Fyth. iv. l67.) 

vvepipev, beyond measure. (Eurip. Phceu. 563.) 

^t>^Ti$, Doricd ^/vTify a charioteer : hence applied to the 

mind or soul, auriga corporis, ä ^/Xraro^, (Find. Ol. vi. 37.)- 
^g^S, the gentle ripple of the waves. (See the Scholiast on 

Pindar, Fyth. iv. 325.) 

ygjjxaSiov, a stoning^ lapidatio. (See Stanley on ^sch. Sept. 

ad Theb. 306.) 

C.A.W. 
Tansor Parsonage. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No.lV.—lConcludedfromNo LXIF.^ 

iViTH regard to the interest which the Roman people at large 
took in dramatic productions, their taste in foiminga judgment^ 
and their susceptibility in feeling the beauties^ it is evident from 
the plainest passages, that those, who confound the Romans in 
the times of the republic with that contemptible set under the 
Emperors to whom '^ paneni et Circenses^' is justiy applied, 
and likewise those who suppose the Romans only to have been 
sensible to terrible dramatic scenes or to the tawdry pomp 
which regales the senses, are equally erroneous. We solicit 
the attention of our readers to the following passages : Horat. 
£pist. ad Fis. v. 182. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romani tollent equites peditesque cachinnum. 
v. 284 : 

OfFenduntur enim(inepte dictis) quibus est eques et pater et res. 

In subsequent passages, he mentions in the most striking 

mauner the high interest which the Romans took in dramatic 
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prodoctions, and especially the fondness ofthe aged part of 
bis contemporaries (seniores) for the pieces perfonned by Ro§- 
cius and .aSsop (Ep. IL 1, ÖO, 82). What hc says respecttng 
the populace (c. c. v. 186. and other passages) oaght as iittie 
to determine our judgmeht concerning the taste of the Roman 
people, as the fancies of the rabble at London and Paiis cor 
estimate of the dramatic qualities of these capitals. The quo- 
tations from Cicero are still more striking. Our classical read- 
ers know how highly Cicero praised the Athenian audiences 
with regard to eloquence ; how he celebrated their exquisite dis- 
rrimination and high relish for rhetorical beauties. (Semper 
fuit prudens sincerumque Judicium^ nihil ut possent nisi incor- 
ruptum audire et elegans. Eorum religioni cum serviret ort- 
tor, nulluni verbum insolens^ nullum odiosum ponere audebat 
' Orat.) But let any one compare with these commendations of 
the Athenians, what he pronounces on the taste of the Roman 
audience, both in reference to eloquence and dramatic Perform- 
ances ; and he will find no material difference. We repeat, we 
may make due allowance for the patriotisin of Cicero (for the 
Roman audience can, no more than any other^ at all times be 
cpmpared to the Athenian) ; but we should be obliged to de* 
clare Cicero to have been out of bis senses when he described 
the judgment of bis contemporaries^ with respect to the theatre, 
in suchpassages as the following, (Paradox^ II 1.2. de Orat. L51. 
Laelius c. 7.) were we to lend an ear to the exaggerating adherents 
of Lessing. Nay, the capacity of judging of the most delicate 
niceties of execution is ascribed by bim to the Roman audience, 
de Orat. III. 25.; and likewise a verymarked susceptibility of 
strong, as well as tender emotions at the theatre. (Compare 
our quotations in the former part of this article, especially 
Tusc. I. 44. DeFin. v.22.) After what has been said^ we must 
not be surprised, that the Roman mob (with which title the 
writers above-mentioned have been pleased frequently to dig- 
nify this people) showed, as by other proofs of attention (see 
above)^ so especially by the monuments erected to them,* their 
regard for eminent tragic poets — a circumstance calculated to 
put to shame the interested pride of modern nations, nvbo may 
find more examples than one of great geniuses having been 
starved to death. 



* Respectiug the monuments erected to Ennuis, Naevius, and Pacu- 
viiis, see Cic. pro Archia,c. IX. Tusc. I. 15. Cat. m.20. Liv. XXXVIII. 
56. Ovid. A. A. III. 409. Gclliusl. 14. Solin. Polvb. c. 7. Hier. Chron. 
01.CLIII. I. 
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We caQDot omit, before we leave thts subject^ shortlj no- 
ticing one point^ which^ in dramatic productions^ is of no small 
weight. In free states the tbeatre ha^ a natural tendency to 
utter the political opinions of the nation^ and to point^ now 
openly, now covertly, at the temporary political interests. With 
the Greeksy whose tragedies had tbroughout national events for 
their subjects, this was the case in the highest degree ; and the 
J\thenian^ in whatever Situation he beheld his country, wfaether 
adverse or prosperous, couid not but be deeply affected by in- 
numerable passages in the tragedies. Such political intimations 
and referencesy which are most caiculated to invigorate and 
ennoble the universal interest for dramatic Performances,' were 
not altogether wanting to the Roman tragedies; and we 
should^ perhapSy have been better enabled to judge thereof, if 
the national pieces had been preserved, We meet, however, 
with striking intimations in this r^spect. We not only possess 
a considerable number of exceilent political maxims scattered 
in the ancient writers, (v. c. qui recte cousulat, consul fuat. — 
Probis probatum potius, quam multis fere. — Multi iniqui atque 
iniideles regno, pauci sunt boni. — sayings of Attius) but also 
bighly interesting accounts respecting particular events. Cicero 
refers to Atticus (ep. ad Att. II. 19.) : *' Ludis Apollinaribus 
Piphiius tragoedus in nostrum Pompeium petulanter invectus 
est. Nostra miseria tu es magnus, millies coactus, est dicere — 
Eandem virtutem istam veniet tempus, quum graviter gemes, 
totius theatri clamore dixit, itemque csetera. Nam et ejusmodi 
sunt ii versus, ut in tempus ab inimico Pompeii scripti videan- 
tur. Si neque moresy nequeleses cogunt^ et csetera, magno cum 
strepitu et clamore sunt dicta. What he says of himself, (pro 
Sext. c. 56-38.) is highly deserving ofour Observation ; especially 
what he relates concerning the applause with which the words 
of Attius, ** Tullius qui libertatetn civibus stabiliverat/' were 
received. Statesmen well knew the effect of such passages, and 
Brutus bore ill will to Antony for having on an important 
occasion ordered Tereus and not Brutus to be performed ; and 
Antony, at the obsequies of Csesar, ordered select passages from 
the *^ Judicium Armorum,'' by Pacuvios» and from the Electra, 



• There is no such tluqg in the greater part of moderh tragedies. 
This accounts for the little interest taken in most of theni, and also tor 
the low interest of the generaUty of the public, proceeding only from cu- 
riosity, without being dignified by nobler feelings. However, we caatiot 
blame pöets for not harping upon a string, of which the suund imine- 
diately reminds the poet, in many countries at least, of the prison, 
or something worse. 
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by Attilius, to be sung. Vid. Suet. Jul. c. Si», and Appjao« 
B. C. 11. 146. 

Most of the remarks, hitherto made, apply only to tbe an- 
cieot Roman tragedy. Under Augustus tfaey were less and 
less read and performed, and together with the aged part of tbe 
Romans under this emperor^ who had seen the republic» and 
were still attached to the works of Pacuyius and Attius^ (Hont 
passim v. c. ep. II.) the taste for these productiona^ aa in gene- 
ral the habits of the republican spirit, died away (ml prisd 
moris. Tac); and Macrobius (VI. 9.) could say : '' Sseculum 
nostrum ab Ennio et omnino bibliotheca yetere descivit." 
(Conf. on this siibject Osannus Anal. Crit.) A new school of 
tragic poets arose, tbe most distinguished of whom were Asinios 
Pollio, (cf. Thorbeeke Lugd. Batav. 1820, de vita et studiis 
As. PoU.) Ovid, (whose Medea was so famous. Cf« Bur- 
mann ad Anthol. Lat. I. p. 128.) Varius^ and Poniponius. 
(Lipsius ad Tac. Annal. IX. 13.) 

Although none of the productions of this school have^ been 
transmitted to us, (for Seneca's tragedies belong to the period 
of decay) yet we may, from the spirit of the Augustan age and 
some intimätions of ancient writers, form a pretty adequate 
idea respecting them. From the traits wiih which poets and 
historians (cf. Dio Cassius, 1. IV. 17* Tac. Annal. I. 54* 
Macrob. II. 7- and the interpreters of Horace, especially 
Wieland) have described the reign of Augustus, we may see 
how auxious this autocrat was to change, not only the iostitu- 
tions^ but also the spirit of the republic and the charactier 
of literature^ and to establish, as in political life, so also in the 
Gompass of the arts and sciences, a new monarchical age. 
The event was such as always takes place under despotical 
governments^ raised up in tbe midst of a cultivated nation 
(we remind the reader of Louis XIV.); there aröse a new 
school of politics imbued with tbe doctrine of the cabinet^ and 
a new school of poetry guided by tbe taste of the court ; and 
only transcendent geniuses, such as Horace and Virgil^ did not 
altogether submit to this taste. The highest degree of refine« 
ment, accomplishment in art^ and correctness of taste^ ctffinot 
be denied to the Augustan age ; but we should be entirely 
mistaken respecting the tendency of it^ were we to imagine tbat 
tragediesy reflecting the elevated moral sentiments^ tbe noble 
feelings of liberty and patriotism which distinguished the Ro- 
man mind^ could take place on such ground. Thetragi^ poets^ 
like all others, no longer wrote for the natiou but for the refined 
classes; those who were educated in the principles and taste of 
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tbe monarchy^ and nursed up with refined sensuality in pbilo- 
sophy and poetry, looked upon the ancient tragedies^ as also on 
the literature of the Roman republic in general, with superci- 
lious disdain and fastidious haughtiness. (Conf. Wieland ad 
Horat.) 

With these views the detached intimations of ancient writers 
are perfectly consonant. One of the principal passages occurs 
in Quint. Orat. X. p. 97> where the peculiarities of the ancient 
tragedy are contrasted with those of the later : gravitas senteti" 
tiarum, verborum pondus, auctoritas personarum, on tbe one 
band ; and on the other^ nitor, eruditio, summa in excoleridis operi^ 
bus manus. The same ideas will be met with by the classical 
antiquarian in niany passages of Horace : and when Quintilian 
(intheabove-nientioned passage), and Tac. DeCaus. Cor. £1. c. 
12,(two weighty testimonies)> consider the Medeaof Ovid as a 
first-rate production of the new scbool, no one^ we imagine, 
who knows the turn of this poet, can be misled in forming an 
opinion respecting tbe productions of this school. We conceive^ 
accordingly^ tbe works of this school to have been most retined 
imitations of the Greeks, arranged and executed with great art, 
and conducted througbout by tbat improvement of taste which 
inarked the age of their origin^ but deprived of tbat high in- 
geniousness and originality which exalt^ and of tbat streani of 
internal life which so wonderfully animates^ the Greek tragedies ; 
and divested, in a great measure^ of tbat noble strain of tragic 
passions^ tbat power of great sentiinents and dignity of language^ 
which distiuguish the ancient Roman tragedies; änd entirely 
devoid of tbat species of tragic interest with which it only then 
is giftedy when it addresses the spirit of nations. In the spirit 
of the Roman monarchy, the germs of a speedy corruption of 
the literature were soon visible. Tragedy sunk into a dazzling 
rbetorical declamation which departed more and more from 
genuine tragic vigour^ and^ mixed up wiih the empty flights of 
Stoicism, at lengtb became that ridiculous sort of bombast and 
show which is observable in the tragedies of Seneca. (See 
Herder von den Ursachen des gesunkenen Geschmacks. Werke 
7> IX.) As the adulation and servility of the age of emperors 
increased^ (Plin. Paneg. c. 54. ibique Schwartz) the incapacity 
for producing any thing like a real tragedy increased likewise ; 
and the last attempts of this description are undeserving evien 
of the name of tragedies. 

In Order that we may not omit any essential point relative to 
our subject, we subjoin to this general view some particular ob- 
servations upon several circumstances which greatly inäueoced 
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the degeneracy of tragedy. We have intimated in oneofoor 
previous remarks, that tragedj^ to receive a truly tragic cba- 
racter, must address the spirit of nations ; and we are not afraid 
of being disagreed with by any who uuderstand the Import of 
our assertion. ßut under Augustus (as in every despotic go- 
vemment) the idea of a nation disappeared, not in name, but in 
reality. It was divided into the monarchicai men and the mob 
(to whom the former äupplied panem et Circenses). But whit 
had this mob to do with tragedy ? It was then nothing but na» 
tural that it should be withdrawn from the eyes of the publie 
to particular places of retirement ; and this circumstance must 
again contribute to deprave its character. 

We first remember the Recitationes, private meetings of the 
learoed and refiued part of the contemporaries of the poet, who 
there recited bis productions. This select audience united ia 
itself two capacities : they were critics, to whose judgment the 
poet submitted bis compositions ; and they formed tbat part of 
the nation whose feelings and imaginations the poet's tragic 
powers designed to address and to touch.' Asinius Pollio first 
introduced this custom (Thorbeeke I. 1.). It is obvious how 
little such an audience was qualified to receive an uncorrupt 
Impression, and how much it was calculated to engender osteo- 
tatious display and adulation, which^ in fact, was soon the 
case. 

These private Recitations were not, as far as we know of 
them, attended with any theatrical apparatus ; but this, in a 
manner, took place at the musical contentions {certamina mn- 
sica\ which flourished under the Roman £mperors.^ But what 
benefit could the tragic muse derive from institutions^ which, 
proceedins from the childish humours of tyrants, cannot 
be otherwise considered than prostitutions of the great modeb 
from which they were copied f Nero, it is reported, in a fit of 
buffoonery — the prevailing quality of his character — imitated by 
these certamina musica the grand national games of the Greeks 
(Suet. c. 12.) ; judges were sitting, and prizes awarded to the 
Victors. Domitiau built a particular edifice^ Odeum (Suet. 



> lipon these Recitations, conf. Gierig, in Excursu I. ad Plin. epp. 
1. II. p. 538. Heinrich, Commentatio I. in Juven. Sat» Killte 1806, and 
Thorbeeke de As. Poll. 

^ Compare upon these musical contentions, Schwartz decertam. ve> 
terum poetarum. Altorf. 1728. Waltherus de Actiacis, Capitolinis, aliis- 
que agonibus velerum. Viteb. 1752. Martin von den music. Wettstreiten 
der Alten. Neue Bibl. der schönen Wiss. r. 
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e; 5«) ; and Hadrian another^ called Jlthenaum (Aurel. Vict. de 
Caes, c. 14. Script. H. A. I. p. 56l. 947.). Whether entire 
tragedies were performed at these contentions, is not certain ; 
but it is beyond doubt that jxovwS/flti of tragic argument and 
parts of tragedies were represented by performers who gesti- 
culated conformably to the modulations of the song and flutes, 
f^ is evident from the exaniple of Nero himself. (Suet. c. £1. 
35. Xiphil. XXIII. 9. 10. 22.) Tbe principal object on 
these occasions does not appear to have been the poem and its 
internal value^ but the mode of its representation ; no noeution 
18 made of poets having carried away the prize^ but of performers 
only^ and the general tendency of that age to ludicrous show 
and farces appears also here. Apuleius (in Florid.) strikingly 
observes on those meetings : '^ niimus hallucinabatur, comoedus 
sermocinabatur^ tragoedus vociferabatur^ funereptis periclitaba- 
tur, pr%stigiator furabatur^ histrio gesticulabatur."' 
. The art of the performers followed the same bent. We have 
already^ on an earlier occasion^ adverted to the Variation whicb 
this art underwent in tbe Augustan age ; a new school sprung 
up^ not only in tragic poetry^ but also in tragic Performance. We 
diink we have sufficiently characterised the earlier mode of 
tragic action, which was carried to the highest pitcb of excel- 
lence by Roscius and . ^sopns ; gestuies füll of dignity, a cer- 
tain slow and solemn statelii^ess of motion^ and a grand appear- 
ance adequate to the gravity of the tragic personages^ (auctoritas 
personarum. Quint.) were the primary traits of those masters. 
Tbe later action^ on the contrary, was less calculated to pro- 
duce a grand general effect, by the conspiring individual exer- 
tions, on the idea of the whole ; but tbe accomplishments of 
this school were rather conspicuous in the expression of indivi- 
dual emotionS) in the agility^ pliability, and elegance of the 
motions, according to the rhythmus, niore resembling dance 



^ The peculiar arrangement of these contentions is best known from 
inscriptionSy particularly from a Florenüne inscription edited by Sponius, 
Miscell. X. p. 369. and illustrated by Van Dalen. in Dissert. Antiqu. et 
marmur. inserv. p. 259. c. 99. add. Gruter, Inscript. Antiqu. p. cccxxx. et 
MLxxxix. Montfauc. Palseogr. p. 170, 71. Hiatoire de TAc. des Inscr. 
L XIV. p. 107. sqq. Miiratorii Thes« p. dclix. Fabrett. Inscr. x. p. 704. 
It is evident from these inscriptioDSy tbat tbe players (or performers) 
were divided into certain sucieties, on the model of tbe Greek Tbiasois, 
witb a peculiar priestbood, roagistrates, offices^ and laws. These socie- 
ties were called SynotU, sacrse Synodi, and tbe members of tbem, Synodi- 
tae, parasiti ApoIlinis,adlecti scenae, Scenici. Vid. Scaliger ad Festum^ v. 
Salva re$ est, et in Ausoniacis Lectionibus ii. c. 9. 
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tban tragic carriage^ and in the niost artificial adaptation of 
gestures to the feelings aud sentiments of tndividual passages. 
Cf. Tac. de orait. c. 20. Quint. XI. c. 3. 57. 58. cc. J>e 
Caus. Corr. El. 26. Gell. N. A. 1.5. Senec. cp. 21. (in omnem 
significationem rerum et affectuum parata est illoruin inanus^ 
et verboruin velocitatem gestus adsequitur.) The difierence be- 
tween the ancient and modern schools was so great, that Tacitus 
in the above-cited passage (c. 20.) could say : ** Nee magis 
pferfert (vulgus) in judiciis tristem et impexam antiquitatero^ 
quam si quis in scena Roscii aut Turpionis Ambivii exprimere 
gestus velit.'^ For the oratorical action underwent a simiiar 
change (as we have before observedV and gradual degeneracy. 
From the character of this action it niay easily be imagined 
that it was capable of representing detached portions of trage- 
dies^ or fioveoiias, which with the action of Roscius would 
scarcely have been possible. It is clear that it assumed more 
and more the nature of pantomiroic action ; and this circumstance, 
in conjunction ^ith the effeminate and sensual character into 
which theatrical music degenerated, (Quint. V. 10.3. Plutarch. 
de musica^ passim. Sympos. IX. 15.) and the general bias of 
the age, concurred in aiienating it entirely from its original 
destination. 

In fact^ the pantoniimes which we have raentioned gra- 
dually absorbed all other dramatic exertions and interest, and we 
cannot, for this reason^ omit noticing this poiht briefly before 
we close our subject.' We, indeed, willingiy subscribe to the 
judgment of Lucian who commends the artificial merit of 
pantomimes, and we have mentioned with due commendation 
the art of tragic gestures which proceeded from, or rather 
formed part of, the pantomimes ; nor are we averse to the 
opinion of Libanius, who does not consider them dangerous to 
morality^ but it must be with this condition however, tbat pub- 
lic spirit or particular reguiations keep them within their 
bounds.^ Moreover we do not mean to deny that the panto- 
mimic artists often dwelt on serious and becoming subjects, and 
we are disposed to believe that, under Augustus, the degene- 
racy of this brauch of the representative arts was less obvious 
and striking.^ 

> Cf. upon Pantomimes, the excellentobservations of Müller de genio 
a;vi Theodosiani, part. ii. Götiing. 1798. p. 103. sqq. 

2 Lucian, (de saltatione) and Libanius (adversus Aristidem pro sal- 
tatoribus, t. iii. p. 345. sqq. ed. Reiske) were the writers who möst 
advocated this art. 

3 The pantomimic character of Pylades, the celcbrated master under 
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But even from the beginning this art trespassed beyond the 
artificial line< which ougbt not to have been exceeded^ and 
became, even by this circumstance alone^ detrimental to other 
branches of poelry, and to tragedy in particular. We will not 
here discuss the nature of this lioe ; we will content ourselves 
with Statements^ which^ we tbink^ will be sufficiently illustrative 
of our assertion. 

The pantomimics not only represented subjects of which the 
plan and arrangement were iaid down by themselves^ (so that 
ingenious writers have, in some manner^ ranked them with the 
tragic poets,) and whose execution^ the very object of their art, 
Manilius Astron. L. V. so excellently depicts in the following 
words : 

Nunc saturo gestu referetque affectibus ora^ 
Et sua dicendo faciet solusque per omnes 
Ibit personas et turbam reddet in uuo, 
Aut magnos heroas aget scenisque togatas, 
Oninis fortunae vuUum per membra reducet^ 
^quabitque choros gestu, cogetque videri 
Prsesentem Trojam Priamumque ante ora cadentem ; 
Quodque aget, id credas stupefactus ioiagine veri, 
(Conf. Sidon. Apollin. carm. XXIII. v. 268. Lucian, de sah. 



Aiigustns, whose accomplishmept in that art was so transcendent that 
most of his foliowers were called by bis narae, (Seuec. Nat. Qusest. vii. 
33. Coutrov. Excurs. iii. p. 897, ed. Bip.) is thusdescribed by Athenasus 
(t. I. c. 17. p. 77. ed. Schw.) : lyin&lni 'naBnrixn n koI TroXuxo^o;, Macro- 
bius relates that when Hylas, another artist, representing a song, the 
close of which sounded tov fxeyety 'AycKfxliiAma, raade a grand and lofty 
gesture, Pylades angrily exclaimed, o-it fxanfoy oö fjjyay muTg, He tben 
perfornxed the song hiniself, and when he arrived at that passage he 
expressed the gesture of tbinkin^;, maintaining that nothing more be- 
came a great leader than to think for all. Lucian (1. 1. § 79.) states 
that the pantomimics ofien moved the audience to tears. 

' It is astonishing to what extent this art was carried: the paotomi- 
mics not only performed poetical pieces, but even attempted to represent 
philosophical subjects (Athen, i. c. 17. p. 75. ed. Schw., where the 
pantomiraic Memphis is called a Pythagorean pbilosopher, because he 
represented this philosophy — according to the judicious illustration of 
this passage by a learned man) and a succession of historical facts. 
(Athen, xiv. 3. p. 630. Hegesias is stated to have represented the 
Persian war of lierodotus.) The Greeks, therefore, used the significant 
words, iiart9t<r9ai and iiaBiaiQ. vid. Casaub. de satyhca poesi, i. c. 4. The 
Latin expressions, sakarCy saltatio, are less expressive. The word panto- 
tnimi is never used of the art, but of the persons who exercised it; and 
even in the only passage in which it seems to be applied to the art, 
(Plin. H. N. VII, 53.) it refttrs to a person. 
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^ 790 9 ^^^ ^^^y ^'^^ made ase of the most celebrated poems 
for the purposes of their art. We do not here speak of those 
poems which were exclusively coniposed for the use of panto- 
mimes, and called vTro^gfifJ^otroi, (vid. Athen. 1. 15, XIV. 617* 
628. Plutarch. de Musica, c. 9* Geneil über das Theater zu 
Athen, p. 105. Thiersch, Einleitung zu Pindar's Werken. S. 
64. c. 99*) but of the practice of eniploying epic and dramatic 
poetry for the display of their art. It is evident from Macro- 
bius, (Sat. V. 17.) that the history of Dido in the ^neid wasa 
continual subject of exercise, not only for painters, but also for 
pantomimics ; and Suetonius distinctly relates that Nero danced 
Turnus in the JEneid : bence, perhaps, the opinion tbat Virgil 
had written tragedies. As to tragedies, the matter i» equalfy 
placed beyond question. Juvenal (sat. VII. 9^*) states the fact 
with respect to the Agave of Statins (cfr. Frankii examen 
criticum Juvenalis vitas. Alton» et Lips. 1820. p. 127.) ; and 
the testimony of Seneca (Suas. II. p. 20. ed. Bip.) is still 
more explanatory of our subject ; so much so^ that we have no 
doubt of the correttness of the explication given by Salmasius 
(ad Vopis. p. 834.) of a stone erected in honour of the panto- 
mimic Theocritus. (Gruter. p. MXXIV.) On the right skk 
is a personage with a pallium ; on the left^ one with a chlamys ; 
the right band holding up a mask, and a lance in the left. By 
the former image is written Jona ; by the latter^ Troadas ; and 
above^ *^ sui temporis primus.^' Salmasius explains this^ that 
the pantomimic^ in performing these two tragedies of Euripides^ 
had excelled all others and himself also. Compare also on oor 
subject the remarks of Sirmondus ad Sid. Apollin. VIII. 9. 

This destination of epic and tragic pieces was obviously a 
degeneration of poetry^ and qualified far more than the gladia- 
torial games to corrupt all sense for poetical excellence. This 
abuse, however^ formed only part of the general and progres- 
sively increasing tendency of the age. In proportion as tyfanny, 
adulation^ and servility increased> the taste for the intrinsic value 
and beauties of poetry gradually decreased^ and became more 
and more directed to the extemal and theatrical part of the fine 
arts. We need not observe that^on such gronnd^ no productive 
genius in tragedy could rise. That^ in particular^ the fondness 
for pantomimes at length engrossed every other interest, must 
not be wondered at; we should only wonder that this art still 
occasionally dwelt on serious subjects. For ihere was perhaps 
no brauch of the fine arts^ which was in such a degree depraved 
by the general corruption of- public morals as the pantomimes. 
All the severe authors of the later times coincide in their seoti- 
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nseota upon the degeneracy of this art, in itself capable of so 
much excellence : as the life of the pantomitnic was laden with 
shame and dishonor, so the art was branded with the most 
futile, frivolous, and obscene subjects, the last and favorite dish 
pf a degraded and effeminate populace. 

I. SNELL. 
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JJ^ENOPHON Memorab. Lib. i. cap. 2. sect. 32» ed. Simp- 
HfMl, Oxon. 1741. recentioree euim in prsesentia adire non licet. 

A irgo<r^x6i. Ineptissimum est vpotDjxsi, ab omnibus enim, non 
4 quibusdam^ Virtutem in honore haberi par est. Scribendum 
igitur^ ols UPOStiKIl, i. e. ab Ulis, qui mecum stant, qui mea- 
Tum partium sunt. 

Xenoph. Memorab. iii^ 11. 10. Cum Theodota meretrice 
loquens Socrates^ inter alia dicit, ^iXsiv ye jx^v fu olS* ori s^r/ora- 
vm oö ykivov iia\oixco$, aXKot xa) euvoixeog* km Zti oipurroi (TOi w\v 
olf^Xoi^ olS* ori w Xoy^ ol>X igy» avet7ril6ei$. Ne quaEirat qimd 
absurdum putet^ qui haec verba xa\ ort apia-roi <roi g\(r)v ol ^lAor^ 
legerit. Una tarnen litera mutata sententia optima efficiatur ; 
xa) Sri ^APESTOI cot eWh ol ^lAoi, oIS' Sri ou Xoyw a^X* ^gyeo avct- 
xiliiis. et placere tibi amicos tuosj &c. 

*H Qvv T avayxYi (tvv t ivi7r^(riVf fiiyi^ 

sgi^s youv uTsavTa, xai rov^o'^ro 

*APESTA. Simonides de Mulieribus. 

l/jboi Tcov <rm xiymv 

'APESTON ouSev, oüS* «pso-fle/ij ttotL 

Sophocl. Antig. v. 500. 
«•äic iroXfuiTe äwoXjwsiv Toi$ rassig, ouis r» 'APESTA u/aiv etuTolg 
■ulpMim, Lysias xarx 'AXxiß. p. 526. ed. Reisk. ol Ss rouvsey- 
t/ov aTTVfvopevov, dg oöhv) tcüv KpuTTovcov xa) inrsp tji^ug 'APESTHN 
.oSrav ovTO) ßapßapov ku) Trapavojxov 6v(rlav. Plutarch. in Pelopid. 
p« 527* ed. H. Steph. ^ Se r^^ l^lag hotvolag al^cog xoü tijx^ asavTco 
T§ 'APESTON <TB irp^Yja-ei, xa) rolg xoivcüvixolg euapiioarov. Marcus 
Antoninus Ad Seipsiim vi. 16. — Cseterum <piKeiv h. I. verbum 
laequfim est. 
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Xenophon Memorab, i. 2, 54. "EXtye ii üri xa) ^odv eKcurrof 

feKes, si6r6$ rs a^xtgei, xou oKkco frupix^i, Vertitur, — de corpore 
siio, quod omnium maxime dilipl. Atqui verum non est^ 
unumquemque corpus suum omnium rerum maxime diligere: 
et ita loqui philosoplium^ Socratem prsesertim, minime decet. 
Relativum o ro kaurou spectat^ non to (rmiuaro^ ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 3. 3* Ivo/ttCs rou; i%oh$ roiis ^oipi 
röov 6va'sßs(TTiT(üv Tti^ais yi^iKoL ^algeiv. f. /ttaXfora y(jxipuv, 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 8. raSs, (nregfi^ryUti, xa) vhffios 
aveipa, Si' u^poavvriv Tiva cog oici euTaxreo; Ip^siv ; Scribendum vi- 
detur ovTcßs oisi suraxTcu; ^^^v ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 4. 14. oure yotp ßoog av S%a>y (röoft«! 
avipwKOu l\ yvaofjLriv, ^iuvar av TrpaTTStv a ffjSouXero* ov6* wra xjiip^ 
ex^h appova V Iot), ^Aeov oxiSkv rp^et* (TU Ss ay^oriqpnv roov vXfioroti 
^/fiov TfTt;p^)]xaS;^ ovK ohi (tov &eov$ h7rifi9\el(rtai ; aXX' orav ri toi^ 
(roo(n vofuiels aurovs cou ^govri^eiv ; ^' T) hoc loco eximiam vim 
habet : Si quid DU illustre fecerint, ex quo intelligi posset^ 
Dens esse. Stephanus rl scribendum censet^ hoc sensu^ Quid 
facientibus Diis credes, 8cc. Sed quid fiet particulae vrav, et 
quam vim habebit?" Ernest. 

Quasi Stephnni lectio non seque ac illa, quam probat Ernes- 
tus^ particulam orav flagitet ! Vera; lectioni$i^ Stephani dico, qui 
non temere errat^ sensus est^ When will you think they care for 
you ? when they shall do — what ? Plato Alcibiad. i. p. £l6^ 
1. 13. ed, Basil. prira. c3 *A\Kißiaivi,'EnEIJH veg) TtNOS 
'A&Y^vam diavoovvrai ßovXevsa-iai, aviarafrai (Tvpi^ßovX^wv i ip*, 
Ijreih^ Trep) wv av enia-Ta<rai ßeXuov tj oSroi ; Ita enjm ibi quoque 
legit idem vir magnus H. Stephanus. 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 6. 9> ex7oXfopxi]Sff/i} ie viregos av 
iärroVf h rwv yaXsTfonraTwv hofAivog [iciT^XoVf fj 6 roi$ pwTTOts paaT»g 
evTvy^aveiv agKOuvroog p^gaJ/xevo^ ; 

** 'PatTTcos Cel, Gesnero suspectum est." Simps. Forsitan 
Tols paoTOig "flXTE IvivyyavBiv. 

Xenophon Memorab. ii. 10. 1. shepi^oi, e^vi,m Aioicoge, ävrlg 
<rot Tcov qIkstcov cc^o^pa, liniuiX^ ovoog avaKopi^ia-ri ; Ka) a\Xou; ye, 
VTj AI\ ify^f irapanaXm (rwfrrga Tovrop av0ex)]pu(r<rffiv. Mallem xal 
aWoug ye, v^ Äi' , e(pYi vapaxaXm' (scilicet €7nfMXsi(riai Swoog km- 
xoputroDfiar) (rSxrTpa toutco ava}trig6(r(rflvJ 

Xenophon Memorab. üi. 1-11. 'Araff, efri, Trorepav <r8 tottuv 
jxovov 18/Safgy, ^ xai Swoi xa) oircüg y^^gr^arkbv exacTTcp rtov raxriaiv; 
** Stobaeus rayfjt^arcov.'* Sinips. — Fors. Ixacrri} toov ra^eoav. 

Xenophon Memorab. iii. 4. 8. Ouxovv, ifrjy ro jxev rou; ap^y 
fievovg xaTrjxoovg rs xa) evireiielg eauToig Trapairxttiat^siVj af/^vtipm 
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{t>\xov6fiov TS xat {TTganjyoO) l<rT*v epyov ; Kai /uaXa* s^ij. Tl Se, 
TO frpoaruTeiy Ixacrroü^ IwixijSf/oü^ vparreiy; Kou toDto, f^^ij. 

'^ ßessario legisse videtur^ si ex interpretatione judices, tI 
vpoo-Tirrnv e}coL(rTov$ tu smrrjhiu vpoirreiv. Eam lectionem cum 
in priori editione secutus esset Leunclavius, postea diligentius 
inspectis codd. legendum statuit> rw yrgoa-TUTsiv e. e. v, Sed non 
videtur articulus ro abesse posse. Itaque si reo esset e Xeno- 
phoDte, non dubitarem^ esse legendum ro tm, aut pro r/ Se^ ro ie. 
Mihi non liquet quomodo legendum, etsi, quid cUcere Socrates 
voluerity videam ; nempe quod c. Q. § 11. de officio imperantis, 
«pocTaTTßiv ? Tl ^pvj ^oieh.^' £rnest. 

' Nee ita clare vidit Ernestüs quid dicere voluerit Socrates^ 
et quomodo legendum esset, liquere debuit ; nempe ro ^poo-ra- 
relv 6xaTipou$ mr/fietoo^ vgarTeiv ; Constructio est, ri Se ; ro ix«- 
ripoißs (et patremfamilias videl. et imperatorem) vgirTeiv (ef&- 
cere, operam dare) hymvfietovs Trpoa-TUTeiv ; Kursus: nonne et 
patrisfamilias et imperatoris partes sunt, efficereut idonei rebus 
pr€ßsintf Imperium habeant ? 

Xenophon.Memorab. 3, 5, l6. votb yup ouToos'AdYivaioiy Scvep 
AaxeSouiJ^dnoi, ^ vpsirßuTegQtis aiU(rovTMf o1 avo tu>v ^oLTioeov oipx^^' 
Tai KotTU^povelv tcov yegouTepoov ; ij <r(0[jLourx{i(rov(riv ovTa)$, o*i ou 
fiovov oLÖToi iVB^las a/tgXouo'tv, aXXa xa) Tm kmiieXovpLsvoav xaraye- 
Kntri ; Tr^ra ^\ oJroi inhoyTui roig apy^w(nv, o^ xcd äyiXkovroti ev) 
T^ xaTa^povslv rav «pp^ovrcöv ; ij voTe outüü^ 6fjt,oyoYj(rov(riv — x. t. K. 

Ut interrogatiunculffi inter se congruant, legendum, ^^rt 8s 
ouTODs irsl(rovTai Toig ip^ovcriv» , 

Xenophon, Memorab. 3, 8, 4. ttoos ouv, eipi), to tä xu\ep avo- 
fiotov xotXh äv sTi} ; Sriy vyj Jf, lf(^)], lo-rt jxsv töo xaX^ wpog dp6[ß,ov 
civ6ga)ircp uKKog avopjnog, xai aKKog ^po$ 9raXi}V. lern Se atr^i^, xoi\yj 
fpgos TO 'TrpoßaXeo'dai, (&$ Ivi avOjxoioraT)] reo axoyrio), xaXo) 7^0^ ro 
(T^i^pa TS x«) r^ep^u fipea-dou, Depravata lectio mutatione tou 
xaXo^ in xai aWog : restituatur igitur vera, lo-rf jxev ra> xaXw vpog 
S^^jUrOV av$poo7rcp aXXog Ävo/xoio^, KAAOS irgo$ TraXrjV. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 9f 4. Tpoo-epearifievos Se, ei rou^ 
inKTTapi^ivovs /ttev a Sei TTparreiv, voiouvrag Se T&vavrla, (to^ous ts 
xai syxpaTBlg elvai vopi^il^or ouSev ye fjMXXov, e^i], )^ ä(r6^ovs re xa» 
aiuaiHg, 

Concinnitas postuIat, ovSev ye /xaXXov, e^)}, ^ ouro^wg re xai 
ax^arei;. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 4. M^' oSv, e^ij, ylyverai ev av- 
ipdnrcp 'irdmoTe fiXo^poveiog xa) ro ep^ßpoog jSXe^eiv 9r^o^ riva^ ; 

Non multum abludunt hsec a lectione, quse mihi vera esse 
yidetur ; seil, ap' o5v, tfri, ylyveTai h avigamcp tco (pro rm) t6 
TS fiXo^povwg xa) ro sydowg ßXe^eiv irpig T%yag\ 
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XenophoD. Memorab. 3, 10t 5. *AXKoi /t^v r) [MyaXowfewtg 
n xai iKsodipiov, xet) ri raicmif n xai itveXsuttpov, ku\ rh (rrnfponj' 
Tixoy Tc xai fp6vifiO¥, xui^rh vßpKTTixiv xf xa) aTrsipoxaXof, xeä itct 
rou x^oa-iirov, xai iia r6a¥ ^yy^^rm^ xai krrwrcov xa) xiyovfMMW 
Mpmwoov hafalvei. 

Fro (Tcofpoyv^ixiv reponendum <rc«^goyixov. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 14, 5. "AXKov di tot« twv trvi^lwvm 
lidf hri reo iv) ^Ifaofjuo nXuoitm o^cw ywiiunvor apa yinir* i¥, tf^, 
woXtmXsirripa i^oroiia^ ^ fMeXXov rei o^a XvfMtifOfuni, ^ ^y d^povoi^ 
siTAi 6 if/M TToXXä lo'dleov, xa) apM TFayrc^avoi ^uCfAmra eU ^ 
o-rSiiM XapLßivoov] — Legeudum — y/voJT iv, t^n, vt>Xxm9i§üTip* 
^OTOifflc^ ij jxaAXoy Tci S^a XujXflnyojxlyi}, ^ V ^oroisirai— x. r. X. 
De mendo tarn manifesto vix adroonuissem, nisi fraudem inter«^ 
preti fecisset, qui vertit ; '^ Numfuerit, ait^ mmptuotior obsomi 
canfectio EJ QUM magis obsonia corrumpit, an quaminsti" 
tmt is qui muüa simul comedit," &c. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 2, 2. itn^dsf i^n elvai ro oltirdai, rJis 
ftev dxlyov a^las Tiyya^ (^4 yiyveatai (rvovSalotg änv h^afrxaXm 
ixafwVf th a vposTravat irSkewg (iravTcov ipywv fjJyurrof Sv) avro 
Taw^aTOV 'Kaqaylyvi(ria% Toig avtoeoiroi^. 

Fora : ft^ yfyvwdai xai aTrovdams — Even to, &c. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 4, 14. Ka) 6 ^Imriag, vopi^ovg $' 1^» 
(0 Sixpareg^ ffrwg av rig ^yijo'airo (nrouSaiov ncpayfUL ilvaty ^ ro irft- 
de0*d9ei avTolg, cZg ye ^oXXixig aüroi ol dlfcsvoi cenro^oxif/MCarrMg jxe^ 
rar/dffiT0ti ; Ka\ yotg troXeiiov, epfj 6 Secxpirrigy mXXaxig apifLUfM 
ai fr6\sig vaXiv eSp^yijy «oiouvrai ; Ka) itMXaj tfr^, dtafopov ouv n 
oT» vomVy i^vi, Tovg Tolg v^pt^oig veiSofjiivovg ^avXlt^caVy Ür^ xaraküoiw 
(xara\v6ftBv Stobseus) av ol v6[ß,oi, tj «i rou; iroXepi.tovg Muraxtvwnrag 
t^gyoij, ?ri yivw av si^^V)) ; % xolI rouj ev to7j ttoXitiLOig ralg icar^vt 
•jTQoiufMog ßoriMvTag fie[ß,^fi ; Rescribendum videtur, Aia^ogov ovvTi 
Offi TTOisiV, i^vi, Tovg roig vip^oig veiSopLivovg ^vKlt^ooVy ort xäraXuiaieß 
av Ol y^jxoi, ^ el rovg EIS TOTX 'noXe^umg evtaxrwvrag ^i/eyotgy 
on yevon av eipijvi) ; 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 7, ^* 'E^i^acrxe ie xa\ l^ixp* orov 
tioi sfuireipov thai exicrrou vpaypLarog tov opdoog TnraiSeo/xevoy. ai* 
rixa yawpi^eTgtav {t^syipi p^h toutov I^i} dgiv pMvtavtiv, itßg ixavog Tff 
yivoiTO, elfroTB hritrete, yr^v pLerpop 6pi»g ij vapaXaßelv, ^ irapaioövmtf 
^ haveipLai, ^ ipyov caroM^atriai» Vertitur epyov &ro^/0««-fai, 
opus designare. Non hoc vult Socrates ; verum opua, quod 
locatum fjerit^ accipere^ probare. Reponendum igitur, ipyov 
air6i6^a(rtai. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4/7, 5, To ii p^ix?^ roirou axrrpovoitlav 
pi^aiÜavüv, p*iy(jpi roD xa\ rä /t^ hv rp avr^ mpifoqa ovra, xa) row^ 
^Kavrjfrag rt xa) offraipA^roDg aaripag yvwvai, xoA rag earoaraira^ 
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mitük ani t^^ y^^^ xa) tAs irspiiioüs, xeä Teig a\rl%i aitm ^^rwfras 
KPtTaTplßs(riM, laj(yp(os onrerpnrev. Legendum TOT ii i^i^f^ 
TOUTOu et(rTpovo(jLioLV fjiMvdoiiteiy oLvrrpiic&ß» 

Ljsias. KAr ANAOKIA. AXEE. p. 240. I. 2. ed. Reisk. 
^AXKä. hi^eiy Sri iM^wrijs eyivero' xa) h'spog ovieis vfiJiv iieKr^Tti fii}- 
wsiVy hoiv xo|x/^)]rs. 'AvSoxl^$ hl e;^6i ftijvurga vag* vfMov, (twq'o^ 
Ti^y auToiJ ^tßx^^f hipmv hot retura aTtoiavdvroov. 

*^ xo/tti(;i]r6] Alii alias tentarunt emendandi vias ; mihi haßc 
placet^ ut legatur r^ fjL^vvrpa avrig /ubi^ xoft/^i^Tai. Si ipse (Ando* 
eides puta) pramio indiciifraudeturJ^ Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset, xu) iregog ovielg ujxiv UsXr^vsi^ 
ftaivvBiv, fftv KOAAZHTE, Superiua dixerat hcog oSv xoA Kvip- 
ifloü (accusatoris) kyr^xcuT/^yop^crUf xoLi e^u !, ri Aeyi}. (Editum est 
Xiyoif quod (roXoixov.). roL ykp aKt^i[ yjf\ Xeyiiv. «XX* i^ii oüS* if 
^üyaw^% r^ mTJi 4^^^^ '^i'^ ^s a;ToXoyoujUr6Voy xa» riv xai^yopouvra xo- 
Aa<rai. aXXa vDv fcev ^rsgi roorou xuigog eort yvlovM ra tlxuioC erepog 
ii fj^ii Kr^^Krlcp xu) rjfMov exicrrop, av oiEro^ vuv lAefAvi^a-eTOU* f*i^ ouy Si* 
Mmov opy^y rouTOu a$ixoDyro; vuv affo\{n}^/(n](r$6. 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEIUOT. p. 529. lin. penult. Oiwm 
%tmvy CO ävdpeg hxaiTToäy toutou; jxsv outcd; förup^ei; «Ivai, &rrsy 
lirsiSav i^ufAugroiyoyres Xijf SoKri, Si^ to flturc&y ylvo^ (root^ecrtuif vjfAsls 
ii^ si l$uoTt^i;(ra/tfiy hoi t^vs ovtcos ctraxTOvvTotg, fjt,rßivu otv $u- 
va<riai vapu toov ToAsfi/eov l^Mri^craviai, jiti^B* av ra^ rm vgoyovoov 
Mparois Xtyi}. Legendum puto, fi)]S* «y TI^ rcoy vpoyoveov aperäg 
Xfyoi. — Tf^, quivis AtheDiensium : hoc e»im de Atheniensibua 
generatim dicitur. 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB. AEin. p. 530. 1. 3. El 8* Sxfiyoi 
icxoucri ßi^rlovs ehou, ceo^ovr«; rou^ ^iKovg, SijXoy, (Sri X0(i öfteT^ 
ifjLslwüg Soi^fTs fly«! ri/ttcogoujUrsyoi rou^ ^^p^V^« 

Ixflyoi] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 

Lysias. EN BOTAH M. A. A. p. 585. "HSij 8« rimv 4(rflo>ijy, 
c3 ßoüX^, xa) Sia toDt« «ip^Joffcfyay ftoi, 2ti yeuyngos oov eTF^etpr^a-a 
Keyuy ey t» 8^pu. lyco §g to jxsy ^rparroy r^vayx&friif^y dvig rwv IjxaüTOÖ 
vpaYfiArcov hiifi,viyopYi<rui, inivrx ft.iyTOi xa) epLUvrcp Soxoj ^iXorijx^rs- 
f ov Siarefiijyai rou Sioyro;^ ofjxfle /tsv rooy wgoyoyeoy lydyjxou/xevo^, or» 
OüSey Trwraüyrai Twy rijj iroXecoj ^rparroyTe^, api,» 8g w/xaj ojay (ri 
yÄg ^Xij$^ ;^/?^ Xtyfiy) rovrovg f^iyovg SJ;ious vo[ß*!KovTa$ elpoti. Ärrs 
opÄv üjMr«^ raurify t^v yyifM^y Ip^ovraf, t/^ oöx ay evupdelti vgecrrsiv 
xfld Xeysiy UTgp t^j töX««j; «ti 8g t/ «fv rolg roiovTOig ix^oKris ; ov 
yoip ivepoi irepi aur&y xpirul gio'iv, oXX' ujUrgl^. 

" Iri 8i t/ «fy toI? roiouroig «x'®*^** > ®^ 7^P^ ^^'3 ^^ ^^^^^ 
desit, coojicio^ t/ iy rig roinfug »x^tcri^ ; ^ y«^, etc. praterea, 
quid si aliquis kis irascatur? quid hoc ad me f non enim alii, 
sed vos harum rerum jtidices estis. Coiisentanea sunt h«c rp*^ 
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icup^irlct qua per totam orationem usus est. Schottus legi! 
aytolfAViv: paulo obscurius si sequentia spectes/' &c. &c. 
Markland. 

** Bene habet vuigata. Sententiam hujus loci breyitate non 
nihil obscuratam studui in Latinis admovenda quasi face circum- 
locutionis illuminare/' Reisk. 

Latina Reiskii sunt baec : *^ £cquid tandem quoque vos bu- 
jusmodi hominum^ cujusmodi ego vobis videor esse, pceniteat? 
Acquiescens itaque vestro de me judicio, reliquorum fremitus 
tanti non faciam ; qui ecquid tandem mihi nocebunt ? Non ipsi 
sunt hujus causae cognitores, sed vos estis/' 

Hoc^ puto, esty To teach light to count erfeit a gloom, face 
tam obscura illuminare. Vuljgata bene quidem illa habet, ut ait 
Reiskius. Bene habet ; sed non bene intellecta est. Seuten- 
tia loci, quam nee Marklandus uec Reiskius cepit, ha^: est ; 
cur ToI$ TOWWTOi^, iis qui TrparrotMrt Kai Kiyownv[ VTrip t^^ voXffoo;, 
succenseatis ? Vestro, non aliorum, arbitratu agunt atque dicunt 
Quicquid agant vel dicant, in vestra, non aliorum, potestate 
su^t. De osationibus eorum vos, non alii, sententiam feretis. 
Utrum, quod suadeant, facialis an non, vestra, non aliorum, 
optio erit. Idem fere dicit Demosthenes, De Corona, p. 318. 
ed. Reisk. xa/roi eycoy 6q& t^^ rm keyovroDv itJvufAßoos rovs o^xovov- 

L) Sias. A HM. KATAA.ÄUOA. p. 783. 1. 1 . xail^am^ <£y jtMxpcb 
elvoLi rijv ^roXiy fieiXXov ij h' a?<Xous fuyaXrjV ku) iXsuSepav* ^youfunt 
vvv |X6V hot, robs Ix IIstpMmg xtviwfous avrois i^iwat [iroielf or^i» 
ßoi\uivroLi, l^v S* vffTsgov vfiTiv h' eregcov o'oorripM yin^rat, roorou^ 
fiev einK6(r8(riai, eKelvovs he */xgi?oy Suy^<r0(r9a<. 

^* hriXvo'ea'iai] videtur hn^Kuyuo'Biriai legendum esse : fore, ut 
ipsi (sjcophantse) iilos vindices libertatis publicae obruant, ob- 
scurent, (luminibus eorum ofBciant) ipsimet autem (sycophants 
puta) plus in republica possint (quam viri de ea optime meriti). 
Reisk. 

Legendum censeo toütoü^ ftey EIIIAETSSHSESBAI, fore, 
ut hi lapidibus obruantur : toutovs, sycophantas seil, ffxsfyou^i 
reipublicae servatores. 

Lysias. KATA ^lAflNOS p. 889. 1. 1. f^cog S* eixoj «m toS- 
Toy, og ovhe reXevruios btt) rovg Kiviövovg ^\de, vpinpov roöv xanp' 
ya(rafji.ivcü)f, x«) out». (TüVTifM^irivai ; *' Videtur sie legendum, xoü 
o\nm(rl ye Ti/jt))9^vai ; ory^sTXm y av elvai/' Reisk. 

Constructio est — to6tov (rüyrijxnfiijvai vpOTSpov toov xoLrepyatra* 
l^ivdov, x«i ouTcü. ouTo), gft(t>aTixoy est, Taliter^ Tam.honorifice. 
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Neque id querimur, esse haue Tribunorum plebis potestatem ; tantum- 

modo si qiiis ea potestate temere est usus. 

Cic. DE Leg. Aca. Or. ii. c. 12. 



DE TRIBUNICIA APÜD ROMANOS POTESTATE. 

ARGUMENTUM. 

Institationain civilium vim atque naturam ex legum administratione potius quam 
ex legibus ipsis dignosci posse. Ex nimia et injusta dominatione qaam, ante 
Tribunos plebis constitutos, in plebem exercuerant Patres, ostenditnr ; 1°. Tri- 
baniciam potestatem per se utilem Romanis et necessariam fuisse ', 2°. £x se- 
^uentibus comprobatar, eandem potestatem ultra suos limltes evectam fuisse, et 
in pessimos usus conversam. Quaeritur 1°, Quae fuerit initio Tribunorum po« 
testas; 2°, Quse post auctum collegium; 3^. Qnibus deinceps calamitatibus 
eadem potestas Tribunida occasionem dederit, et quam ob rem tantos progres- 
sus fecerit ante priroum bellum Punicum. Qus fuerit Gracchanis temporibus 
potestas Tribunicia ; quse Syllanis ; qu8B Pompeianis ; qus denique sub Impe- 
ratoribus. Cur Romanis male cesserit Tribunorum plebis constitutio ; 1°. Ip- 
sorum Tribunorum facta ; 2°. Prava Optimatum consilia; 3^. Reip. Romanae 

Eadem coaclasio ex perfectiore apud nOsmet ipsos administrationis forma dedu- 
dtur. 

fJujBNAM fuerit ilia civitatis administrandse ratio, qua in rebus 
tum extemis tum domesticis ordinandis uterentur veteres, si 
quis accuratius iotelligere velit, is profecto singulorum homi- 
num in officiis civilibus exequendis mores atque ingenia, cum 
singulis ipsis institutionibus compensatos quodammodo, et col- 
latos habeat, necesse est. Parum enim ad politicas res evol- 
vendas profuisset vel summus labor» et summum ingenii acu- 
men, nisi tenebras erroresque pbilosophiae suo exemplorum 
lumine Historia dispulisset. Quemadmodum enim et animö 
humano et corpori multae sunt a natura vires inditse, quae homi- 
nibus, pro uniuscujusque voluntate, aut lucro solent esse aut 
detrimento ; ita fere, si quid commodi vel damni ex civitatibus 
bene maleque moratis profluat, id vix conditoribus potius et le- 
gumlatoribus tribuendum est, quam iis, qui sibi traditis, vel 
utantur recte, vel abutantur^ facultatibus. 

Quam quidem opiuionem non levi argumento nobismet ipsis 
confirmare posse videmür, quotiescunque Tribuniciam iliam 
apud Romanos potestatem intenta acie contemplemur. Quum 
enim nulla omnino bac ipsa potestate utilior esse potuit per se 
Constitution ita etiam vix uUam reperies, quae propter singu- 
lorum impnidentiam atque ambitionem pejus universis et infe- 
licius cesserit. 

Quod si ab Omnibus comprobatum sit^ eam quae Romas 
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obtinuit. civitatis formam, prae aliis dignam esse, «1 fNhmra- 
tiooem moveat, quippe qua? non solum imperii per orbem paene 
Universum proiati foos audiat, ac principiutn ; sed quae etiam 
suis ipsa civibus tot tantasque mutationes debuerit; quicqoid 
carte ad tarn celebrem, tamque singularem ifoXtrtMf iflustrao- 
dam aut explicandam pertineat, cognitum id et perspectum 
habere^ animo tarn utilitatem afferet quam delectationena. 
Istius autem froKtruag motus omnis, et^ ut ita dicami anima;^ ex 
Tribunicia potestate quam maxime derivata est ; hinc civitas^ 
quas primo unius, dein paucorum administratione utebatur^ in 
plebeiorum roanus tradita et dilapsa est ; hinc inquietae civium 
discordiae, concertatioues, murmura; adeo ut Urbs illa qu» 
apud exteras nationes maxima semper fama et nomine vigeret, 
seditione eadem domestica per secula laboraret« 

Quae igitur qualisque fuerit Tribunicia apud Romanos potes- 
tas ; quam ob rem constitutus, et quomodo auctus^ iste magis- 
tratusi accurate perpendamus, et documentis, historiae fönte 
deductis, quam amplissime comprobemus. Quibus (Hligenter 
perspectis, latius apparebit^ unde derivatae fuerint tot illae et 
tam magnae calamitates, quae ex reipublicae administmtiQDe 
populum Romanum indies adorirentur. 

Prius tamen^ quam illam de Tribunicia potestate quaesttoncA 
aggrediatnur, operae pretium erit paucis exquirere^ quasiiaili 
rerum Romanarum, eo tempore quo constituti fueribt Tiibttiä^ 
forma esset atque conditio. 

Exactis Regibus, oblata est populo Romano noasine ^indMi 
libertasy re vera aliud impositum, neque id tolerabilius^ Impe- 
rium.' Quinetiam supra modum, decusso tandem Tymmiidis 
jugOy gavisi sunt Patres, et ne reges restituerentur magnopefe^ 
ritiy libertatis Studium, sibi ipsis periculosissimum, in poptslafefli 
animum infudere.^ Interea vero totam reipublicae adminiiftrih 
tionem iidem sibi ipsis arrogaverant : Patrum erat dignitatelli 
Senatus sustinere;^ Patrum, rebus sacris, poHticis, mUitaribiis 
pneesse ; Patrum, in comitiis, iitem onraem arbitrio sno de- 
cemere; Patrum denique, omnes omnium ordinum hominMi 
per fas etnefas,jure an injuria, opprimere. 



^ Liv. iii. 9. ii. Sl. Fraem. Sallustii ab Augustino cit. Serviii imperio 
Patres plebem exercere : de vita atque tergo, regio more,Gonsulere, agw 
pellere, et caeteris expertibus, soli in imperio agere. 

' Montesquieu. 

3 Montesa. Esp. des Loix, 1. xi. c. 14. Les Patriciens pbtenoient Söuls 
tous les emplois sacris, politigues, civils, et militaires; on avoit attacfaä 
au consulat un pouvoir exorbitant; on faisoit des outrages ; eofin on ne 
lui laissoit presqu' aucune influence dans les suffrages. 
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t Quam rerum iniquaro distributionenii et gravisßimam alterius 
in alteram partem dominationem, neque cuin jure naturalis 
oeque cum ullis apud homines societatis vinculis constare 
posse, testatur quum communis vit» consuetudo^ tum politi- 
corum hominum sententiae;' neque dubitandum est, q^in de 
republica Romana actum fuisset, nisi aliquid supervacaneae 
ladus auctoritatis Patres cum plebe communicassent. 
. Ipso igitur jam in limine hujusce disputationis statuere licet^ 
eam fuisse Tribunorum potestatem^ quae, si modo justis con- 
dusa erat Ijmitibus» neque iniqua fuisset, neque reipublicae 
inutilis, quippe quae ad civitatem ^quata lance sustinendam 
conduxisset. Eandem vero, utpote parum definitam, et in 
pessimorum hominum manibus non raro positam, fractaesaltem 
et debilitataB, ne dicam extinctas ompino Rotpanae libertatis 
causam fuLsse^ ex insequentibus comnionstrandum puto. Con«- 
cadi, nimirum^ aliquid^ salus ipsa reipublicae postulavit; ^'con- 
cedendo^ autem omnia," (uti pauliatim factum est) adeo non 
^mitiorem inse piebem h^bituri erant Patres," ut asperiorem 
fhne, et ab se magis magisque alienam, redderent. 
; 1. Jam primum omnium satis liquet, eam pptestatem quam 
Moedenles impetrarunt, in aliorum imperio cohibendp, potius- 
(yiam in exercendo suo, constitisse. Id solum in Tribuniß 
plebis constituendis prospectum habuerunt patres, ut suos 
pieilicet magistratus ad jura defendenda, et propulsands^m iuf- 
jnmm, plebs adipisceretur. Jdcirco ^ neque Senatum ii)gredi, 
lieque cives in Judicium adducere, neque comitia iiabere, aut 
comm populo concionari, noyis Ulis Magistratibus licitum fuit. 
Privati quidem erant, neque ullo aut habitu aut victu ab caeteris 
ditcreti civibus. Eatenus tantum auctoritatem sibi vindicabant, 
üt vim Patrum frangerenl: iptercedendo. 

. Quicquid autem buic fundamentp, levi certe si cum sequen- 
Übm /cooferatur, per se magno forsani et optimatibus periculo- 
ffiori superstructum fuerit, id a consiliis et voluntatibus eorum 
tfd Tribuniciam potestatem postularant, vel eorum saltem, qui 
poatulantibus copcesserant, alienum videtur, et singulorum 



« Aristot. Eth. Nichom. 1. vüu c. sa. w» (xixpoy in «» raig w^mtnn al 

* liv. iv. 2. 

3 n sembloit d*abord que le S§nat n'eut rien ä craindre des Tribuns, 
qui n'avoient d'autre pouvoir que celui de s'interesser ä la defense de 
tous las pl€b6ieDs. Ces nouveaux Magistrats n'avoient m^me dans leur 
lyrjgine ni la qualite des Sdnateurs, ni Tribunal particvüer, ni iurisdic- 
tioQ «ur les «concitoyens, ni le pouvoir de convoquer les assemblees du 
pevplf . — Vertot, Rev. Rom. liv. ii. 
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potiu9 audaciae atque ambitioni tribuendum. Quandoquideai 
vero nemini^ in politica quam appellant prudentia vel mioimom 
versato, ignotum sit, hujusmodi inida paullatim ad majora 
tendere, donec ea quae primo '' auxilii latio'^ Duncupetur aucto- 
ritas, in 'Mubidinem" et ''vim''' apertam postremo erumpat; 
hoc praecipue a Patribus cavendum fuit, ne auae potestatis 
Tribuui unquam obliviscerentur, et aliena jura seosim invade- 
rent. Quippe manifestum fuit, eos, qui Tribuniciam potes- 
tatem non ^* petierunt" ^ modo, sed et '' extorserunt^'' eadem 
etiam indulgentia et facilitate^ alia alias postulando, fore abusii- 
ros. Quorum omnino nihil Patres videntur prospexisse ; quum 
enim» uti fieri solet, libertas isla in iicentiam paullatim accre- 
verit; quum prava singulorum ambitio Tribuniciae potestati 
indies profecerit ; magis tamen adhuc, ipsorum Patrum nunc 
socordia, et, ut ita dicam, securitas ; nunc vero lingual» potiua- 
quam factorum vis ; irritae minae ; aut ira, temere atque impo* 
tenterjactata. 

2. Duo tantum, an plures redeunti in urbem plebi dati 
fuerint Magistratus,^ incertum reliuquimus. Satis constat de* 
cem * fuisse creatos, anno post secessionem tricesimo sexto ; 
quae res, utrum emolumento magis, an detrimento Patribus 
esset, addubitemus licet. Latius certe pravi ingenii hominiboi 
patefacta est ad Tribunatum via ; et quo auctior factus fuerit 
eorum numerus, eo periculosior reipublicae auctoritas. Contra 
autem odia magis, invidiasque inter ipsos Tribunos augurati 
sunt Patres, quas ut foverent, alios criminando, alios autem ad 
suorum partem conciliando,' principes eorum summe studio 
hortabantur. 

Quae quidem collegarum inter se dissensio tum in seditioni- 
bus comprimendis maxime valebat, tum illud, ut aiunt, '* auxi- 
lium" plebi concessum, ad Patres ipsos aliquando transferebat.. 
Hoc enim fuit, quod, priore Tribuniciae potestatis anno, motos 
de lege compescuit;^ hoc etiam, quod, aucto jam tandem 
collegio, quum eadem iterum .agebatur qua^stio, '^ sex^ ad inter- 
cdssionem comparavit ;" hoc,^ quod inexorabiles illos Tribunos, 
Sextium Liciniumque, a proposito deterruit; hoc denique,^ 



* Cic. pro Domo sua. Furiosa vis vesani Tribuni pl. Liv. vi. 38. 
Jam V03 tribunicia lubido, non potestas, regit. 

* Liv. vi. 41. 

3 Vide Dionys. Hai. et Liv. iii. SO. ♦ Liv. vi, 41. 

5 Liv. ii. 44. Dion. H. 1. ix. initio. Cic. de Legg. iii. 10. Quod cnim 
est tarn desperatum collegium, in quo nemo e decem sana mente est ? 

6 Liv. ii. 44. 7 Ib. iv. 48. 8 Ib. vi. 35. » Plut. in.ViU 
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quod optimatibus in Tiberii Gracchi audaciam JEiliquid paulUs-r 
per adjumenti suppeditavit ; quamquam id quo minus diutur- 
Bum foret, impedimento erant eo tempore violatae leges^ violata 
omnis hominum societas« 

Verum autem hoc ipso telo in Patres armatam fuisse plebem 
non raro invenimus, eamque Vocem,* qu2e labanti Consulum 
auctoritati saepissirae subvenerit, a Tribunis ipsis firequentius 
usurpatam. Hac enim interposita, neque^ haberi comitia; 
neque^ exerceri magistratus ; neque^ ipsius Senatus decretum 
valere potuit* '^ Auctoritatis'^ ' tantum nomen consulta illa, 
Tribunicia intercessione vetita, prae se tulerunt. 

Quid vero, si illam intercedendi potestatem Patres ipsi cohi- 
Jbere essent conati i Auxilio sane erant Tribunis Sacrae Legest 
quibus cautum fuerat, ut si quis Tribunum aliquem laedere^ vel 
etiam impedire änderet, exilio, vel morte, vel ad minimum 
Jbonoruni omnium venditione et consecratione multaretur. His 
freti, nihil erat, quod tentare recusarent ; in vincula^ Tribunos 
miiitum ; in vincula^ Censores ; in vincula ^ ipsos etiam Con- 
sules^ vel conjiciebant quidem, vel se conjecturos fore minita- 
bantur; duces/^ spoliis oneratos, et bellis confectos, honoribus 
exuebant; Consules" in provincias sortito missos, in Urbe 
retinefkant ; ^ sub jugum''^^ denique, summum reipublicae im- 
periuortnisit '' sacrosancta Tribunonim potestas/' 

Quod autem maximum erat jus, idemque pessimi exempli ; 
Patribus/^ quibuscunque veilent, diem dicere Tribuni solebant ; 
unde factum est, ut singulorum invidiis atque inimicitiis salus 
tiniversa non raro cederet, Missum facio C. Marcium, utpote 
omnium in ore versatum ; quid vero de KsBsone'^ dicam, '' ju- 
Tene illo egregio, Naturaeque simul et Fortunae bonis in- 



' liv. vi. 35. FaxOy oe juvet vox ista, Veto, &c. * Liv. vi. 35. 

^ Ib. ii. 44. iv. 6. et alibi. ^ Ib. xlv. 21. Cic. pro Milone, 6. 

' Liv. iv. 57. Cic. Ep, ad Fam. i. 8. viii. 8. 

Polybius: ro U a-vfty^ov •»? •!; ma^rnrai rwv ^ntJMfy^tuf, ov% otov tvi riXo;<»yfiy t( 
ivntrai rwy itaßov\ivny n o-t/yxXnTo;. aXX' ovit o-vvi dpct/ity n ervfAiroffvtffQcu to irufaicaft 

^ Liv. iü. 35. et al. 

7 Liv. V.. 9. Die Cass. I. xxxvii. 

s Liv. Censorem Appium a P. Sempronio Tribuno pl. prehendi, et in 
Tincula duci jiissiim esse. 

5 Liv, iv. 26. V. 9. Cic, de Legg. iii. 9. De Leg. Agr, ii. 87. et alibi. 

Zonaras I. vii, »Jgwv ovy voWa arvrra* xai yag x«* 'TffaToi/f tßakkof «*f to iierfjiM'' 
rngtov* t»» «öavaTOüV nvag /uwj^i Xoyov Twy^ayoyTaf xat ov^w; avrotg ivaVTiwdfiyai 

'° Cic. pro Caelio, 14. Liv. xxxviii. 47. Suet. Jul. C.c, 79. 

" Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 8. '* Liv. iv. 26. 

'5 Liv. V. 29. ii. 61. iii. 66. '* Liv. iii. 11, 12. 
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stmcto/' cui rei cepitilit dies dicta fuit, eo potissimom crimm 
adducto^ quod '* libertati plebis/' vel^ ut rectius dicamus^ Tribu« 
norum liceotix, obsütisset i Cui forsan criminatioDi^ id etiam ad* 
jiciendutn erat, quod '^unus/ impetus Tribunicios, popularesque 
procellas sustinuisset/' Quid dicam de Servilio^ qui in discri- 
men capitis ob id solumiDodo adductus est> quod in Tyrrheno 
bello se nirais fortem exhibuisset? lilum vero daninare ne 
loiqaissimi quidem judices. potuerunt ; adeo valuit tum *firi 
ipsius facundia, tum incosantium causae pravitas atque injuria. 
Menenium^ vero, coram se vocatum, patris Jejus in plebem 
benevoientiae ^ prorsus immemores, primum pecunia, dein viti 
ipsa ezuerunt. Nimirum et judicii pariter, et poenae potestas 
ibdem contigit ; et si mulctam tantummodo. damnatis dixermt, 
at vincula aiiquando, ipsamque etiam mortem hoc nomine 
prstegebant. 

S. Quae quum in Patres admitterentur injurise, quid mirao^ 
si perpetuis agitaretur discordiis respuUica Romana, nunc hae, 
BWic äla civitatis parte, omntbus denique otriusque ordinis 
bominibns alterna vi enitentibus. 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri i 

Plus certe Romanis nocebant '' certaniina"^ illa et *^ bella"* 
Tribunicia, quam hostium extemorum minae ; has enim, con^ 
cordia militum et disciplina, aliquaodo etiam ipsa urbis fama 
ac nomine, profligare poterant ; illa vero in ipsa civitatis cgi^ 
stiti^tione, et, ut ita dicam, corpore,^ altius quam ut amovereo- 
tut, delitescebant. Verum eüam apud exteras gentes^ QuiriUiM^ 
nomini offeceruat intestina^ illae discordjae, quarura nullam^ 
omnino hostes nesciebant, sed quasi pulchras belli occasiones, 
et ^'moUia tempora" lubentissime arripiebant. Quod autem 



' liv. iii. 11. 

^ Liv. ii. 53. 54. Si aliud quam plebem, in r«p. crediderint, exilium 
C Mapcii, Menenii damnacionem et mortem, sibi proponerent oculis. 

^ Liv. H. 32. S3. 62. 

^ Liv. iii. 67. Discordia ordinum est venenum urbis hujus ; Patnim 
ac plebis certamina, 

^ Liv. iii. 24. Tribunicium domi beüum Patres terrttat. 

^ Liv, ii. 44. Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 9. Nulium externum pericuhim est: 
non rex, non gens ulla pertimescenda est : inclusum malum, intestinum 
ac dom^sticum est. 

^ Liv. ii. 59. Nihil eorum Volsci nesciebant &c. 

Ib. ii. 44. Undique ex £truria auxilia venerant ; non tam Veientium 

fratia concitati, quam quod in spem ventum est, discordia intestina 
issolvi rem Romanam posse. Vide etiam Üb. iii. 66. 
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pitj^OüTM ^jM ttempli, privatb tandem obscuratam odiis^ ac turpi 
Mribitione estiöctain, antiquam Romanorum Tirtutem plorabaat 
coiHuies, increpabant duces. Quippe in delectibus prohibendis 
aüvAse sosviebant Tribußi, neque domi tantum, aed foras' 
dfäann, prodebant se depnmiti militum affectus ; tum Tero> 
if HMUi *< vincera^ tandem noluerunt Romani/' '^fioem^ imperio 
YMiase" Omnibus simul visum fuit. Et venisaet quidem, aisi 
tstitiaaet, qase Romanam rem restitiiepet; Fabia ^na, et io ipso 
Mercit«, TOtus quaedam, spe major, hostes elusiaset« 

Perspectts igitur quae ex Tribunorum potestate rempuhUcam 
«dort» eraaty ac psene pessumdederaut calamitaitibus, sjstamus 
IfMiuUukim oportet, et admiremur, -quawtos tarn cito progreasus 
fMiiMt ea, quam parvam^ et in ag^idoiminimeBitam^ ouperrioae 
iMMteiiiplati suaaus, auctoritas. 

Cur autem taiita sibi sumpserit iocrementa, caus« noo peni* 
tut lateal. Nihil «rat profecto, quod Tribunos tarn acriter 
GOttAteovebat, quam q«od ** auxiiü '' tantuni,^ woo *^ imperü,'^ 
Jlta M datmii f uisset ^ et ^po<od cseterorum magistratuum .bono« 
Tihma' «ftsent fraudati. M ipsum fuit quod judicibiis^ «xpro« 
fcmvit C. Marcius; ^ plebis ilioa, noo patrum, Tribunos esse'' 
^üciferans ; id etiam Appkis,^ misso ad Lsetorium qui clami- 
taret» ** non populi eum, sed plebis, aiagistratuin esae ;'' quin 
IUI wodem poeftea '' pnVatum vocat^ ** noe noperio» sine ma- 

-Ha?c vero quom in ipsos a Patribos ooqicereiitur opprobria, 
W h no jhwn vertsimile f«it cooturoelias tarn graves efifugere, atque 
tai|wiio Constilam suam potestatiem aequaiiey summa y\ Tribu- 
nal fore conaturos. Qood üt citius effioerent, plurimae coram 
plebe concionandi, et Patrum iiijurias criminandi, oocaaiones se 
«aiktulcnnt. At:c^ebant enini kges :agrariae/ fruraentarise^^ 
^cemribpes ;'^ illa transmigrandi V«ios actio ;" ilii ** de Uibema- 
'osl^/* ** ^' de Coanubiis/' ' » motus. Tribnai enim, toties f erc, 



' liv. ii. 45. » Liv. ü. 59. ^ Ib. ii. 45. 

^ liv. vLSr.Contemnijam Tribunos |>1. quippe quae potestas jam 
suam ipsa vim frangat intercedendo ; uon passe aequo jure agi, ubi 
Imperium penes ilios, penes se auxilium tantum sit. 

^ Blut. QuSBSt. Rom. C. Ixxxi. ^m n wigiiropf wpo» i infMfX^ ov 90p«, rvrt 

« Liv. ü. 85. 7 Ibid. ii. 56. 

' liv. ii. 34. 44. 52. 61. iii. 1. 19. et alibi passim. 
* Cic. ad Heren« i. 12. pro Sext. 25. Fragmentum Sallustii, ** Oratio 
U. Licinii." ""^ Liv. vi. 27. vii, 16. 

" liv. ▼. 24. >* Uv. V. 2. " Ib. iv. 2, 8. et alibi. 
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quoties publicis negotiis se immiscereht, et pro legibus,' qfiu 
vocabant, popularibus^ concioDarentur, quasdam' etiam de 8iia 
dignitate atque auctoritate amplificanda rogationes promulga- 
bant. Placuit igitur, ut fierent, qui Tribunis opem miiiiste- 
riumque prsBStarent^ Odiles ;^ placuit,^ ut qui curiatis fuisseat 
hactenus creati, tributis comitiis crearentur Tribuni ; placuit 
demum/ ut quod tributim plebes jussisset, populum teneret; 
qua lege^ ut ipsis Livii verbis utar, *^ Tribunicüs rogatiooibtii 
telum acerrimum datum fuit/' Hisce igitur^' aliisque, qus 
longum esset oratione persequi^ incrementis, in tantaoi paulladm 
se extulit auctoritatem, parva licet primo et debilis^ Tribüne» 
rum potestas^ ut id, quod de ea, paucos post institutam annosi^ 
Consules, uti tradit Livius^ monuerint, verissimum judican 
liceat; ^'Consulares fasces, prsetextam^ curulemque sellam, 
nihil aliud quam pompam funeris, putent. Jam nunc in am^ 
mum inducant, Consulatum captum et oppressum ab Tribu* 
nicia potestate esse; Consuli, velut apparitori TribuniciO| 
omnia ad nutum imperiumque Tribuni^ agenda esse/' Cujus 
quidem opinionis id optimum habemus exemplum, quod Cott- 
sulibus ne concionandi quidem jus Tribuni aliquando permitr 
tebant^^ qiium sibi ipsis^ quo minus concionantes interpellarea^ 
tur, auxilio erat lex Licinia.^ 

Tandem etiam^ qui extra curias parietes Senatus consulti 
olim expectabant^9 aut saltem» si quid adversus populi Romani 
salutem i^itari rideretur, exprobrandi'^ jus habebant, in Senar 
tum ipsum Tribuni*' sunt admissi. Denique, ut omnia brevi 
complectar^ non prius conquieverunt Tribuni, quam cunctas 
civitatis partes, et jura omnia optimatum atque officia sibi ipsis 
arrogassent. 

Jam vero, positis tandem odiis domesticis, omisso cum 
finitimis bello, ad majora avocati sunt Romani. Tandem 
aliquando privatas simultates, invidiasque ex animis una omnes 



" Liv. vi. 39. 42. * Dion. H. vi. 90. 3 Lex Voleronb, Liv. ii. 68. 

4 Lex Hortensia, Liv. iii. 55. Acad. des Insc. tom. xxxvii. p. 394. 

' Vid. alia exempla, Liv. vi. 35. et alibi. 

^ Liv. ii. 54. ^ Cic. in Pis. iii. ad Fam. v. 2. 

* DioD. H. vii. 17. et Saiumina, Flut, in Mario. Cic. pro Sext. 87. Haec 
erat lex Lieinia, teste Grsevio, de Antic[. Rom. vol. i. p. 329. " Concio- 
nanti ad populum Tribuno nemo aliquid in contrarium dicito, nee dicen- 
tem interpellato.'' 

' ZonaraSy Ann. üb. vii. To /xey ot/y ^pwToy oux tioyita-w ig ro ßoviauniftn, 

»« Dion. H. vii. 14. " Dion. H, 
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dispulerunt ; et in hostes Romani notninis, summa erga patriam 
devincti caritate, irruerunt. Et profecto, vix satis admirari 
possumus^ eo8, qui tot procellis agitati fuerant cives, tot in 
partes distracti^ tantam foras animi altitudinem^ tamque veram 
viitutem exhibuisse ! Atqui in memoria teneamus oportet, 
Romanorum animis aliquid magni semper insedisse ; quod ne 
prodiret maturius, ac splendore suo emicaret, impedimento 
fuerant eorum, qui rempublicam administraverant, animi, suse 
potius, quam universae, salutis providi. 

Nondum vero in Urbem mdae artes grassatae fuerant ; non- 
dum pemiciosam suam vim luzuries intuierat, aut prava domi- 
Bandi lubido civium animos occupaverat; übertäte frui, aut 
asqualem sibi vindicare auctoritatem, hoc unum erat, quod 
summo studio appetebant Tribuni ; hoc, quod acerrimis certe, 
at incruentis tarnen, asserebant dimicationibus. QuaB quidem 
levia videbuntur, nee venia prorsus indigna, si cum serioris a&vi 
calamitatibus atque injuriis conferantur. 

Per centum fere annos^ bellis peregrinis Romani sunt arctius 
knpliciti, quam * ut domesticis vacarent seditionibus. Ea nimi- 
rom tempestate, res domi placide modesteque gestas satis 
ostendunt duces, patrise verissime amici; incomipti milites; 
omnium denique animi, adeo non infortuniis fracti, aut concussi, 
ut novas^ inde vires sibi assumsisse viderentur. 

Subdito autem Romanis Carthaginiensium et Macedonum 
imperio, motibus Tribuniciis occasio iterum oblata est« Tum 
quidem satis manifestum omnibus visum fuit (quod, aliis occu- 
pati negotiis, memoria forsan dispulerant) quo tandem pro- 
cessisset Tribunorum potestas. Urbem sane iiiam, quam tot 
victoriis insignitaro, tot spoliis onustaro, nuperrime sumus ad- 
mirati, antiquis denuo distractam odiis, et, quod longe pejoris 
est exempli^ sanguine civili contaminatam^ iterum iterumque 
lugemus. 

Quarum quidem calamitatum, causam fuisse eandem hanc 
Tribunorum potestatem, eam vero ultra jus et fas exercitam^ 
tum veterum testimoniis,^ quum re ipsa, satis ostenditur. 

Verum enimvero, mutatam omnino reipublicae faciem, mu- 



' Sali. Bell. Ju^. Metus hostilis retinebs^ civitatem in bonis artibus. 

^ Vide praeserUm Liv. lib. xxii. fio. 

3 Florus, ]. iii. 14. Seditionum omnium causas Tribunicia potestas 
excitavit, quae, specie quidem plebis tuends, Studium populi^ ac favorem 
legibus, aucupabatur. 
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tatos' civiuiD inom jan tandem surous contemplatiiri. In fm^* 
com« manilios^ ut atim, re vera posita est^ licet noniM qo»» 
ckm popularhy reipubUcte administratio. QatumfBmm cqmi 
plebeiis licuerit, honores» quoscunque vohicriiit^ affiactmro atqae 
adipiscii at ii certe, quos divituB auf eruditio pr» caMicris poni« 
isseat^ jus quoddam imperii exercendi^ tacite conceaBum, aibi 
vindicavere. Hinc itenim debiliores a prtepotentibiia opprwi; 
hine invidie ac seditiones de novo exoriri ; * et vehemena apwl 
Tribanos Studium^ plebem in libertatem vindicandi. QuiiH 
etiam, victoriis jain undequaque partis, Urbi indiea accreverant 
opeSy earumque comes, luxuria ; quam non modo non prohibe- 
bant Tribuniy verum etiam fovebant : ^ pace delinili» spectan 
culis^ voluptatibus capti, severse tandem virtutis obliti aiuit 
Romani ; et in pejus ruere omnia, testati sunt cives cum civibus 
prseliantes, testata est Urbs^ sui ipsius alumnorum^ aanguina 
toties madefacta. 

His praesertim temporibus> obtinebat illud, perniciosissimuDi 
sane, exemplum^ ut iidem scilicet Tribuni singulis annis refice- 
rentur. Quo more semel admisso, neque imperium sibi coor 
stare^ neque leges diu potuerunt; nihil enim erat tam grava^- 
tam facinorosum, quod non eventurum foret, ti ultra juatu» 
Magistratus spatium, periculosissinia illa auctoritate, non nli 
tantum^ sed abuti etiam, pessimis hominibus licuerit. Idcirotf 
nihil aliud tam vehementer exoptabant Tribuni ipsi ; hoc enim 
fuity' quod prior ille Gracchus, omnia plebi pollicendo, aihi 
conciliare voluit ; hoc, quod Caius,^ *^ ejusdenn exempli Tribo» 
natum ingressus," bis adeptus est, ter quoque appetivit; hoc 



* Florus, 1. iii. 13. Quae res ali» furores peperit, quam nimia felicitas? 
Opes enim atque divitis afflixere seculi mores, mersamque vitiis, quasi 
senlinam, remp. pessumdedere. 

Sallust. Bell. J. Mos partium populariiim et Senatus factionum ac 
deinde omaium malarum artium paucis ante annis Romas ortus est, 
otio atque abuodantia earum reriim quse prima mortales ducunt. N^m 
ante Carthaginem deletam, populus et Sepatores placide modesteque 
inter se remp. tractabant. 

^ Sali. Fragm. ab Aulo Gellio cit. Remoto metu Punico, simultates 
exercere vacuum fuit; pauci potentes dominationem affectabant; 
quisnue locupletissimus et injuria validier pro bono ducebatur. 

3 Duronius Tribunus pl. adversus legem de Sumtibus cobibendis con- 
cionatus est. 

^ VelU P. ii. 3. Hoc initium in urbe Roma civilis sanguinis, gladio- 
rumque impunitatis fuit. lade jus vi obrutum, poteotiorque habitus 
prior. 

5 Plutarch. in Vit. Gracchorum, et Marü. Vell. P. ii. 6. t. 
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denique, quod Saturninus Sie/ tantorum reipoblioi^ mtäomm 
«uctor^ Marü primum fretus nomine, deinde simv toties effecit. 
Uli vero, quo minus voti compos fieret, ne Miene quidem leges^ 
aut ipsum commune humanitatis jus, impedimento stellt. 

Hujusmodi autem procelits soccedebat plerumque desueta 
pax, et brevis inter ordines coocordia. Sanguinem^ effusum 
aauguine ipsi suo Tribuni expiabant ; et respublica, diu agitata, 
iti pristinum statum aliquando redibat. Tum Patres Tribuni 
ipsi conciliare ; imperium ^ iis pauilisper concedere ; et quo« 
ipsi paullo ante ablegaverant, in patriani postlimimo reatfCiiere«^ 
JSa vero quam brevis fuerit et incerta pax, satis t^tatur ejusdeoi 
rei toties iteratee memoria; novae identidetn exort» dissensiones; 
fiova denique restituta tranquillitas. 

Ad Syllana tandem tempora penrentum est; ea niminimi 
tibi id potissimum apud Roncianos obtinuit, ut quidam bomi-» 
Des, civium privatorum obscuritatem indignati, rem sumroaro, 
vi taiiquam armisque, caperent, ac tjrannidem, puUis conclu- 
tam limitibus, in caHeros exercerent. Tales quidem verisimile 
ftiit jura omnia plebeiorum, ea preesertin^i qu« suorum imperio 
obstiteranty imtninuere aut abrogare velie ; quorum quod maxi- 
mttin erat, Tribunicia scilicel potestas, ad fastigium jam pn- 
dem evecta^ per Syllanam ambitionem restricta fuit,^ et ad 
aMtiquam normam preecisa. Ea autem vis, modi certe et con- 
silii expers, quo decresceret maturius, et mole rueret quasi sua^ 
ftdjumento erat magnus ille et paene inauditus Sulpicii fiiror;' 
adjumento, iniquissimae istae rogationes, contra fas et jus pro-^ 
tnulgata?, et ipsorum civium emtae sanguine, quibus omne 
reipublicsB imperium (tum quod in ipsa civitatis administratione, 
tum quod in legibus ferendis, et re judiciaria constiterit) in 
plebeiorum manibus coUocatum fuit ; adjumento denique, gla« 
diatores isti stipendiarii, ad sexcentorum numerum expleti, qui 
ad ipsum senatum, amplissinium iilum et sanctissimum ordi- 
nem, oppngnandum, noctes diesque in procinctu stabant. 



1 Plutarch. in Vit. Gracchoruro, et Marü. Vell. P. ii. 6. 1. 

^ ül Graccbi, Saturninus, Sulpicius etc. Plut. in Vit. Syllae. Vell. F. 
1. ii. c. 19. Florus, lib. iii. 

3 Cic. pro Clueiit. 35. Brut. 34. Vide etiam Vell. P. ii. 15. Flor. iii. 
16. Va). Max. ii. 84. et v. 27. Cic. pro Sext 16. Cic. post red. 4. et 15. 
Nunquam de P. Popillio, nunquam de Q. Metello, nunquam de C. 
Mario in Senatu mentio facta est. Tribuniciis illi rogationibus sunt 
restituti. 

♦ Dion. H. lib. v. Vell. P. ii. 30. et al. 

* Plut. in Vit. Marü, et Syllae. VeU. F. ü. 18, 
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Syllae igitur, propter caetera ejus in renipublicam acta parua 
certe collaudando, gratias agit Tullius^' quod ''Tribunis plebis^ 
sua lege, injurix faciundse potestatem ademerit, auxilii ferendi, 
reliquerit; de Pompeio autem, quippe qui restituendam ciin^ 
verit^ idem tacere mavult, quam veram sententiain proferre. 

Eam verOy quam coercita Tribunonim potestas reipuUka 
intulerat pacem, soluta rurous dispulit. Possem sane, ai nraA» 
circa faanc rem diutius commorari licuerit^ prava singuIorM 
Tribunorum facta etiamnum ex ordine recensere; possem iUai^ 
auctore Rulloi de Lege Agraria^ motus, illam Labieni in Bi< 
birium^ iram vituperare; possem Clodium^ istum, acerriom 
Tullii calumniatorem, famaeque eundem, fortunarumque, et» 
pitis iosidiatorem, testem citare ; possem denique in memoriaa 
revocare^ quas dissensiones Cassar Pompeiusque, Tribunos wHi 
conciliando^ Urbi comparaverint. Nempe quum.omnia Roiif ' 
jamdudum venalia^ fuerant, et '' corrumpere taodem atque cot' 
mmpi seculum vocabatur/' ecquid mali non augurari licet, w/th 
dem altera reipublicae pars ambitione summa, avaritia altm 
excitaretur i Partim enim, uti credere licet, valebant eae totia 
''de Ambitu'' promulgatae rogationes, ad pravos bomioiai 
affectus extinguendos, et rempublicam in pristinos mores de ia- 
tegro redigendam. 

Tandem igitur ad id Tribuni pervenerunt, ut pro sua aodi^ 
ritate nihil prorsus agerent, ad aliorum vero dignitatem augoh 
dam, ** gratia^ aut spe aut praemiis inducti/' omnia temere 0t 
violenter susciperent. Verum enimvero, uti mos est^ tantoWi 
quantum sibi ipsis optimum ducebant, Tribunorum potestatea 
ad suorum partem conciliabant^ Tribunos ipsos adulabantoTi 
ambitiosi homines ; parto, quod appeterent, praemio, eos, quo* 
mm Opera paullo ante usi fuerant^ protenus asperaabantur: 
immo etiam injuriis, quibus possent maximis, a£Bciebant. Ad 
Caesarem tandem respiciamus, apud milites, se ipso auctort/ 
concionaotem, et id Pompeio graviter objicientem, '' quod dorn 
omnia Tribunorum ademerit, quod iutercessionem, superioribas 
annis restitutam, armis notaret, opprinieretque." Respiciamus 



" De Legg. iii. 9. * Cic. cont. Rullum. 

3 Cic. pro Rabirio, Dio Cass. lib. xxxvii. p. 41. (Ed. Hanov, 1606.) 
♦ Cic. pro Domo sua, post Reditum^ et al. 

^ Cic. pro Mil. 6. Reliqua aucCoritas Senalus emta intercessiane sablatt 
est. 

Cic. pro Domo sua. li Tribuni praesertim reperientur, qui, spe largi- 
tionis'oblata, etc. Vell. P. ii. 33. Manilius, Trib. p!. semper venalis. 
6 Fragm. Sallustii. Oratio Liciriii ad plebem. 7 De Bell. Civ. i. 7. 
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ftutem ad eundem^ fugato hoste^ re summa sibi comparata^ 
TrÜmnoa' hac ipsa potestate privantem, et Sj^Uano e3(;jemplo, 
*^ imagineai apud eos^ sine re relinquentem/' ^ 

Republica vero Imperatoribus tandem subjecta, id, quod per 
quingentos fere annos unicum plebis tutamen, et pignus steterat 
certissimum libertatis^ '^ regiii"^ etiam " maximum'' evasit " ad- 
jamentum/' Siogulari quadam prudentia^ et ad animos plebis 
allicieodos apta, Tribuniciam potestatem/ sibi ipsis .donatam^ 
Imperatores ipsi retinuerunt. Quibus certe et decori erat jus 
illud sacrosanctum^ et securitati : plebeios autem^ vel Domen 
ejus, quod tali fuerant amplexi caritate, muneris, ioani quadam 
voluptatis specie commovebat. Quod si Imperatores ^'Tri- 
buDicise potestatis-consortione''' fruerentur^Tribunos ipsos ** um- 
bram'f^tquidem, et ^^ inhonoratum'' fuisse/' nomen/' facile sus^ 
picdbimur ; ea vero, quaecunque fuerit, potestas, usque ad Con- 
stantioi teropora perduravit, et una cum imperio transtato, dele- 
tisque Omnibus aiitiquioris . %vi magistratibus^ imminuta est 

, omnino et ad nihilum. redacta. 
: «bm yero^ moribus Tribunorum et factis ab instituta potes- 
tate usque ad extinctam perspectis^.positoque primum^ quod 

' nemo, ut:opinory inficiasibit, id ipsum jus, per se quidem, et 
certos intra fines coercitum, utile Ronianis, ne dicam necesisa- 
rium, fuisse ; superest modo ut exquiramus, cur ex eadem 
origine longa injuriarum series et calamitatum in Romanas. res. 
profluxerit« 

1. Id primo conquerendum est potius quam admirandum, 
quod hominibus tali ingenio praeditis eapotestas plerumque 
coutigerit. Difficillimum quidem est Tribunicium jus a Tri* 
bunis ipsis distinctum habere et segresatum ; neque atiam ple- 
rumque ob causam, dum hos merito vituperayerunt, illud etiam 
pro malo quodam inveterato ac paene conclaniato tot tantique 
viriihabuerunt. Ecqub profecto facinorosos bomines, sui tau- 
tum boni Studiosos, aiieni oblitos, '' non ut in republica Ro- 
mana, sed ut in perdita domo, lingua criminibusque regnantes;'' ^ 
ecqub, ut ad exempla recurramus, Icilios, Volerones, Sextios, 
Suipioios deniqoe, memoria tenens, uUam aliam- de universo 
Tribunatu opinionem susciperet quam Ciceronianam illaro, 
*^ peatiferam sane fuisse eam potestatem, quippe quas in sedi- 



» Suet. in Vit. Jul. Caes. c. 79; » Vdl. p. 2. 30. 

3 Tac. Ann. iii. 38. ♦ Suet. in Vit. Octav. xxvii. Tib. 9. 15. et alibi. 

' Vell. Pat. ii. 99. * PYin, Ep. i. «3. Panegyr. x. 95. 

^ Liv. ni. 19. 
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tione, et ad seditionem, Data siii" ' Quod si prodeat tandem 
aliquis, verus quidem libertatis propognator^ et ad conciliattdo» 
potiusquam debellaodos optimatum auimos deditus ; modettia 
idendi et prudentia in factis omnibus dictisque usus, nonoe tali 
wo, quasi optimo patriae atnico, et optimum munus suscipienti, 
es animo sumus gratulaturi i Neque vero perfeGtum quendam 
Tribunum et a natura prorsus alienum nobismet ipsis effiu^ 
paus ; testem enim citemus licet Duilium illum, *^' plebi eun- 
dem et Patribus simul acceptissiniuni ;''^ qui, Tribunicia potes«» 
täte post exactos Decemwos. instaurata^ salutare iilud comi» 
lium interposuit, quo diremtam in duas partes civitatem resti- 
tuit demum et confirmavit. His igitur prsemissis, id, quod de 
parte quadam Tribunicii juris, ea vero minime contemneiiday 
affirmavit sagax ille et vere philosophicus Romanarum rerum 
indagator, ad universam potestatem procnidubio referendum 
videtur; etyup d&, ait Dionysius Hdicamassensis^ xat atiro» 
9fLa emo^ifMffisii «sgi niXixotrrcov vpayiAoro» yfotfi^ip, efu^ Boxci t» 
fUiif ^0$ «uro xad' eettirn e^eraKofiww, %^0'»ffcoy f ivai^ iuik «oAn ty 
'PotfMUcov MatYKaivrarov, xpuirtn Ss hob %ffi/9Mi ynwriäu wctpa xottf 

Tfiov hnAOf^ont Tgowov$ 8?» ouy o'xovov inretg oniptg xaXai KopyeAu 

Yew^ofreu rot* Si^jxov TrpooTdnrai, xai fMf ro«^ rup^ooeri rot ^ey&artA 
SIX19 0Tirpa«i)(r0rai.^ 

2. Veruntamep, cur difficili illo reipublics tempore niaturms 
restituta fuerit tranqiullitas, in causa erat non DuiUi tantiim, 
sed et Quinctii Capitolini ^ mite illud ac solers iogenium ; viri 
quidem, cujus eximia in rempublicam collata beneficia Consu- 
latum jam quartum insignem reddiderant : cujus moderationem^ 
aequitatem» facilitatem, adeo est mirata plebs,^ ut psene etiam ip- 
sius Tribnnatus immemor fuisse aliquando videretur. Id enim, 
alteram malorum, quae ex Tribunicia potestate oriebantur, 
causam fuisse et originem statuimus, quod Tribunortim aat 
pleois anipios non modo non emolliebant plerumque Patres, 
verum etiam contumelias in eos,^ quas possent maximaa, sup- 
perbe atque insolenter jactitabant. Neque aliam fere ob rem 
evenit, inter eos, qui civium saltem nomine, ne dicaai mutuo 
quodam foedere ac fiducia conjuncti erant, taatani et tam gra- 
vem conflatam fuisse invidiam. Hinc eos, quos criminarentur 
Consules, Tribuni defendebant ; hinc et inter Tribunos ipsos 



' De Lege, iii, 8. » Liv. iii. 64. ^ ^jb, ^ü^ 55, ♦ j;^^^ Hl ^, 
' Le peuple, charm§ de la doiiceur de sa gouvernement^ sembloit avoir 
oubli6 qu'il y eut des Tribun« dans la r^publique. Vcrtot, Rev. Rom. 
* Ut Coriolanus, Appius, etc. 
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Consulesque exorta dissensio ; adeo ut qus tutamini iis data 
fuissety quasi *^ mucronem in hostes saevissimum/' potestateiH 
Tribuni exacuerent.' Quid sane ineptius esse potuit, quam ple- 
beiii,^ non ut cives Romanos^ penes quos legum ferendarum 
aut abrogaudarum arbitrium fuit^ sed ut exteros quosdam, et 
meram quasi hominum colluviem, compellare ? Quid impru- 
dentiusy et ad fidem publicam dirimeDdam aptius^ quam fabulas 
de externa militia effingere, et hoc uno telo audaci^un, quam 
ipsi pepererant, velle debellare ? Quod si profecto nemini 
ignotum sit, stipendiarios milites minus quam voluntarios civitati 
proficere^ at oninium certe ii,3 qui necessitate.quadam et minis 
coacti, vel opprobriis, tanquam aculeo^ perciti^ in pugnam eant, 
iDinime aut honori^patrise aut emolumento evasuri sunt. Longe 
aliam et prudentiorem de hac re opinionem suscepit egregius 
ille vir, quem Consqiem nobismet ipsis pro exemplo proppsui- 
mos/ Is enim, repugnante etiam coliega, et militiam gnaviter 
bortante, optimum illiid de pace servanda consilium iniit^ et sqi 
ipsius jure auctoritatis, evicit. Postea vero, quum eidem visum 
fuit praelium cum hostibus committere/ quanta habitus fuerit 
alacritate delectus^ quanto ardore pugnatum, nemo prorsua ig- 
norat. Ex bis liquido patet, reipublicas administrationem melius 
Romanis cessuram fuisse, si aiit Consulum autTribunorum ani- 
raos prudentia quaedam et moderatio temperasset. 

3. Porro autem, ex ipsa civitatis constitutione et disciplina 
repetendae sunt causae, cur omnia apud Romanos seditiose ac 
turbulenter gesta fuerint« Optime proculdubio ad gloriam 
Romani nominis foras promovendam conduxit rerum domesti- 



> Liv. üi. 9, Hoites Patribus, potiusquam Tribunos plebis. 
. * DiOD. Hai. lib. ix. 44. i iaiv ow? Koiwo;, va t' aX\a iViHxnf w» »Inf, wM 
inf^oi oiKfiitfo-fo-Oat Xoyy «lOaywTttTo;, wpwTOf atm<fi»i*.tyos TOf Xoyoi», tiriJi^ioT rivt» lun 
xtxafta'fjitinf mitaffi ^la(^\9t iiifAnyopuet — xai «< |ütii«f it» «oXi;irp»yn*ofiiv S ffvivitaros 
avrov (AppiuS SC.) ir^iXito, 9vyY*^vQ av o ^n^eCy wff o^« ^*>««»»> ovrt ha-iaa^itm, 
i>a/er» rof lofxor wi ^' Cit* ixiiyou X©yo» iis7J9afvoe ijct^nf awy, luti ßa^vy oMovarBnieu 
wiT^fCi, YaXiwoc ttf opynv lyniiTo xat afAnXtxros, xat cif tfif ifXdir, hrttt ov9w irjoTtpoT* 
01/ yag (vff t\tv9tfOi; ti iuu woXiraif S «»ng ^*«Xiyo,u«foc, o^ Tow Buvai tW to^V »i Xi/owi 
xvpfi naWf aXX* •; ir aT»|M0t;, i| {«w»f , ii /xi| ßißcuvf M%wvi rnf iXii/flifW «{owri»- 
^wy, mxpeis, %ai arvTCOfMinnovs tvoino'aro xamyopta;. x. r. X« Vido reliq. Orat. 

3 Vide Liv. iii. 11. Consuies in conspectu eorum delectum habebant ; 
€0 decurrunt Triblini, coricioneiiiquc secuni trahunt, et itatim wi coorta. 
CuDi bis cf. Uvy iii. 16. Tum (Herdonio sc. Capitolium occujante) tan- 
tus furor Tribunos tenuit, iit non bellum, sed" vänawi Ägiiiem bellT, ad 
avertendos ab legis cura animos CapitoUum insedisse contenderent. 

♦ Dion. H. lib. ix. 

' Cum his cf. Liv. ii. 59. nbi (conviciis ab Appio in plebero et milite» 
coujectis) " non modo non- vincere, sed viuci etiam, Voluerunt Romani.'^ 
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carum administratio ; eadem vero ad pacem apud cives susü^ 
nendam minus accommodata fait. Primo enim aatis constat^ 
nuUam civitatis forniam iiitestinis dissensioBibns magis esse 
obnoxiaiDi quam quae in paucorum manibus aut nomine tantum, 
aut re ipsa ponatur. Nam si quispiaro, »icut rex, dignitate 
easteris et imperio longe antecellat, is certe ab invidiis, crimina-' 
tionibusque tutior regnabit. Quin et, rebus sab populari forma 
constitutis^ sequalia omnibus sunt Jura ; aequales plerumque 
animi ; neque uUa fere^ aut odio^ aut ambitioni, patet occasior 
Komae igitur tamdiu conticescebant plebeii, quam aBt regium 
nomen metuebant, aut ipsi regnabant. Reliquis fere tempori« 
bus^ ne cognita quidem Romanis fuit ea« quam politici, ut 
aimiti philosophi laudibus adeo justis extulerunt, mutiia inter 
ordines in administranda civitate fiducia^ et reipublicas qua« 
partium apta inter se concordia. '^Duas/" enim, ''ex una 
factas fuisse civitates/' ipsi conquerebantur Romani ; quöruot 
et sagaciores id perspectum habebant^ dum scilicet Tribuni 
Consulesque ad se quisque omnia trahebant, '^ nihil relictum 
fuisse virium in medio/'^ Quam quidem- morum ac paene affeo 
tuum disjunctionem fovit potius^ auxitque^ quam sedavit Tn^ 
bunorum potestas. Quum enim quisque Tribunus velüt os 
plebis universse, et opyavov quoddam ifA^fv^ov extiterit, id, ad 
quod minime valuisset collecta hominum multitudo, sententib, 
consiliisque parum sibi constans, duces eorum^ ambitione summa 
concitati homines iidemque nullo pudore obstricti, meUus ple* 
rumque effecerunt. Eam vero singularum partium coDcordiam 
ita constituet atque curabit prudens iile legumlator, ut ^' ani' 
niorum'^^ inde^ potius quam '' potestatum,'^ oriatur simiiitudo; 
neque id unquam levis momenti asstimabit^ ut sua quisque jura, 
suam auctoritatem, distinctam quodammodo habeat, et defini- 
tam. Ita enim Aristotelicum^ illud optime servabitj neque 
variis tantum variorum hominum ingeniis, quantum uniua pru- 
dentise, experientiae^ aeqüitati^ reipublicae disciplinam tradet, Ita 
seditionibiis illis gravissimis ac paene diuturnis caruisset Roms ; 
neque singulis licuisset hominibus, bene äut male moratis^ 
salutem universorum pro sua cujusque voluntate, in discrimeo 
adducere. 

Qüinimo id prassertim imperitiae et rusticitatis cujusdam. 



* Liv. iL 44. iv. 4. 

^ Liv. ii. 57. — distractarn laceratamque remp. magis quorum in manu 
Sit, quam ut incoiumis sit, quaeri. 

' Legic, de. Agr. i. 6.C ♦ Rhet. üb. i. c. 1. ' 
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terum Romanarum constitutionem arguit, quod, dum suis 
tnagistratibus pötiebatur plebs, quorum muneris erat proprii et 
peculiaris, partem populärem agere^ ipsi etiam infimi cives» 
comitia habere suä, leges perferre, antiquare, latas denique ad- 
ministrare^ jam tum sinebantur. Quam ob rem evenit, eam 
civitatem quam toties decantaverutit phiIo8<^hi,' quasi ad 
partes omnium aeque modesteque librandas prae aliis accommo- 
datam^ re ipsa in plebeiorum manibus fuisse positam. Hi pro- 
fecto^ leges jubendi| administrationem exequendi, per Tribüni- 
ciam denique potestatem quos vellent in Judicium adducendi, 
ultimum et extremum jus, spreto Consulum ac Senatus im- 
perio» jam inde ab antiquissimis temporibus et vindicabant sibi, 
et habebant. 

Quae quid^ixi civitatis constitutio quam pravafuerit, et discor- 
diis mutationibusque tanquam radicitus obnoxia, ostendit quum 
res ipsa^ tum id etiam, quod exemplar^ apud nos, plane perfec- 
tius^ idem vero dissimile omnino, et tantum non oppositum, 
habemus. Quum enim apud Romanos omnia ad plebem, 
quasi caput reipublicse et fontem, referenda essent ; apud nos 
contra, uni et pnepotenti domino, aut sanciendi leges, aut 
yetandi, jus illud ultimum conceditur* £i vero, quo minus po- 
testatem temere unquam aut inconsulto exerceat, obstat illa 
civitatis partium, ut Graeci dicunt, ipfiovla, quam antiqui le- 
gumlatores exoptabant^ potius atque admirabantur, quam ani- 
mis concipere, nedum assequi, poterant. Nobis certe, quam 
Romanis, et stabilior contigit libertas, et certior domi tranquilli- 
tas ; foras vero iidem triumphos paene inauditos adepti sumus ; 
quin et regiones, ne notas quidem antiquioribus, imperio et 
ditione amplectinmr. Ita plerumque fit, ut lucrum pariter 
atque honorem nobis aiferant investigatas veterum res; quoque 
singulas civitates impensius perscrutamur, et quicquid aut boni 
aut mali cuique contigerit, accuratius dijudicamus, eo nostram 
hanc patriam majori laude dignamur, et nos, feliciori sub Sole, 
et auspiciis melioribus, uatos, grato animo et pio confitemur. 

FREDERICUS OJKELEY. 
EX ^DE Christi. 



' Vide Pol^bium, üb. vi. et al. * Vid. De Lolroe. 

^ Tac. Ann. iv. SS. Nam cuoctas nationes et urbes populus, aut pri- 
moreSy aut singuli regunt : delecta ex bis et constituta reipiiblics forma 
laudari facilius quam evenire, vei si evenit, haud diuturnaesse potest. 
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No. IL— [Concluded from No. LXF.l^ 

Ha VI NO conducted the history to the year 1697, we should 
pause at this grand crisis, and make some necessary Observation^ 
on it. 

1 . We Protestants, if we are Protestants, and understand the 
Protestant argument from prophecy, and are not led away by 
the religious indifference of the age, wearing the mask of chari^r^ 
y>e, I say^ stedfastly believe^ that in the latter days^ some shouid 
depart from the primitive faith by the doctrine af the devil, and 
should forbid to marry and command to abstain from meats. 
(Mede's Apostacy of the Latter Times, and Dr. H. More's 
Mystery of Iniquity, and Bishop Newton on Ihe Prophecies.) 

2. Every scholar may know, if he choose to know, and as 
easily as he finds Rome in a map^ that the seventeenth chapter 
of Revelation pronounces B^ome to be spiritual. Babylon, 
whicli ^'Septem una sibi muro circumdedit arces;'' not Rome 
pagan, but Rome at a time future, when the Apocalypse 
was dictated, i. e. after the sixth head had fallen by the sixtb seal, 
the seventh by the fourth trumpet. Rome as contemporary with 
ten kingä, and with the Latin Western Empire revived — RomCi 
as from the epoch of its division into ten kings it should con- 
tiaue, tili tbese kings should consume her with fire, and the 
last vial amplified in chapters xvii. xviii. xix. swallow her up for 
ever. 

This waming was sounded in 1688, in a tract entitled the 
Command of God to his people to come out of Babylon, be- 
fore the vials of wrath should begin to be poured out in 1697, 
with a wisdom, simplicity and energy, never surpassed by man. 
See also Dr. Cressenir^s works at the same time. 

3. Romanists differ from Protestants in interpreting the pro- 
phecies, as Jurieu in löS?^ most luminously stated, in a Single 
point, on which all other points depend^ which, if determined 
favorably to the Protestant interpretation, determines the papacy 
to be Antichrist, by the confession of the Papists themselves. 
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Tiiis simple question is, whether Ihe propbets by äays, mean 
days or years. 

The origioal term in Daniel means either days or years indif- 
ferently. (Parkburst) 

Now the Romanists themselves admit diat the fourtfa beast of 
Dan. vii. is the Roman empire ; and the last of the Roman 
empire to be identically the same as the last head of the beast 
riain and raised from the dead, as Antichrist opposed to Christ 
in Rev. xiii. S. and xvii. 8 ; and further, they admit thatthe 42 
months of Rev. xiii. 5. comprehend the prevalence of the said 
revived gfaostly beast, which we co&sider as an alter idem seventli 
bead. It follows^ that they cannot consistently deny that these 
4A months comprehend. the durationf of the prevalence of the re- 
vived Roman empire. 

Let common seiise then decide whether or no 42 Uteral 
months be sufBcient to comprehend the duration of the modern 
Roman empire. 

The only rejoinder which the Romanist can here make is, 
that the revived Roman empire, admitted by them to be Anti- 
christ, is not yet arrived ; but that the ancient Roman empire, 
which St. Paul in £ Thess. ch.ii., declares to'be, and they also 
admit to be the only obstacle to the times of Antichrist, still 
continues in tbe empire of Germany, the termination of which, 
they say, will be the epoch of the times of the Man of Sin, 

We reply, that we do not deny that the fall of the German 
empire may be, and may in specimen have been so already, a 
further revelation of Antichrist in a more literal form, as well as 
with literal allotted times. But we assert that the Carlovin- 
gian or German empire, was not a continuation, but a revival, of 
die ancient Latin or Western empire, extinguished in the fiftÜ 
centinry, according to all history, by the Northern hail. We as- 
sert^ that from the year 476, at latest, to the beginning of the 
ninth Century, there existed no Western empire at all. (Gibbon.) 
Consequently, we maintain, that the German empire is not a 
continuation, but a revival, of the old empire And we appeal 
to every impartial judge, whether any person who had not a 
purpose to serve, would admit that the modern empire wag 
rather a continuation, than a restoration or restirrection of the 
Latin empire of the Valentinians or Augustuli. 

Such is the argument as stated in a most masterly manner by 
Peter Jurieu ; and here we leave it to impartiality and good 
sense ; the Word of prophecy, and the Spirit of God. But re- 
member, reader, who hath said in respect to this question, 
^' whoso hath an ear, let him hear.' 
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4. We Protestaots believed, in tbe 1 7 th Century, that tiie fal 
of tbe Old Western empire^ the division of it into ten kiogdoms, 
and the commencement of the prevalence of the (mpacy over 
the »aintSy were in conjunction the epoch of the times of the 
Man of Sin or Antichrist, and that witbout any interval what- 
ever. 2The88.ii. ?• Rev. xvii. 12. Dan. vii. 21 — ^26^ - . 

These tinies we have asser ted to be either 1 260 or 1242 jears, 
accordingly as we suppose Daniel to have intended Julian or 
Chaldean years. Marshall and Fleming, and| we believe, Bright- 
man, strongly contended for the Chaldean mode, and urgedthat 
St. John himself has resolved three years and a half into 1260 
days, which allow only 360 days to a year. We are disposed 
to examine whether botl\ modes of Interpretation may not have 
a place. 

- Further, we find no Protestant autbors, excepting Joseph 
Mede, and bis foUowers, in tbe 17th Century, and 3p« Hurd,in 
the I8th, that have not evaded these three combined cbaracten 
of the commencement of the times of the prevcdence of Anti- 
christ ; either by fixing that epoch before or öfter the year of 
the fall of the Western empire, the year of its division into ten 
kingdoms, and the year ofits prevalence over the saiDts.-; for 
which year see Mede on 1 Tim. iv. We therefore adopü bii 
epoch for the reasons given in bis work on the Apostacy of tbe 
Latter Times, with the utmost satisfaction and confidence; 
though, at the same time, we believe that tbe Western lempire 
had afterwards furtber degrees of extermination, from every one 
of wbich degrees^ perhaps, for 300 years afterwards, thoae times 
may again repeatedly be dated ; until from the last degree of 
its destruction, they close with the last degree of the extermina- 
tion of the modern papal hierarchy. (Mede on tbe Babylonish 
Captivity, and Dr. ü • More's Works. Treatise on the Seven 
Vials.) 

5. We believe that during the said 1242 years, two candle- 
sticks, or two visible churches, if seven candlesticksbe seven 
churches, sbould bear witness against the revived beatbenism of 
Rome in all its stages ; aod during that whole period wear sack» 
cloth, i. e. be subject to persecution and affliction, like Elijah 
and the Baptist, at the same time that miraculoüs assistanccs 
sbould be afforded to them, as well as spiritual.arms, compared 
to the fire which Elijah brought down from heaven ; (Rev. xL) 
that they sbould fuliil a ministry conformed to that of the two 
tribes, and to that of the Baptist, and to that of their Lord and 
Master, Jesus Christ ; that they should in conformity be slaio» 
rise from the dead, ascend to heaven, receive the unction of tbe 
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bingdom,. and Sit in jadgment on the world^ tili all nations 
should repent or perisb. 

Tbis dispensation seems to be contained in tbe tenth and 
«leventh chapters of the Äpocalypse^ alias in the little open 
book| opposed to tbe sealed book, as the Gospel to the Law. 
We believe that tbe sevienth trumpet beärs analogy to the 
day of Pentecost ; as also, conformably to the deliverance of 
Judahy that among tbe ten kingdoms of the Latin empire, there 
•should be a tenth or tithe, as presignified in Isaiah vi. 13. Coni«> 
pare Rev. xiv. 4. for a similar type, plainly alhiding to the day 
of first-fruits or Pentecost. This suffering dispensation and 
first-fruits of glory we believe to have been in fact accomplished 
in the two churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses, finally 
united under the Prince and Princess of Orange, and completed 
atlatest in 1697 or 1715. (See Dr. Goodwin on Rev. xi. and 
'Dr. Cressenir^s Judginentson the Church of Rome.) 
•- 6. In surveying the consequences and result of that last tre- 
mendous explosion of papal intolerance^ we observe, first, Üiat a 
great portion ofthe persecuted became, in 1688, reanimated 
with the spirit of life ; however, afierwards, many of them be- 
came fanatics; and having feit the norrors of persecution, eiFected 
a new a^ra in the Christian world, the sera ofthe Apocalyptical 
I^hiladelphia^ the aera of political liberty and religious toleration 
and charity. Queen Mary was the principal instrtiment in this 
glorious work. Her Services to our church have never been 
duly. appreciated. 

- The solid, pious, and charitable works of her age have, how- 
ever, in later times, been sometimes thrust out by mean contro- 
versial superficialities ; anda very bad spirit has too of ten been 
the consequence. Abp. Tillotson and Bp. Bumett arespecimens 
ofenlargedminds, andexamples of Pbiladelphian charity« See 
Burnett on 17th Arlicle of the Church. 

Since the year 1697, when infidehty andlawlessness, of which 
we have a remarkable sample in Bayle^urging the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome, as exhibited in the revocation of the £dict 
of Nantes, levelled its undistinguishing shafts against Christia- 
nity itself« and to effect its purpose, endeavoured to lower all re- 
ligions to a level ; some amongst ourselves have pushed the 
heavenly principle of toleration and charity into Laodicean Gal- 
lionism and indifference; while even spiritual, pious persons 
have thought that the virtue of charity cannot be carried into an 
extreme. (Mr. Samuel Johnson on the Prophecies.) 

In respect to the majority of Protestants, who conforroed to 
the Church of Rome in 1 685, there is reason to believe that 
they did not in their hearts either admit the doctrines of Po^enf > 
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nor yet retaio Protestantisiii ; but renouncing all religioii, diej 
faandbd down from father to son a rancour and viroleiice agaiost 
both the Roman religion and tbe royal family, which had forced 
them to confomii tili at length they broke the yoke^ and forced 
th^ir persecutors to drink of human blood^ which precisely a 
Century before they had thirsted for. Many more refugees wer«, 
at tbe close of the ]7th Century^ dispersed in all nations; for 
tbe particulars of which see tbe History of the Edict of Nantes» 
It wbuld be interesting to us, especially, could we trace the de^ 
scendants of those wbo canie over to England, to tbeir respe&> 
tive ancestorti who accompanied^or were received by the Prince 
of Orange, King William III. Some few of tbese, of wbo« 
we have beard, as Dr. Allix, Dr. Jortiny Daubuz, Mr. Faber, 
have continued in Britain the witness against Antichrist. 

We subjoin some miscellaneous references to audior^ 
whose writmgs bear on our question. 1. Eusebius on tbe Mar- 
tyrs of Lyons» 2. Disputationum Roberti Beliarmini, tomns 
III. p. 704; where we may see the beat mode, in which the 
most eminent Popish controversialist could iuterpret the pro* 
phecies/aod which should by all means he read together widi 
the contemporary Centur». Magds. 3. Föx's Martyrology. 
4. Clarke's Martyrologyi p. 78. 5. Abp. Tiliotson's Sermon 
relating to King William and Queen Mary. 6. Historia lite- 
raria, and Monthly Mercury, for 1688 and 1697. 7* Mosbdni 
by Maclaine, the seventb Century, vol. iv. p. 406. 8. New 
System of the Apocalypse, by a refugee, 1688. 9* Waple on 
tbe Revelation, in which work we shall find genuine enlai^ 
ment of mind^ and Christian charity in perfection; see bis 
Qoted on Rev. x. and xi. especially. 10. Poole and Burkit^ 
foUowers of Medje, and admirable commentators on tbe Apoca- 
lypse. 11. Bp. Hiidesley's Memoirs« 12. Senek's Sermons* 
13. The history of the Helvetic Confederacy. 14. Milner's 
£ccles. Hist.; his account of Claudius of Turin. 15. Fleming 
on the Revelation ; a remarkable anecdote of the State of the 
Waidenses immediately before the Reformation. We have not 
met with it elsewhere. It shows the extreme depression of the 
Primitive Churches immediately before the ReformatioD, and 
remiads us of the days of Ahab^ Jezebel, and Elijah^ to which 
period of the Jewish history the commencisment of tbe Refor- 
mation is compared in St. John's Epistle to the Church of 
Thyatira^ which m^ans the true Church in the age during which 
Rome should manifest herseif as the whore of Babylon, Btsly 
or Baal« We believe the anecdote to have been obtained from 
some source, not generally known ; for we have no wliere eise 
lighted on it in ecclesiastical history. But Mr. Fleming was 
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a most learnied man, and a wonderful expounder of propbecy.; io 
general agreeing with Bp. Newton^ more than with any etber 
commentator. We could wish that Bp. Hurd and Bp. New- 
ton bad been pertnitted to maiataiu the ascendancj among po- 
pulär works on the propbecies, which thej once poBseasedy and 
ivhich they still deserve to retain. The former author displays 
the prificipia of. this study, without a rival. The latter applies 
the prophecies truly, impressively, and niodestly. Nothing 
worthy to be nanäed in a day with either, according to our judg- 
ment^ has since appeared in a populär foroi ; and so far as sub.T 
aequent authors have atteippted to improve on thero, W€ think, 
they have most commonly deviated from trntb. 

Having now conducted the. history of the two witn^sses to the 
period to whicb the work of our author . properly )>elongs, we 
observe, 

That since the publication of the great work entitled^ His« 
toire de I'Edit de Nantes» completed in 1695» we are not aware 
that any original information respecting the Origines^ or previous 
History of the Waldenses and Albigenses has been niade public. 

Since that time, during the reign of Queen Anne, we believe^ 
that fanaticism did really break out among many of the Frencb 
Protestants. But we are not to judge of a whole by a part ; we 
could wish tberefore for further information respecting those 
Churches of the South of France. 

But in respect to the Vaudois^ we feel that our author's work 
18 of the greatest iinportance ; because the very circumstance 
that pure practical Christianity is still preserved in the Valleys 
of Piedmont, is demonstration that the principles of the Rous- 
seaus» the Voltaires^ the Gibbons, which spread the pestilence 
from Geneva to Benie^ have not penetrated to the wilderness of 
the Vaudois^ 

We would suggest that a work» entitled Waldensin, com- 
prehending all tl^ original Information respecting the Walden- 
ses and Albigenses, aiKl tracing and restoring all such documentsi 
and testimonies to their first and |[>roper authors in chronplogical 
Order, is much wanted ; and is the very thing which we have 
been attempting to sketch, however defectively we have ex^^ 
cuted our intention. Spme one, however^ must make a begin* 

niög* 

Our author has presented us with a lively description and 
beautiful plates of the wilderness, wherein our . mother was 
nourished^ from the face of the serpent, i. e. after heathenism 
had ceased to persecute her both by emperors and by northera 
heatheu invaders, who drove her and other primitive churches^ 
(as the British Waldenses) into the deep vales of the mouutains. 
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Here she was nourished, as Eve ejected from Paradise, as 
Israel prohibited from Canaan, in Gosheo of Egypt: 
Sub pedibüs nebulx^ et coelo juga juncta supeme» 

Haeiß inter, Waldo Biblia sancta gerit. (Rev, xiv. 6» 7«) 
Qualis Idamaeus nimboso in culmine Moses« 

Idola horrificutn contremuere Deum. 
Omnis Arabis omnes verterunt terga Latini, 
Et tenebras nobis Lux rediviva fugat. 
We would merely add^ that vre are living in a great crisii 
of the Protestant religion ; and we would recomoiend to evtrj 
Protestant to weigh well the charge of our Lord «od Master 
to the Reformed Chlirch of Tbjatira, before it betoo late ; aod 
to study as the best comment on it, the charge brought by CEco- 
lanipadius, Bucer, and others, against the Waldensea in U35, 
and that against our own Church by Abp. Usher, in l600* 
(Abp. üsher's Life.) 

s 

%* Since this articie was written, we have witneaaed^ witk 
great satisfaction^ the promotion of our author to a Prebend of 
Durhanii — ajust reward for bis labors^his talents, bis piety, and 
bis aniiiable qualities. 
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THE TYPOGRAPHICAL GAZETTEER, at- 
templed by the Rev. Henry Cotton, D. C. L. 
8vo. Oxford : 1825. 

1 HE plan pursued in this useful and entertaining voIume willi 
perhaps^be best giveh in the äuthor'sown words.takei^fi-oni his 
introduction (page xi.) : '' The manner of proceeding adopt^ in 
the foHowing work is this : taking the Latin names of all citics, 
towns^ villages^ or monasteries^ in which 1 had evidence thikt the 
art of printing had at any period been exercised^ from the eärliest 
äppearance ofthe art down to the present day, I throw theria into 
öne general aiphabet for the greater convenience of reference; 
merely distinguishing by capital letters^ honoris causa, those places 
which nursed and cultivated its early effbrts during the xvth Cen- 
tury. The ancient name (or names^ifor it often happens that a 
town is variously designated) is immediately followed by the 
modern one, with a brief description of the place/ and aconcise 
ootice ofthe introduction oftypography into that partfcularspot; 
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to which not unfrequently is added tbe title of the earliest known 
book executed at that town, as well as tbe name of its first or 
mo«t celebrated printer/' « 

'' Although couciseDess basbeeki g^nerally niy aim^ forasmuch 
as the matters here treated of are not oew to the world^ yet it 
will be perceived that here and th^re the remarks are extepded to 
greater leiigtb : this^ however, I trust^ mäy be pardoned on tbe 
ground of its rare occurrence, as being indulged m only on those 
articles to which an higher degree of interest appeared to attacb ; 
where the town under description chanced to be nearly connected 
witb something remarkable as an epoch or feature of the art^ with 
some important historicai event^ with somcperson of eminence^ or 
celebrated production which has issued from withinher bosom.'' 

Agreably with this plan^ Dr. Cotton has given, under Mexico^ 
some account of the first productions (in a literary way) of the 
New World ; under Norwich^ some early productions of the press 
of Anthony de Solempne, in the Dutch language, and existing in 
tbe library of Trinity College, Dublin, are noticed; and under 
Salutia, Saluces, or Saluzzo, an unknown edition of Persius is 
brought forward. It is, we suppose, in folio (for Dr. C. has not 
given the size) : impressus Salutiis arte et impensis Martini de 
Lavalle, 1481. 

At the end of '' The Gazetteer'' are two appendixes; the first, 
''an index of Pseudonymes^ disguised'or fictitious places;'' the 
other contains ** an enumeration of the books printed on vellum, 
which are contained in the Bodleian library, arranged in the order 
of their dates.^' This list Dr. Cotton speaks ofas being in a 
skeleton shape : we heartily wish he could have found time and 
opportunity for imparting to it some degree of obesity, Jt 
appears that the farce need not be *' enacted" between the Bod- 
leian and Corpus Christi Coli, library of Mahomet's Coming to 
the mountain, or thelnountain's Coming to Mahomet, in the matter 
of the vellum Aldine Aristotle, as the case would be little mended. 
We quote Dr. Cotton's note on the 2d volume, which the Bod- 
leian possesses : ''In the library of New College is a complete 
copy of this edition, printed on vellum, consisting of six volumes. 
For many years bibliographers« even Van Praet, denied the ex- 
istence of theßrst volume upon vellum. The library of Corpus 
Ch;. College contains remarkably fine copies of vols. £, 3, and 4, 
on vellum.'' We shall yet faope, notwitnstanding all Hibemian 
obstacle^, for a fuUer account of these vellum heroes; and in con- 
cluding,willju8t State, that the date of Fust's Bible is inadvertently 
giveo .UOS, instead of 1462. 
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THE SONGS OR GREECE, from the Romak 
Textj £dited by M. G« Fauriel, with additidru. 
Translated intö English verse by Charles Brins- 
LETT Sheridan. (The profits of this volume oft 
given to the Society for the Promotion of Edvcation 
in Greece.) London : Longman and Co. 1825« 

jThe Greek nation has now been engaged for more tlian five 
jears in a struggle to shake off the tyranny of its andent op- 
pressors ; a coutest^ of which we inay say nearly in the words 
of Thucyclides^ that, making all reasonable allowance for the 
propeiisity of maDkind to exaggerate the importance of co»p 
temporary events, it must still be considered as one of the tnM 
remarkable portions of modern history. That the over-san|;uiiw' 
expectations of their friends should have been disappointec^ 
is not wonderful; but that the disastrous predictions öf thür 
enemies should have been so signally falsified as they hafe 
been^ this is indeed extraordinäry. The war of liberty has beeÄ 
waged without an ally ; without assistance, except iodeed such^ 
äs, through the unskiliful management of its contributors, has 
beeo productive more of härm than good ; the countenance, 
the influence, and all but the open aid of some of the ChristiaD 
powers have been employed on the side of their enemies; the. 
Qombatants themselves, although united in hatred to the com- 
mon enemy, have been more divided among themselves even 
than the honest account of Herodotus shows their forefathers 
to have been at the time of the ipvasion of Xerxes ; yet^in 
spite of all these obstacles^ they have in a great measuf e wrested 
from their tyrants the country of their ancestors, they faav6 
maintained it against successive inundations of barbarians^ 

-: — amidst all their sufferioss^ all the w^ste 
Öf fire and sword remorselessiy employed, 
Unconquer'd and irnconquerable stül ; 

and are now maintaining it in the face of a new and more 
formidable eneniy. It was not in human nature that such a 
spectacle should be r^arded without sympathy and ädmiratioo 
by the people of Europe. Accordingly, even in countries 
where the national öpinion has no autborised means of making 
itself khöwn/ and wherie a short-sighted and unworthy piolicy 
has betrayed the government into measures faostile to the Greek 
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cause, a lively. interest has been excited in the peöple ti lai^e^ 
an interest originating, indeed; in man's nataral love of libertj 
and hatred to oppressors ; and which Woold be feit in some 
degree, even were the objects of it Copts or Armepians ; bot 
which is heightened in the present instance by a recollection of 
the ahcient glory of the Greek nation, and of the extent to 
which their example, and the works of their writers, have böen 
tlie means of obtaining for us those free institutions, änd that 
inteUectual enlargement^ which we prize so dearly. 

In our own country^ as elsewhere, this State of the public 
mind has calied forth a variety of literary efforts in aid of the 
Greek cause, in the shape of histories.of the war, vindications 
öf the Greeks, and elucidations of the national cfaaracter and 
äianners. Among otbers, the writer before us is already dis- 
Ünguished as. a zealous advocate of the Greeks. His present 
pnblication, faowever, is caiculated to serve their cause much 
i&ore efiectually than a professed argunii&nt in their behalf; for 
feiniliarity is a step to attachment, and we know no modern 
^blication (excepting perhaps the tale of Anaatasius) which fa- 
miliarises US so effectually with the modern Greeks. It consists 
cbiefly of translations of Greek songs, some of them altogether 
new, but the most part selected from M. Fauriel's late excel- 
fent publication, embracing the whole circuit of Grecian life; 
whether ordinary ör beroic. They are divided into ^8ongs of 
the K>sjifroLi or independent Greeks^^-miscellaneons historical 
ballads — romantic tales — songs of dömestic life*— «nd- seilten* 
tious distichs; to which are subjoineda few translations from 
the more cultivated poetry of modern Greek literati, of com* 
paratively little interest, The preface, among other interesting 
matter, contains some valuable information respecting the 
State of the Greek population prerious to therevohition,,andit8 
triple division into those wbo, oa the Mahqmetan conquest, 
sübmitted unconditionally to the invaders : those who, taking 
refuge in the monntains, aiid annoying the plains below by thf^ir 
incessant ravages, extorted from the Turks certain lo^al Privi- 
leges, and a comparative security in their possessiona; under the 
title of *ApiMtro9Xo),^ or armed men : and those who; disdaining 
all cömpromise, maintained tfaemselves in the wilderneS!^, and 
to whomthe name of KXs^a), or robbera, originalljr given tbem 
by their enemies, and assumed by themselves as a title of * dis- 
tinction, properly appertains. Of the character andf faabits of 
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tbis latter claM Mr. Sheridan bas given an interesting account* 
He speaks of tbem in high ternis^ yet scarcely h^er thau many 
authenticated instances of their patriotic spirit aod beroic eadur- 
aoce really Warrant; and if he gives them credit for sonie vir- 
tues wbich, in their circumstances^ might be less expected, 
courtesy to women^ and^ild treatment of captive8> bis pane- 
gyric accords, to the best of our remembrance« with the testi- 
monies of the most inforroed travellers respecting these moun- 
tain warriors. His preface is somewhat rambling, and savours 
of the wild Irishman^ but it breathes a generous spirit, anda 
manly sympathy with the friends of justice and'liberty througbr 
out the World, 

Of the richness, variety^ and natural beauty of the aoogs 
tbemselves, it is difficult to speak too higlily. Were it only as 
a coUection of truly original compositions, not produced by 
foreign graftiug^ but the native growth of the national mindy 
they wottld be valuable. lliey are the beginnings of a new 
poetic life^ the forerunners of a second age of Greciao poetiy ; 
so at least we trust; and will stand in the same relation to its 
future luminaries, as the old English and Scottish ballads Id 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and the author of Waverley. To tbe 
ancient minstrelsy of our own country, indeed^ they bear very coo-^ 
siderable resemblance^ in their construction^ iu the energetic 
simplicity of their narration, in their pathetic and comic touches, 
and in the reckless and adventurous daring of the heroes (for a 
gallant Klepht makes no contemptible figure even by the aide 
ofadoughty knight of tbe middle ages); the differences are 
owing to the peculiar style of genius, indigenous in the respec- 
tive nationsy and to the manners and circumstances ^ of the 
country. Thus in the songs before us there is much less 
coarseness, as reeards the intercourse iietween the sexes^ thaa 
in the border ballads collected by the great Scottish poet and 
antiquary. A spirit of religious enthusiasm, and hatred ta tbe 
infidels, is likewise a distinguishing characteristic» In this 
raspect^ from tbe partial similarity of circumstances, we might 
expect to find a resemblance between the Greek songs, and the 
admirabie Spanish ballads. translated ' by Lockhart, But tbe 
Moors of Spain differed from the modern Turks, as an en- 
lightened, a generous, and a tolerant enemy differs from a cruel 
and fanatical oppressor. Hence, with all that devotion to tbe 
ancient faith which characterises the Greek warriors, we find in- 
the Spanish none of those resentful feelings which mingle with 
zeal in the persecuted. To tlie one, victory is simply the 
triumph of the cross over a valiant enemy ; to the otber, it is 
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an imperfect expiatioo for ages of insult to bis rdigion^ and 
cnielty towards its profesaors. But tbe minstrels of Greece 
have not been so fortunate in a translator as their brethren of 
Castile. We mean not to detract from Mr. Sheridan's merita : 
tbe faculty of rendering tbe productions of a rüde people into 
tbe language of a refiaed one, witbout destroying tbeir indivi- 
duality> is so rare^ Bnd implies such imitative powers and such 
command of language, tbat tbe non-possession of it cannot be 
made matter of reproach. Wanting power to sustain tbe sim- 
plicity of bis original, he has emplojed an artificial phraseölogy 
as a succedaneum ; but this was unavoidable, and tbis is all 
tbat be bas done ; be has impaired tbe original character of 
tbese compositions, but be bas not attempted, as many might 
have done, to injpose a new one on tbem, under tbe idea 
Ibat be was making a good tbing out of a bad one, wben in 
reality be was only substituting an unnatural thing for a natural 
one. He has preserved enough of their spirit to render tbis 
one of tbe most interesting publications of modern times« It 
it indeed but one instance, among a thousand, of tbe tasteless- 
Bess and servility of our self-styled enlightened public, tbat 
such publications, as tbe present, and Hurwitz's Hebrew 
Tales, sbould have dropped from the press alroost unnoticed, 
Mfbile any Spinner of flimsy and sentimental verse, any concoctor 
of meretricious tales, supported by the quackery of a hireling 
review, can command universal attention and interest. 

Tbe first class, or " Songs of the Klephtai,** are füll of in- 
terest, as recording the feats of those heroes, '^ who have for 
the last two centuries entered a practical and perpetual protest 
against tbe Mussulman's Usurpation of tbeir illustrious country ; 
and to whose efforts Greece mainly owes the wonderful success 
which bas attended her first general stand againstber oppressors. 
Tbe inost striking of tbese are, perhaps, '^ Boukovalla, 
*' Giphtäki,*' '* Tbe Hawk and the Eagle,'' '' The Tomb of 
the Kiepht,'* " The Death of lotis," " Tbe Mother of Kitzo,'' 
** Kaliakoudas," and '* Skyllodemos," which last, by the way, 
appears to be formed out of two independent compositions. 
For one of tbese only can we find room. 



» 



>« 



For streams the thirsty plain, 
The mountain longa for snoj 

The hawk for feather'd prey, 
The Turk for Christian woe. 



Whom crazed with grief we sea 
Still wander on and weep ? 

She is not in the mead, 
Nor on the breezy staep." 



** Where has she bent her tteps, " She sooght the goatiierd's hut, 

Giphtaki's anjdous mother, Attracted by the sound, 

IVho lost two hopeful sons, The joyous musketry. 

And, dearer still, her brotfaer ? That echoed gaily round ; 
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Ah I not for bndal feast, 
Or TUlage dance, thej fired ; 

She foond Gipbtdki there, 
Who had not yet expired : 

The Btreams of ebbing life 
Weird from his band and knee 

He totter'd, and be sank, 
As falls Üie uprooted tree. 

True to his fame in death. 
He caird some fanded friend : 



< — Dear comrado ! wert thon heiv 
To see Giphtaki's end, 

Thou wonldst defend his corae» 
When straggling breath was fled p 

Severing with friendly sword 
My miserable head ! 

Now YoQssouf will inflict 

Unspeakable disgrace, 
And bear it to Ali, 

The torturer of my raco !* ' 



Or the '^ Historical Ballads/' tbere are fewer remarkable 
for individual beauty, though all are pervaded by the same tone 
and spirit. Several relate to the glorious struggle of the 
Suliots with Ali Pacha^ of whicb it may be truly said that, for 
a series of actions, as distinguished from an insulated battle or 
siege^ never was such an aggregate of heroic achievement and 
endurance crowded within such puny limits of time and space; 
" The Captivity of Kiamil Bey," '' The Enamor'd Chieftain,'' 
and '* The Candiot Goatherd's Tale," are worthy of notice« 
The notes to this, as to the other classes, contain a good deai 
of information as to the nianners of the Greeks, and the er> 
ploits and fate of their mountain heroes^ Boukovallas, Skylio- 
demosy Niko-Tsaras, Katzautoni and hisbrother» Lambro Can- 
ziani, Marcos Botzares, 8lc. names to which Boileau himself 
would scarcely have denied the merit of being '^ n6s pour le 
vers/' and which, however stränge to our ears^ are to the Greek 
fraught with the same heart-stirring associations as those of 
well-skilled Bruce or Wallace wight, of William Teil or Andrew 
Hofer. We must, however, pass on to the '^ Romantic Ballads.^ 
The first of these is exceedingly beautifui, and translated ia 
Mr. Sheridan's best manner. 

Over a bridge wcnt a desolate bride : ^' How can I sing in a livelier tone, 

Singing so sadly, the arch open'd wide, Leaving my husband, and wand'iing 
And the stream listen'd and stopp'd on alone, 

its way, Seeking throngh mountains and Valleys^ 
Until its spirit rose dripping with spray : in vain, 

" Sing no more, lady, so thnlling an air ; Simples to soothe the poor sufferer's 
Sing something gayer» or sing no more pain ?" 

there." 

Where all is good, it is difficult to select, We would quote 
'' Death and the Wrestler," but for the superior claims of 
'^ The Plague/' in which the same allegorical personage is in- 
troduced, as also in the touching domestic ballad of " ^Hie 
Young Girl and Death/' We wish that Mr. Sheridan had 
retained the '^ Charon" of the original, in spite of the fautastic 
effect produced here (as in Dante) by the appearance 6f tbis 
Ai^tfaological personage in a Christian poem. Charon however^ 
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in the modern Greek superstition, is as real a personage as the 
MoiqoLi. *' The Guest's Departure/' is pretty ; and in the 
'^ Greek and the Janissary," the circumstance of the husband's 
slaying his wife in a moment of jealousy, and the next moming^ 
in forgetfulness of what had past, summoning her with proud 
fondness to the village dance^ of which she was wont to be the 
piide, would Jhave been admired in a first-rate poet. '^ The 
Kape" resembles ^' young Lochinvar" as to its subject, bat 
breathes a deeper passion. Nor ought we to pass unnoticed 
the waggish ** Wish/' the *' Bride's Complaint/' or the melan- 
choly pathos of *' The Moreot Mother," " The ßanished Boy," 
and the others of the same class ; orthe glooniy sublimity of '^The 
Plague." There is an appalling boldness in the picture of Death 
as a herdsman driving his charge before him^ and carrying the 
younglings in his arms, as a shepherd his lambs. . Nor can we 
avoid noticing the earthy palpability of the fiction^ as shown 
in the question addressed to Death by his victims, and his 
reply ; a palpability more in the spirit of the ancient mytbology, 
than of the vague, shadowy allegories, of modern poetry. it 
reminds us of the NexvU of Homer, or the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
or of the daring familiarities of Dante and Bunyan. 

Our next extract, ** The Marriage," is of a very dififerent 
character. We give it in preference to another on a similar 
subject, *' The Lovers," because the latter, although supe- 
rior in merit, is rather too long for citation. ^' The Voice from 
the Tomb" is in the heroic spirit of the old Runic songs, and 
'' The Night Journey" unites with domestic tenderness some- 
what of the ghostly mystery of a Tale of Terror. '* The Urn 
Crack'd," " Love's Tell-tales," the songs at p. 222 and 232, 
and **The Countersign,'^ on the other hand, are marked by arch 
and sportive humor« We shail quote the second and third of 
these, the one being very short, and the other a£fording us an 
opportunity of subjoining, after Mr. Sheridan, the original 
Romaic. 

When ihou didst grant that kiss, my Then trust thy lover's word at oDce, 
love ! And be no more afraid. 

It waa the depth of night ; j^. , ^, ^^^ ^^^ ^^„^^^ ^^, ^^^ 

Then who can e er have seen and told Xwenty-three maidens love him ; 

So scandalouB a Bight ? pj^^ ^^^ ^„^ ^ ^^^l^ ^,^1^^^ 

The mooQ and stars alone were up, As eighteen are above him« 

So only they could peep ; « communinff we all asreed 

W dost «hou think a felling .tar ^o buy a rii^ and Btaf ; 

Has told the noisy deep ; ^^ gi^'t^ ^^ » corporate deed, 

The deep an oar, the oar a yonth. Lest oldec frienda might laugb. 

Tbe enamot'd youtb a maid ? 
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He takes ourgift; witb doffs and snares His motber got the third — he sent 

Departs wben morning (uwiis ; Our corporation none* 

Citches aome par^dgeB and hares, ^^^ j^ ^^^ ,^^ j,^^^ j^ ^^^^ 

And then three beauteoos fawns. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

We goess for whom the fint is meant ; His hair will not grow gray or thin 
His fiister, too, has one ; Before an hnndxed years.' 

Kvpd fiov, Tov vlSicav ffov, Kvpa, rov axpißdr trov, 

Ylivre fXLKph tov äyanovy, Kai beK(y)(Tu> fiey&Xes* 

Kai fiiä rfjs &\\ris IXcye, Kai fiiä r^f AKKijs X^yct' 

'EXärc, IC* as Toy irapüffjie KOfitrl Kai baKTvXibi, 

70 baKTvkibi ya 0op^, Kai ro KOftm vä vaieiy. 

va TrepTrarei, va xatperai *s tovs Kafxirovs KaßaWaprjs, 

*s TOVS KdfMirovs TTiayei tovs Xayoifs, OTa vXdyia tu TtepiiKiOy 

fc' avTov *s TOL errpeijioXdyKaba widvei TpC aXa^o/xoo^ca. 

Tova ro Trat rris fxdvvas tov, t SlSXo Tfjs äbeptpfjs rov, 

t6 rpiToy, t6 KoWiTCpov, Tfjs äyavriTiKfjs rov. 

ebuß wov Tpayovb{\<iafjL€y, irirpa vä f»^ payltrg, 

ic' 6 olKOKvpris TOV (nrriTiov j(p6yovs ttoXKovs vä i^trri, 

vä Sifiar) j^povovs cKaTov, Kai vä tovs äwepdffy, 

ic' airo Toifs cKarov ic' e/jLTrpos, v äairplarf, vä yepaerp, 

We shall add some of the best of the yvoofxoit or distichs. In tbe 
first we have altered a word^ to preserve the point of tbe on- 
ginal. 

Smiles, though, as sprang from gladness, The haart is qaestion*d by the eyes ; 

Tbey certainly are kin " O heart ! what art thou brooding os.^" 

To tears, the babes of sadness, " How blind ye are," the heart replies, 

May wed without a sin. ** Not to ba^re seen my firiend ii 

gone !" 

The following thought is original and fine : 

They say, ** No more regard Ihy foes ; Black eyes ought to seem 

Contempt affords relief :" Two bright cherries dropt in cream. 

It ne'er occurs to souls like tbose, 
Tbat scom itself is grief. 

We would willingly add to our extracts the spirited epitaph 
on the truly iliustrious Marcos Botzares^ the Leonidas at once 
and Aristides of modern Greece ; but we must conclude. Yet 
we cannot close these records of patriotism, of chivalrous 
valor and domestic a£fection, without one wordj not indeed of 
surprise^ but of Indignation, that writers should have been fouad 
in this country to calumniate the Greek people, even in tbe 



■^ This latter should evidently have been expressed in the form of » 
wish. The song itself is one of a number of holiday carols, sung by 
children, and adapted, with variations of innocent flattery, to the circum- 
stances of the particular families at whose doors they are cbanled. 
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crisis of their heroic and unaided struggle for independence, as 
a mere mass of dishonesty and licentiousness — and that readers 
should be found to believe them ! 
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Siat contra ratio, et secretam gannit in aurem, 

Ne liceatfacere id, quod quis vitiabit agendo. Pbrs. Sat. 5, 

JNimirüm veteres Alfredo rege Britannos, 
Quantum dissimiles hodierno tempore natis ! — - 
Credimus indoctos penitus vixisse^ rudesque 
Artibus ingeuuis ; — tunc sane temporis omnem 
Scribendi populum pariter, pariterque legendi 
Insontem : — Mystas nescisse^ ipsumque dynasten 
Expertem studiis solitum traducere vitam^ — 
Rem praeda parere, et crassis dispendere partam 
Contentum dapibus, belloque domique suorum 
Se praestare ducem^ tineisque relinquere libros. 

Talia dum priscis annalibus eruta mecum 
Haud dubius reputo^ (quis enim diffidere tantis 
Testibus audebit f) quse gaudia pectore surgunt ! 
Qua non voce libet patriae gratarier ipsi^ 
£t mihi temporibus longe melioribus orto ! 
O nos felices, O ter felicia nostri 
Saecula^ quae solum nescire^ et discere.nolle 
Turpe putant ! Salve, post pessima tempora ferri, 
Altera, quae fulges auro pretiosior, aetas. 
Jam non divino Sapientia lumine sedes 
lUustrat proprias tantum, notosque Penates 
Invida ; — nunc omnes trivias, omnesque tabemas 
Incolit, atque casas ; — hominum jam scilicet agmen 
Mercuriale juvat studiis incumbere ; agresti 
Duro nocturnis placet impallescere chartis. 
Mutantur studiis quaestus, crepidamque relinquit 
Heu ! frustra monitus sutor^ setosaque barba 
Nequidquam tonsoris opem deposcit, at ille 
Sedulus egregiis festinat adesse magistris. 
Discipuli coeunt, genus admirabile, fabri, 
Fossores, lanii cum piscatoribus uncti, 
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Cerdones, lixfe, ne te morer^ omne macellum. 
Dissimilis qusestu, studio conjunctus eodem, 
Quisque venit ; sed tota uno velut ore caterva 
Postulat institui^ parilique cupidine flagrat. 

Obvius ex turba quemdam fuligine nigrum 
Forsitan astantem sectae Coryphseus honestae 
Talibus aggreditur verbis ; — " Vi'n' discere ? — Vi'n' tu 
Plus domiois sapere, et causas cognoscere rerum i 
En ! tibi naturae secreta resolvimus^ ipse 
Et fratres : damus insignes, en ! accipe, libros ! 
En! praeceptores miros ! Num scribere calles, 
Num legere V* •* Haud vero/' — " Nil refert, me duce suminai 
Noscere litterulas ante ipsa elementa licebit^ 
Tanquam ungues digitosque tuos ; quse nempe labore 
Assiduo quidam vitioso nomine docti 
Acquirenda putant, brevior tibi semita praestat. 
Da modo te totum mihi : per compendia fies^ 
Grammaticus« lector, juris legumque peritus, 
Ut nemo, vates, geometres^ omnia, quae vis« 
Spe lucri ductum noli me credere ; namque^ 
Admoveas aurem propius, tibi commoda tanta 
Constabunt nihilo." — Quis non promissa libenter 
Talia captaret ? — Quis non evadere doctus^ 
Praecipue propria nihil impendente crumena, 
Vellet i — An exspectas^ ut non faber audiat illa 
Argumenta^ viro nullam poscente laborum 
Mercedem ? — Sane monitis liberrimus aurem 
Praebet, et iugenti Sophiae percussus amore^ 
Mercurio steriles commutat Apollinis aras. 

Ecce autem tibi Crsipinus, mirabilis hujus 
nie gregis fautor^ totusque effusus in iras 
More suo sermone minaciter instat acerbo ;-^ 
'' Tune viros speras impune lacessere sunimos, 
Et bene de patria meritos ''—Tune^ improbe^ pergis 
Fallere callentem tanta farragine plebem P 
Dogmata nostrorum rides incredulus i M^i 
Praeteriti sordes tenebrasque reducere tentas^ 
O animi vere servilis ?" — Non ego vero ; 
O bone^ ne tantum saevi ; quin ecce libenter 
Vestras suscipimus partes, vestrosque magistros. 
Delicias hominum ! Felices omine dextro 
Pergite; magnanimis ausis Fortuna secundet! 
Vosque etiam Unguis animisque favete coloni ; 
Parcite jam vacuum manibus tractare ligonem ; 
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Dbcite^ vos fabri ! — Quid enim ? Non ille theatri 
Cecropii decus aBternum, quem tota loquentem 
Grscia mirari solita est^ iocude relicta, 
Ibat ad eximium turpis squallore magistrum ? 
Principio parili contingat et exitus idem. 

' '^ Aera sublimi lustro pede/' (Socratis haec sunt 
Suspensi cophino verba^) *' et mortalia temnens, 
Contemplor solem. — Sensus tibi^ more farinae, 
Süccernam ; subtile, et ab omni parte politum 
Ingenium referes. Imprimis discere rhythmos, 
An modulos mavis?" '^ Modules ego,^' rusticus inquit, 
" Nam vafer elusit pistor me nuper — " '^ At illa 
Mitte, precor. Tibi quis modulum gratissimus exstat. 
Die age ! Num trinis pedibus qui clauditur, an qui 
Senis ?" " Pace tua, bone vir, sextarius." — *' At te 
Dique Deaeque omnes perdant, insulse !" " Negasne ? — 
Accipe jam pignus, nostrum quem diximus." '' Hinc te 
Ni rapis, insignes tergum dabit, improbe, poenas." 

Atque etiam jam nunc dum talia ludimus, eheu ! 
Securi nimium, fieri quas undique turbas 
Aspicimus ! clamor quis tollitur ! O ego demens, 
£t capitis crurumque oblitus, homunculus ausus 
Tot caligas, tot contractos offendere pugnos. 
Ut sim vitalis, metuo, ni protinus ore 
Occiuso» pedibus posthac confidere pergam. 
Providus haud aliter miles discesserit, «t queis 
Obstare t frustra, fugiendo eluserit hostes. 



Miratur molem JEneas, magaUa quondam ; 
Miratur portas, strepitumque, et strata viarum* 

Si te, Plance, fori fecere negotia fessum, 
Et Übet urgentes paullum deponere curas ; 
Dura fera tempestas tota baccbatur in Urbe, 
Dum nihil est nisi rupta fides, et terror ubique, 
Dum facies populi longa est, et ' Deficit ille/ 
' Deficit hie/ rursus vicinia tota reclamat, — 
Sis sapiens, nostramque urbem dignatus adire, 
Otia tutus ama : nostris nam saepe sub umbris, 
Tranquillas inter sylvas et amoena fluenta, 
SoUicitam dulces frontem explicuere Camoenae» 
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Quin novus bic renim Status, et mutata locorum 
Iiivitat facies ; cernes ingentia passim 
Atria, regalesque domos ad sidera molem 
Erigere ; exuimus sordes, et tempore longo 
Rubigo contracta fugil ; fervemus ubique, 
Certatimque novo incipimus tplendescere culta. 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum compita lustrans 
Olim nota tibi, ignotas miraberis »des 
Surrexisse locis ; fhistra magalia quaere«^ 
Mole caduca sua, et primo sub Csesare nata ; 
Fallerisque vagans, et ubi sis saepe rogabis^ 
Vicorum inflexu, et versarum errore vianim. 

O quid non aetas, semperque volubile tempus 
Provehit in melius ! non arcta palatia longum, 
Stramineasque domos habitavit Romulus : arces 
Marmores cepere solum, et volventibus annis 
Patricias septem crevere in coUibus aedes. 
Et nos coepit amare Dens, quicunque Deorum est 
Oppida cui curas in terris, nitidoque columnas 
Marmore candentes ; tota cemuntur in urbe 
Plaustra, redemptores ; passim caementa, trabesque, 
Artificesque operum^ et^ypsatae corpora turbae. 
Ipse pater^ multa labens cum pace per agros, 
Camus, arundineo ripas dum praefluit alveo, 
Amne pio moles, et fundamenta domorum 
Devehit ; et viridi gaudet deponere in herba 
Marmora, porticibusque trabes decora alta futuris. 

Eia age, tu mecum spatiabere^ et omnia circum 
Visemus ; primum mirare, ubi Candida vultu 
Assurgit renovata «des, et luce recenti 
Fu1genS| oppositas Catbarinae prospicit umbras. 
Ciarum opus ! et quisquam tam curto in tempore credat, 
Hanc molem egregiam, et splendentes marmore turres^ 
Emovisse situm veterem, et squalentia quondam 
Atria i nam magica quasi virga tacta, repente 
Mutata est natura loci : pro sordibus aedes 
Stant saxo nitidae, stat frontis pura venustas 
Mamioreae, solidumque decus pro mole labanti. 

Nee procul hinc Tauri domus, et notissima fama 
Hospitii veteris sedes ; mox occidet, eheu ! 
Occidet, atque ibit quo TuUus dives et Ancus. 
Et, modo Di faveant faciles,' queis cura domorum 
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Evertendarum, decedet et angulus ille^ 

Qui nunc denormat victim ; tum plana patebunt 

Compita, quaque^ vides, rbedarum transitus arcto 

Urgetur spatio^ tum nil terrebit euntes, 

Nee capiti mandram flectens auriga timebit. 

O utinam Arabica Genius' de gente magorum, 
(Mystica quem lampas^ dominusve in pensa vocaret 
Annulus) has secum tacita sub nocte revulsas 
Ferret^ et in Libyae campis deponeret aedes ! 
Actum etenim nihil est^ nisi clara in luce patentes 
Pieridum sedes^ et amantes carmina turres^ 
Aspicimus ; sanetasque domos^ ubi floret avito 
Laeta sub hospitio, serosque fidelis in annos, 
Musa pio Henrici Manes veneratur amore. 
' — Fiet et hoc quondam ; et veluti post saecula tellus 
Ostendit patefacta urbes, quas molibus olim 
Obruerat superinjectis ; et reddita luci 
Apparent Divum delubra, et tecta virorum ; 
Haud aliter, celata diu, regalia tandem 
Atria se pleno spectanda in lumine pandent ; 
Et quoties curru invectus per strata viator 
Venerit huc, sylvas Academi invisere fervens, 
Sistet equos^ fixusque obtutu haerebit in illo, 
Miratus turres, veterisque palatia Grantae. 

Plurima quae laudes, quaedam ridenda videbis. 
Et quae Democriti pulmonem, credo, iiioverent, 
Si foret in terris ; sunt qui simul omnia miscent^ 
Gothica queis facies Grascis adjuncta columnis 
Arridet ; doctique modis confundere miris 
Terrarum simul atque aevi discrimina^ certant 
Omnigenas gentes imitari et saecula ; dumque 
Contendunt modo nos Romae, modo ponere Athenis^ 
Orbis totius crescit pictura per urbem. 
Ora linunt alii» et vetulae de more puellae, 
Antiquos renovant vultus ; nitidumque colorem 
Inducunty falsamque nova cum fronte juventam« 

Linquamus tarnen illa ; dies non sufficit unus. 
Nee levis hie labor est, urbis spectacula magnas 
Omnia perlustrare ; age, dum Sol ardet in alto, 
Scandamus, sodes, coUem qui proximus urbi 
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Imminet : hie duri loca quondam cpnscia aratri 
Tempora mutarunt ; homiDumque boumque labpres 
Emovit domus^ et candentia marniore tecta. 
Antistes stellarum illic» semotiis ab urbe 
Fumosa^ gaudet sublimi e vertice coUis 
Ccelorum servare vlces^ Lunaeque nieatus, 
Longinqiioque iterum redeuntem ex orbe cometen : 
Cui datur astrorum aerio modulamine serpens 
Exaudire nielos ; puroque sub aetheris axe 
Sideribus vacat^ et carpit commercia cceli. 

Felix ille virum, et felici sidere natus ; 
O ! quicunque paras taciturni ad flumina Cami 
Errare, et salices inter pallere quietas^ 
Viribus, i, totis, furcaque expeile Camoenas ; 
Teque ipsum doceas et somno et inertibus horis 
Posse carere diu : patuloque in corde Mathesin 
Accipiens dominam, semper sublimia cura, 
Cumque oleo consume oculos ; sie itur ad astra. 

Sed nunc, Plance, domuni gressus revocare vagantes 
Expediet ; coelo jam Sol inclinat : eundum est ; 
Audin' i et optatam fessis quse nuntiat horam, 
Tinnitu resonare docet campanula sylvas. 



E. H. BARKERI 

DISSERTATIO de Pallene et Pelkne: in qua et 
illustrantur et emendantur multi Scriptorum veterum 
Loci. 

''Ad munuscula hieronicis ingesta, de quibus Casaub* ad 
Suet. jVer. 25., pertinet glossa Photii Lex. Ms. IleAXijyixai 
yhMWCti' 8i(X^ogoi, xai roi^ vix^cracri toL epi^atu cS/Sovro. Qui locus 
faanc etiam ob caussam notandus est, quod firmat lectionem, 
inter " EpiJi^otiu et*^HponuüucUxQ,ntem, ap. Schol. Aristoph. "O^y. 
1421." [Mwv Bviv üeWfiifYis ^eretrim Siavoffi; Schol. 'ETrei h 
üsKKrivvi h rols *H§oilots äiXov It/Säto x^'*'*» X^KcCiven ii 
ha^iqwiTOLi hß IleXX^vri ylvovrar ol iß, ori *Epiiaiot, leg. '^EpfMUOCf 
äytTM h HsXX^yij rrig 'A^otioL;, xä) toDto ivoAXov rWerai. Forte 
in Pellene, in ludis Junoni sacris, pariter atque in ludis Mer- 
curio sacris, Isenae praemium athletis proponebatur ] '^ Pellenae 
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c:elebrata esse** Egii,etia,*^ [at non secundum omnes^ sed quosdam 
tantum Auetores,] ^'certum est e SchoL Pind. 'O. 7, 156" 
lAtytva, UiXkiva. re, yixoüV-6* l^ax«;, sc. lyv» ftiv, Scholz TeXeircii 
^e h p.h ÜBWriirri tyis *A^oCta^ aym 6 xaXoüjütevoj ßeo^ma^ Tmg 
ie xeü tx" EpiAonUy ro Se äiKof lori ^\aha, Iv 8* Alylvyj roiAlaxeM :] 
'*9, 147." [üC«) ^v^pav onoT evhot-Nh ^ipjß^aKOV avpoiv IliKKaya, 
^eqs, Schol. 'O §£ äycov h ileXAijvp "^Eppi^uta. hxakslro, äyerou 8e 
Effß,otj xx) ^AvoKKwvog sogr^, Oeo^ma xaXovfiiyri* §öhavov 8e ^ip- 
ftaxoy, avr) toü ava^raücriv, t^v aXe^ivepi^oyy Sri Iv HeAA^vp ;^Xa7yft 
IS/SoTO TCO vixwvTi ^siiJLoovog eSga.]" Ruh"k. ad Timsei jLex. 216. 
JEust. ad //. ß. p. 291,44. ileAXjJvij 8g, 7fo%$ xa) au'rij "AyoioLg* 
ravTVjg eivixov iTcAAigysu; xu) UiXKr^Viog.-^Eim li xal xciftij HeX- 
A^vij, o9gy xaJ [adde, al] ileXAijyixa} ;^Xa»yai, de^ tnaiXa fx/äway ly 
ToT^ IxffT uyoo<nv, wg xcii 6 Koofnxos 8)}XoT WOpfKriv* Distioguit ergo 
^rchiepiscopus ille Thessalonicensis, unus e Grammaticis vete- 
ribus, Pellenen Achaiae urbem, a Fellene vico quodam, ubi laenas 
pra&miuin athletis proponebatur, Strabonem secutus, cujus hsec 
8UDt verba, 8. p. 560. Falc. ''Ectti 8s ^ neXX^yij (rraha Ifijxoyr« 
s^ iotXaTTrjg urgpxgfjxeyi}, ^poipiav epvpt^vdv. "Eo-ti ii xa) xifu^ ns\^ 
Aijyi}, oisv xa) cd HeWrivixoä ^XaivoLi, £$ xa) äi\a hlieo'av ey rolg 
&yco<n, xfnai 8g ftgrafu A\yalai¥ xa) ITgXXiJyijj. '* Videtur duas 
Pellenes facere ; sed adhibenda est Pausanise descriptio, quse 
locum interpretabitur, 7, 26. ZlgXXijygSo-i 8g ij iroKig l(rr)v W 
Aoi^ot; xar£^ äxgay r^y xopu^^y 1^ o0u »ygcrnixoTO^* rotiro jxgy 8^ airo- 
TCfAov, xa) Sr auro' goTiy ao/xijroy* roJ 8g ^iaf/^akooTspcp veKOhjKrrai 
c^ifTiv oxi vt)nyiig y\ iroXig' lg 8g [lolpag ygygftijjutgy)} 8uo mo rrig axgag 
ftgra^u aygp^ouo-ij^" Casaub. Sed viderint rei geographica^ periti, 
an huc trahi possint Pausaniae verba. Mihi saltem» si quid aliud, 
certissimum videtur Strabonem non de altera Pellenes urbis 
parte loqui, sed de vico quodam Pellene dicto ftsra^u Alyaloov 
xa) üiXK^wig. Nam quam vis, Pausania teste, dtiabus Pellenes 
partibus clivus interjacuerit, una tarnen eademque, ut ex eodem 
Auetore coUigi potest, urbs fuit, uno eodemque nomine appel- 
lata, non hae parte urbs, illa autem vicus ; at locus, ubi laenae 
praemium atbletis proponebatur, Straboni atque, ex eo, £u- • 
stathio est vicus Pellene dictus inter'ttrfiem Pellenen et JEgas 
jacens. 

Steph. B. HiXkivri' voXig 'Axottag, Xiytrai x«l U^k^dva^ mg 
MirvKlva, 6 itoXlrt^g, IleXXviveitg, to SijXuxoy, UffAAijy/^. SfifJt^siaorioy 
8g, m naWriwi xa) iZgXX^yi] gy) jx^yep ypafji^iiaTi hafegova-i. Ka) ^ 

f*gy i7gXAi{yi} 8üo jxoya eif$xoi ^gi, to elg Ivg, to ha toü log' ^ 8« 
flaXX^yij 8i«T0u'a, ria-traga, UaXXijyigüj, UrtXXijyio;, IJaWrivalog, 
UaXKr^vl'mg. "Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 177- JIgXXW V^X«^'«^ 
TltWi^vri 8iÄ Tow f , ^ 8g hipay ^ r^f *ApxaHag^ hat tou a yg«f gT«i 
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UuXXrivri^ *AxoA;, (Cod. Par. '^xaitj,) 8ß, ftegoj rij^ e£(r(roi\laß, ^f 
^ ITcAA^vi}." [Miror virum doctum fugisse crassum Scholiastse 
bujus errorem, qui^ notato inter UeWrjvviv 'Axotlniiv et iloX- 

X^yi}y T^v 'AgKccilug discrimine^ subjungit, 'A^oiU ^e, [uiqo^ r^; 

ßt(r(ra\ia$, ij; ^ UeWiivri, confundens, ut alii^ Achaicam Pellenen 

cum Thessalica Pelinna, deinde Achaiam Peloponnesi cum 

Phthiotidis Achaia. Apollonius Rh. autem, ad quem interpre- 

tandutn isla scripsit SctioL, loquitur de Achaica PelleDe : ^Am- 

pio§ 8g X«) 'AiL^icov*T7tepot(rloii vhs neXk^vri^ a^Uotvcv *^;^aii8oj, f» 

voTe niX>syi$ IlaTpoTriTcop inoKiörcev ev o^putriv aiyiaXo7o. II. A. 

573. Ol Ä' *JVr6^)jcr*)jv ts xai ahsivrjv rov6e<r(roLV, i7«X\^vijv t 6i;^w, 

^8* Äiyiov «jMr^JveftovTo. Pseudo-Did. Jiaplpei i7eXX^vi7 llaXX^jfijj' 

üoikkrjini ftsv yÄg woAij OpuKrj^, IleW^vri Ss ToX/;^v*oy t^^ '-4;^aJÄj, 

i} IcTT« nEXonovwicog, Ubi neXKrivr^ vocatur 'iroXi^viov, cum Pausa- 

niae, Straboni, Stephano B., Hesychio, Suidae, Zonarae, et alüi 

«roXi^ appelletur. i7oA/;^viov quoque est Villoisoni Scholiastae: 

Aia^spsi UeWrivri TIuWYjVYig' UeXA^VT), (leg. UaXX^vi),) ya^p 8)jjx«- 

iroXi^, (forte leg. jxijrgoVoAij,) OpuKYjg, IluXKrivui (leg. iloAA^yi},) 

8g, 8^/XO^ T^f *i4TTix^f, ilffAX^v)] 86, iroXlyyiov rr\g *Ax^*oig, ^ Iotj 

IIsXo7rovv)j(ro^. Apud Steph. ß. vero est : JlaXXvjvri, ^fAog. "Eon 

Sg xai 8^jxoj 'ATTiKog t^j *^vrio;^*8o^ «pwAij^, ovtcü \ey6fJi.6Vog, IIolK' 

X^v)^, 8)jjxoT)jj, IlaKKvivevg. Ubi vide nott.] " Numquid leg. (in 

Steph. B.) IleWr^a, oig MuTiXrjva, ut *Tf>/xiy>j et 'Tpiulva ? Pindaro" 

[11. cc. et in loco raox citando,] ^^ UeWiva, Dorice," [et Ari- 

stoph. A. 995. 'Og<rx Aotxelaip^oDv ttä«, xa* toi (tviu{ml')((h'' Av»fTB; 

ecTTüxavT/, UeWotvag Sg 8s7, Laconice, ubi Schol. ' Ovoy^a jyvvaixig 

krctigotg, >jv yap 7r«p' uvTolg Tropvrj HsXXi^^ij toüvo/x«' 67r»8üf«rOü(riy o5f 

rrigvogvvig, ?youv rijj ^roXgo); HsXX^yijj eiriSvfiovcriv' avTPjroiovvTO yeip 

xxnoig oS Auycooveg.'] " Quamvis IlsWavot, Laconicae urbs ap. Paus. 

diversa sit ab hac, ud e Strab. quoque discimus 8. p. 386.^ quae 

in confiniis Arcadiae sita erat. Straboni autem dicitur toL JlsXiva. 

Eadem, ni fallor, quae UaXX^vij Diodoro 15. p. 492. Schol. 

Apoll. Rh. 1. c. et Plinio : Polybio 4. p. 344. 'H h if Tpmhxi 

TT^oo-ayopfüoftgyij UtKKi^yy\, Pellene dicta inTripoli."[Apud Xen. 

'EXX. 7, 5, 9. ' intelligenda est ilgXX^yij alia, obscurior illa et ia 

Laconica sita, et IleWivu ev TphisoKsi dicta, quod demonstrarünt 

Palmer. Exercc. in Auctt. Gr. 76. et pene justo prolixius Mo- 

rus in Examine quorundam Locorum c. 9- : cf. Schneider.' Lex. 

Xen.] '' Steph. ß. Kot) ^ ftsy iJgXX^y)} 8uo fiova eivixu e^ei, ro elg 

svg, x«l To hoirov lö"^ Similiter Eust. (1. c.) Sed infra v. "nwtva 

scribitur IJgXXtjvaTof, ut videtur ; falsa igitur Grammatici nostri 

regula : "flXTuvw ^6\ig vgog t^ Kacrvla. ioLhua-a-rj, to Iflyixoy, '/2XAi- 

vaiog, wg IlsWtvaiog, TYjg HfXX^vijj. Aldus/'/2X<y«, uno tautum X," 

[et sie teste Berkelio ap. Ptol.] " An IluXXr^vaio^ leg. aut U«- 
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}aneiiog i" [Cod. Voss, coj IleXmalog rrig IleXlwyis, quo duce 
totum locum sie refingendum censemus : "flXmot' TcoKig TFpis ^jf 
Kacirlot ia^ucrcriy to hivixov *n\ivvalo$, (o§ üeKivvoLlog, rvig Tleklwrig). 
Ipse Steph. lliXiVvoc voKig OecrtraXlag Iv r^ ^fl/oGriSi, xsTikr^ai airi 
tliKivot) TOü Ol^oi\Uoog' ecrri 8e x«l IlsWyivouov, opo$ Xlov, xai to 
xnjrtxov, IleXXvivalos. Ubi idem mendum irrepsit« Ilsh^rivaiov — r 
neXXrivaiog, pro IleXivvotiov — HeAiwaio^, ut jam correxerunt VV. 
DD. De permutatione horum nominum vide omnino Palmer. 
et Wessel. ad Diod. S. 18, 11. item Salmas. ad Solin. 607. 
Tymnis Epigr. 1. Mixuog 6 UeXKctvaiog 'EvuetXiov ßapvv avXh 
Tovh* hg 'AioLVotlug Ixpljxao"' 'iXiiiog, Tvpa"rivov fteXiSfiffta. ** A qui^ 
bus hae minutiae non negliguntur^ [jt^eXeSaiAot Doricum esse nega- 
bunt; corrigendum arbitror, xgXaSijjxa. Crinag. Epigr, 10. 
Tvp<rr^VYig xeXoL^vjf/M dtoi7rg6(rtov O'aXiriyyogf 77oXXaxf nicaloov (TTgijyej 
fcrJg TTsS/üüv ^syfajX6V)j^, 6 tt^Iv jxev Ip^gi y^qovog Iv Süct) v/xaij .'' 
Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 352. '' Corrupturo [usydloLiLa conniventibus 
oculis praeter ii, recte a Salmasio emendatum^ reponente /xeXe^ 
Ttffta, instrumentum quo inflando Tyrrheni se exercuerunt. 
Tyrrhenorum inventum tuba, Minus probabiliter Valck. xsAa- 
Sijjxot reponit e Crinag. Epigr, 10., ubi diversa est phrasis." 
Brunck. Diversa quoque est phrasis in Nonni Dionys, p. 79^- 
Koti ^gvyioig auAoicnv STrexTvnsv avKog 'A^VYig^ Kui S/Süjttov xeXa* 
8i)|xa lovoi^ eXlyoLivev 'Ayctpvzvg Okißofisvog 'naXuiuY^ariV , ^* MsXi^uiua', 
cura, et, e Poetarum usu, id qiwd quis curat et exercet : hinc 
tuha, qua Tyrrheni utuntur, fji,e\ihäfx,0L Tuppr^vh^ i. e. TüpfijVfiov, 
rede vocari poiüit." Jacobs, ad AnthoL Pal, p. 137. At 
Valck. 1. c. lu^hilaiuu Doricum esse negat : nullas tarnen ra- 
tiones ad probandam suan\ sententiam attulit, nee sane ex iis, 
quae dixit vir doctus, intelligi potest, cur vociibulum Ke\adriiJi.u, 
quod usurparunt Crinag. et Nonnus, magis Doricum sit, quam 
fteXsSijfta, quod in J/. *. 62. Od. A. 650. O. 8. T. 56. ^. 343. 
reperitur. Archiae Epigr. 4. TpooHi naWavaiog avriipTvivev 'Aiivot 
AvKov epißpsfjt^sTuv Mixxo^ 'EwotXiou, quod expressum est e Tymnis 
Epigr. ^* Sed Miccus iste, qui tubam suam in lliadis Minervas 
templo dedicavit, cujas fuit? Utrum Achasus e Peloponneso 
Pellenensis, an e Thracica Chersoneso Pallenaeus f Ego qui- 
dem Iliadi Minervas propiorem atque omnino Pallenaeum arbi^ 
tror fuisse^ scribendumque adeo in bis Epigrammatis IlaXkoL' 
vaiog, quod in postremo mens exhibet Cod. Vat. apographus : a 
IleWfivri usitata forma gentilis erat IleXXv^vevgj a JlaWfivri dice» 
batur et IIuWuvoL'iog. Sed ex Achaia Pellenenses, ut a Liv. 32,, 22. 
IleXXrivelg, multo frequentius, quam Pallenaei Thraces, memo- 
rantur in historia." Valck. Etiam Pallenes Thracicae ap. Scriptt; 
vett. satis frequens est mentio, ut patet e locis supra laudatis 
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infraqoe laudandis. '^ In Archias Epigr. Codex habet HaXXä^ 
valog, at in Tymnis carmine IlekXuvaiog. Utrum ex altero emen-* 
danduni sit^ dicat qui Miccum hunc aliunde sibi notum sciverit^ 
cujas fuerity quod ego prorsus ignoro. Utroque in loco IJoA- 
}mvuIo$ scr. esseti si de gentilibus nominibus vera tradidisset 
Steph. B. in neWijwi, quem redarguit Holsten." Brunck« Imo 
vir doctus locüm ap. Steph. B.^ in quo reperitur ileAXivaiofi 
suspectum habet. Mihi salteni haud spernenda videtur ratio ill% 
Brunckio et Jacobsio prorsus neglecta^ propter quam Valck# 
in Tynmis Epigr. IIoiKKavaios ex Archiae Epigr. Cod. Vat. 
scribendum censeat :•— '^ £go quidem Miccum lliadi Minerva 
propiorem, atque omuino Pailenaeum arbitror fuisse." y* Similiter 
UiKKr^vlTctig legitur in v. ^evios, nisi corruptus locus sit^ quod 
suspicor : *0|xo^ei $6 Ix töov frpog ßopäv ftepoüv t^ KXiroploi, hv Se ra 
vgig äpxTOvg Alyelpotg xa) neAijv/rai;, '^;^aixa7^ ^roXeo'i. Cum 
Alysigotg sit ipsum nomen, non gentilitium^ puto etiam h. 1. leg. 
xa\ UeXXrjVYi^ ralg ^A^dUmg ^r. Idem notavit et Salmas« 
ßeMijwxoV etiam hinc deducitur^ unde n^KKr^vixcä ^Xalvatf 
quae qorrupte ileXXixai scribuntur ap. Hesych.^' [Etiam 
in Cod. Yen. teste Schowioj ileXA^vij' TroXtg ev "Agyei, JleA- 
Ai]Vfxai ^Xalvar ejFsi ha^epeiv edoKovv ai h UsXKrjvyi yivofiuvai, 
€0$ xu) a$\a Tol$ yixoo(ri SiSoo-tfoci. Ubi Verw. malit SiSo/teva, sed 
vulgatam tuetur J. Poll. 7, 67. AI Ss neXAijvixa) ^AaTvai 7j<raf 
euS^xifioi, c6$ xal rolg vixcüo-iv aäAijTaij 5/8o(rflai.] " ilfAA^vioj, quod 
alterum e gentilibus ab Auetore expressis, occurrit ap. Harpocr« 
in MarTYipeg, ubi citatur 'Apia-ToreXyig iv r^ IleWrivlm IIoXiTeleu'* 

Li. Hülsten. 
Hujus Uolstenianae notae immemgr^ '^ YleKKrivios nusquam a 
se esse lectum," scripsit Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 352. Apud Suid« 
etiam i7sAAi}yaio^ x^roov legitur : IlsWijWi' woXig, xai U^XKr^vaios 
yiTOiv' Itt) twv TcoLkonä, fopovvToov Ipi^uTia, ev ie TleAA^vjj hafopoi 
^Xouvai ly/vovTO. 'Apta-TO^aviig, (I. c.,) Möov eviv UeAA^vij^ sreTscrflai 
dtocvoei* 'Eirei ev UeWrivri ev roig 'Hpaloig aiXov hlSevro ^Xulvay* 
De Proverbio vide Erasro. Adag. 3, 3, 17- p- 692. ubi citatur 
Julius L. vii. de Rerum Vocabulis, sed unde citetur, nescio« 
Pro ^aAaia Jacobs. 2iA Anthol. 8, 152. malit 'iraxßoi^ idque 
omnino recte : Pind. N. 10, 82. 'Ex le üeXKavetg, eviecrtrifievta 
NcoTov [laXcixam xpoxatg, Q' Intus floccis lana iustructa 
erantj'' JsLCohs. 1. c.) ubi Schol. 'Avr) toD xui ev HeAA^vij evtxriare, 
TmTa^ hi irotyea Ipt^ariot ev IJgAA^vij äyvoL^a, dvcr^eli^epoi ^i oi 
Towor Trept^pacrrixcog Se t^v ;^Aaft/8a (leg. ;^Aay«5«,) ftaAaxijv xpoxriv 
elTre, xa) erepooti ^v^pav' ottotb evdtavov ^oipfji,axov avpav TlehXavct 
ifapeyei. (Egregie nugatur Schol. memoriter citans locum, qui 
sie legitur 'O. 9, 146- Kai ^vxpäv otfot euSia-iVoy (papp^otxov aipiv 
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IleXKoLm fipe,) *0 8« ayoov Jio;, xetXfiToti de Atiu. ^H ovToog' Ix Trjs 

HeXK^wiS de toL Beo^ma, vixwvrej, ^Kavl&iv hciryfieiOT&TOis xo<riM^ 

isvreg x. r. \, Alibi idem Schol. scripsit rov ayööva fuisse Apol- 

linis et Mercurii^ e quorundam autem sententia^ Mercurii 

iinius, Tx''EpfAatu, at hie Jovis esse ludos asserit, rAJiia. SchoL 

Aristoph», ut supra vidimus^ Junoni, ev roig *Hpams, eos ipse 

tribuit, sed addit, secuodum quosdam^ Tei "Ep^ici uyerai h 

ütXXfivri T% *A^atct$. Ruhnk. 1. c. suspicari videtur^ Schol. haec 

tradidisse vitioso Codice deceptum^ in quo voces 'Epyi^aloig et 

'Hpeäo^$ confusae essent. Sed satis patet e locis supra citatis, 

möltos ludos in Pellene olim celebrari solitos esse^ quorum alius 

Junoniy alius Jovi^ alius Apollini^ alius Mercurio sacer fuerit. 

Alii ludi ibi sub nomine Theoxeniorum celebrabantur. ''Idem 

Beo^evta et^^Eg/xaioe, sed v. omnino Meurs. Gr, Fer* S. p. 114* 

In Posidippi JEpigr. (ap. Athen. 414. e.) notanduni illud^ XXotl^ 

jiff fv Tgup^ßi ilsXXijvföo;^ (lacero panno penulcß Pellenica,) Nonn. 

\Dionys. 37. p. 926. El viXev evoohvo$ 'A^oäBos ourros apovprig, 

IKfXXijyijv SeSaijxsv^ otd} ^lyijXov etyöovu "Avipeg asiXevovci ^rXoyXa/voe; 

w§p\ vtxvis, Xeipt^eptcp c^/yyovrej äiaKvea yvla ;^»tcüvi.** Toup. 

Mmendd. in Suid. 2, 586. in Schol. ad Demosth. 127. nomen 

'UeXAijva/cov in üeXKrivicov mutaret Valck. 1. c. Sed» cum in Suida 

extet IleXXvivctlos xircJy^ vulgatum habet quo se tueatur. Zonar. 

UfXX^* woXi$ : ubi D. K. habet IleXvivri. Sic ap. Xen. K. *A. 5, 

4, 12. scribi 4nX6^eyog IliXyivebs, sed perperam scribi^ notarunt 

Valck. 1. c. et Sturz. Lex. Xen. In Orph. Argon. 156. ^Ev 8« 

^nepixXäfjLevos Nf^\r{iog eWu^lxoLvev, *Ayyß^\ iJaXA^V)]^ Tf xa) rfüS^oio 

'AvkiiH^w*' A^TTi Xivm afvem, eXeiovopbOvs re KoXMvag, vulgo legitur 

n§KXfiyviS, sed perperam. Vide Steph. B. in IlaXX^vri, Herod. 

7, 123. Apoll. Rh. 1, 599* Idem dicendum est de ejusdem 

jOrphei Argon. 466. OvXvpi.'rrov Se ßaivirxoviXov Trptjcövas e§v[ivobg 

Ela-edpaxov Mivvai, xai "'Aioo hvdpiha xifi^uv, I7aXX^yi]V r* evpelav, 

i8f ^aiffijy Z'aftoS^pxijy : ubi vulg. iJeXX^vijy correxit Holsten. 

Nemo autem, qui secum reputaverit in quot et quantos geo- 

graphicos errores inciderint ipsi veteres Auctores^ Scholiastaeque» 

,et Librarii» atque ex iis hodierni Critici^ nominum horum simi- 

litudine decepti^ nostram de his rebus prolixitatem magnopere 

culpabit. 

E. H. BARKER. 
Thetfordi(ßf Feb. xiii. 

A. D. 1826. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the First and Second Chapters ofSt. Matthew,' 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favar 
of tneir Authenticity ^ and of the principal Objectiam 
xchich have been urged on the subject. By Lathah 
Wainewright, M.A. f. S.a. of Emman. Coli 
Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhill^ Bucks^ <§^c. 



No. \lL—[Concludedfrom No. LXF.'] 

jThb quotatioD almost immediately following, in the eigfateentk 
verse^ bas been deemed still more liable to ihe attacks of * 
criticism, but which has fortunately been exercised with ai 
little success in this as in the preceding cases. '* Then was 
fulfilled that wbich was spoken by Jeremy the propbet, saying/ 
In Ramah was there a voice heard^ lamentation, and weepingi 
and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, aod 
would not be comforted,. because they are not/' That the 
prophet meant to apply this prediction^ in the first instance, to 
the Babylonish captivity^ will not admit of the slightest doubt; 
but in addition to this, it is contended by many^ that in its 
secondary meaning, he designed to prefigure tlie massacre of 
the infants at Bethlehem. That Ramah and Bethleheni were 
at too great a distance from each other to ailow of this double 
Interpretation, and that the expression, because they are noif 
cannot have the same signification in both cases, are circum- 
stances which have been advanced as serious objections. It is 
stated in reply, that it ought to be recoUected that Herod's 



' The words as they stand in Jereraiah xxxi. 15. are these : — 

Hebrew. 

HiND jTja by nano bm Dnnnr) ^aa vri ywi nnia 7» 

Septiiagint. 

vVih airnCf %al oim ^ÖiMy irapaxX»i0;iva*, oti oök «V*». Alex. MS. 

St. Matthew, ii. 18. 

^ Owvri {» *Pa^ rtKoC<r9ti, öprjyof , xal xXauÖjoco; xat üv^fMC «oXv;, *Pax*»'^ it>aUu€ra T» 
a«x»a «ÖT^if, xal oöx n9t\i irapÄxXTjönv«*», oti vÖx tlaL 

The reading of the Septiiagint, in the editions of ßos and Grabe, is 
nearer to the Hebrew than that quoted above, but varies more from 
St. Matthew. 
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mandate was not confioed in its eflTect to Bethlehem, but ex- 
tended to all the coasts round about ; and the voice of Rachel 
therefore may well be described as heard in Rama, which was 
situated in the tribe of Benjamin. With respect to the ex- 
pression ("ÜS*^ ^3) . becatise they are not, it may surely be re- 
garded at least as applicable to the infants as to the captives : 
nor is there any inconsistency in believing, that the lamentation, 
Ulrich was atfirst uttered forthe captivity ofan impious people, 
should afterwards be repeated for the slaughter of innöcent 
children. 

Some few writers have adopted another explication. Instead 
öf rendering the Hebrew word (nD*13) as it Stands in the ma- 
jority of versions, in Ramah, tbey derive it from a different 
root^ (D1*l) aüum esse, and consider it as denoling on high,^ 

But the light in which this citation is regarded by most of 
our best commentators, is that of an accommodation. In the 
original prophecy, Rachel, whom every Jew would naturally 
consider as the pattem of affection, is represented as personally 
appearingy and expressing all the emotions of ardent grief for 
the fate of those who were destined to be led captive to Baby-» 
Ion by their Assyrian conquerors. St. Matthew, thefefore, 
bere borrows the language of the prophet, and adapts it to his 
description of a deed of cruelty, still more calculated to excite 
lamentation and sorrow. 

A Charge, bowever, of a more serious naturebas been brought 
forward against this pari of the chapter before us ; and because 
Ihe massacre of the infants at Bethlehem has been passed over 
in silence by Josephus and other contemporary authors, the 
fact itself has been boldly denied, and the veracity of the sacred 
historian attempted to be destroyed. But arguments deduced 
from omissions of this description, when unsupported by 
stronger evidence, are, to say'the least, very inconclusive ; and 
in the present case they are clearly of no avail, since the con- 
duct of the writers in question may be sufficiently accounted 
for. In the first place, respecting the silence of Josephus, it is 
well known that this historian derived the greatest part of his 
accotint of the actions of Herod from Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who was notoriously biassed by his partiality towards that prince, 
and had consequentiy taken no notice of many of his cruelties 

* Amone those who have giyen the preference to this mode of ex- 
plaining the passage, we itiay name Arias Montanus, the learned 
Spaniard, whose Polygiot Bible was published under the patronage of 
PhüipII. 

VOL. XXXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. LXVI. S 
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recorded by others. An additionai motive miut have operated ob 
the fnindof Josepbus in making ihb Omission, and wbich at once 
sufficiently accounts for tlie fact. Agrippa tbe younger, the 
lineal descendant of Herod, was iiving- at the time wheo tbe 
bistorian wrote, and as it appears bad conferred obiigationa oo 
hio). He Mas aware likewise tbat bis mention of tbis fact 
wouid lead to an inference not a little favorable to the Chris- 
tian cause : and it is certaiuly remaf kable tbat tbe sanie author 
has related very few of ibe crimes of Pontius Pilate, upoo 
wbicb Philo, his conteniporary, has dwelt witb so much se- 
terity. 

In tbe next place, tbe silence of the writers ^f Greece and 
Rome on tbis point will not excite our surprise, wben we call 
to mind tbe vast extent of the Roman empire, and tbe impro- 
bability tbat an event totally unconnected witb tbe scene of 
politics, and transacted in a distant and an obscure provincCi 
sbould engage the attention of men occupied in tbe pursuit of 
literary fanie. Tbat it did not altogetber pass unnoticed appears 
from a saying of Augustus, related in the Saturnalia of Macro« 
bius, wlio lived iii the latter eud of the fourth Century, in tbe 
reigu of Theodosius 11 : ** Cum audisset iuter pueros, quus 
in Syria Herodes, Rex Judaeorum, intra bimatum jussit inter- 
iici, filiimi quoque ejus occisum, ait; Melius est Herodis por* 
cum (3v) esse quamßlium (üIov).** (Saturnal. üb. ii. c. 4.)* 

The last passage in tbe second chapter, which has excited the 
objection of our opponents, occurs in tbe 23d verse : '^ And he 
canie and dwelt in a city calied Nazareth ; tbat it might be 
fulfilied which was spoken by the prophets. He sball be calied 
a Nazarene." It is here asked — in which of the prophets are 
these words to be found ? IIoij ysypccfTrai ; as St. Chrysostom 
inquires of a citution in the Epistles. Is it not notorious tbat 
their existence cannot be traced in any of the writings of the 
Old Testament, from Genesis to Malachi ? To these questions 
diiFerent satisfactory answers have been given by different 
divines. 

Dr. Owen and Bishop Pearce refer the quotation to tbe 54 
verse of the thirteenlh chapter of Judges, where we find these 
words: — *' The child shall be a Nazarite unto God." And 
they here consider Samson, to whom the passage immediately 



> The quesüon relative to the sileuce of«Josephus has been ekbc* 
rately exaniiiied by Lardner, in his Credibility, voJ. i. See also'Biibo^- 
Pearce's Coninieiu. and Archbishop Newcomey in loa . •, 



f 
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«pplies^ and who was born to be a deliverer, as the tjpe of 
Christ. Bft withoot baving recourse to types, the best expla- 
nation appears to be that whicb bas been ably supported bj 
Dr. Hunt, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford/ and other 
critics of learning and talents. In their opinion the words of 
the Evangelist are not to be considered as a literal qiiotution^ 
nor as referring to any particular passage of one of the prophets, 
but are to be regarded as conveying the general sentiment of 
all the prophets conceming the character and condition of the 
promised Messiah. It was even the remark of Jerome, that 
the use of the piural, t^qP irpofviTmv, is sufiScient to indicate^ that 
no individual prophet was nere intended to be designated ; and 
with regard to the expression xAij^ijo-rrai, he shall be called a 
Mazarene, it has been shown^ by Bishop Pearce and other 
critics, to denote nothing more, according to the usage both of 
sacred and profane writers, than he will be a Nazarene. This 
latter appellation, in the time of the apostles, not only signified 
an inhabitant of Nazareth, but was used as a general term of 
reproach and applied to impostors, and other persons regarded 
with contempt. That our Lord would meet with persecution 
and insult, that he would be numbered among the transgressors, 
and would be '' despised and rejected of men," are circum- 
stances expUcitly foretold by the prophetic writers : and how 
strikingly these predictions were a^complished, both from bis 
making bis abode in a city so hateful to the Jews as Nazareth, 
and from the treatment he experienced from the world^ is but 
too clearly proved by the history of his life, sufferings^ and 
death.* 



> See Dr. Hunt's Sermoii on these words, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and printed at the end of bis Ohservations on the Book 
qf Proverbs, 1775. 

^ There yet remains anather objection on which peculiar stress is 
laidbythe Unitarians of the present day. It is boldly affirnied by the 
editors of the Improved Version, as it is called, of the New Testament, 
that if St. Luke's accouct be true, that Christ was thirty years old in the 
fifteeoth year of the reign of Tiberius, Herod must have been dead at 
least two years before the birth of our Lord. Respecting this apparent 
difficuUy so uofairly magnificd by Unitarian writers, we must observe, 
Ibat, in deterroinin^ the fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign, tliere are two 
modes of computation, each of which has been attribüted to St. Ltike. 
Supporing the beginning of that emperor's reign to be dated from the 
Mth of AuguBtus, which took place in August A. U. 767, then ihe 
fifteeath year of Tiberius's reign would be A. U. 781 ; and our Lord, if 
feioni A.U. 748. or according to others 749, wouid be tiiirty-three or 
'Urif-two years of age, which may bc considered as within the latitude 
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Such then are tbe objections whicb have been urged.with so 
much conficlence against the authority of tbe conimencipg 
chapters of our first gospel, and such are tbe satisfactory replies 
which tbey have received frotn tbe learned advocates of genuine 
Cbristianity. But before I quit this part of tbe aubject, tberc 
18 one remark wbicb particularly claima the attention of the 
reader ; and that is^ that the argument derived by our adyer- 
sarieiifroai the Variation whicb subsiats between tbe quotaiiom 
of tbe Evangelist od tbe one Hand, and the original Hebrew^ 
or the Septuagint version, on the other band, is not confined 
to the first and second chapters of St. Matthew, but migbt be 
applied with equal force to other portions of tbe New Test«* 
menty which are acknowleged to be indisputably autbentic by 
every class and denomination of Christians. To verify tbis olh 
-servation, it will be suflScient to select merely one or two ezam 
plesy out of many which the sacred writings offer to our notice« 

An mstance in point occurs in the 28di verse of tbe 19th 
chapter pf St. John s gospel ;^ — <' After this, Jesus knowing 



allowed by St. Luke*s ezpression of '' about (cJcrtl) thirty years of age.'' 
But,on the other band, if the beginoingofTiberius's rei^n be computed 
frotn the time of bis being associated with Au^ustus in the imDerial 
covernment, (a mode which has been adopted in other instances) tbe 
discrepancy will be removed without any difficulty. This admission of 
Tiberius into a share of tbe govemment is to be dated^ according to 
Velleius Paterculus, A. U. 764, or accordinz to Suetonius, A« 17.765. 
Now taking the first of these dates, if our £ord was born in A, U. 748, 
theo, in the fifteentb year of Tiberius's reign, be would be thirty yeärs 
old. Taking the second date, (that of Suetonius,) then if our Saviour was 
born in the autumn A. U. 748, he would, in the fifteentb year of the same 
reign« be thirty-one years old ; or if born in the autumn of the year fol 
luwing, 749, he would then be only thirty years of age. The generality 
of writers now agree with Lardner, that Herod died about seventeen, or 
possibly sixteen years, before Augustus, thatjs, a little before the pass- 
over A. U. 750 or 751 ; and hence, if the last mode of Computing tbe 
reien of Tiberius be received, Herod must have died about ayear ondc 
Aa^ before the birth of Christ. As a striking coufirmation of tBe hct 
that St« Lake foUowed this raethod, it sbouldbe stated^thaton no other 
Slipposition can tjhis Bvangelist's account be made to coincide with tba 
date assigned to the crucifixion by all the early Christian writers. 

Where differentdates present^themselves of nearly equal authority. not 
only are we at liberty, but it is incumbentonus, to select thoseby wbicb 
the clashing circumstances attending any event can best be made to 
harmonize with each other. See Mackuight's Hannony of the GospeU^ 
Dissert. 3 and 3. and Biahop Pearce's Dissert. prefixed to bis Gooi- 
mentary. 
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that all thingff were now accomplished, that the Scripture might 
beful/iUed, saiih, I thirst/'' Now it is remarkable that, in the 
whole compass of the Scriptures of the Old Testaitient, no such 
words are to be found as applicable to the conduet of Christ. 
The onlj passage which at all corresponds witb the language of 
St. John^ is contained in the sixty-nmth Psalm : ** And in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.'* 

Another example may be observed in the 27th chapter of St. 
Matthew (vv. 9, 10.) : " Theo was fuliilled that which Mas 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying. And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they of 
the children of Israel did value ; and gave tbem for the potter's 
field, as the Lord appointed me." 'Vhe passage in the Old 
Testament, to which this quotation really refers, is the ISth 
verse of the 1 1 ih chapter of Zeckariah ; — " And the Lord said 
unto me, Gast it unto the potter ; a goodly price that I was 
prized at of tbem. And ] took the thirty pieces of silver, and 
cast tbem to the potter in the house of the Lord." The words, 
cited by the Evangelist on this occasion, are expressly said to 
have been taken from the prophecies of Jeremiah, though,. a»« 
we perceive, this Statement is notoriously contradicted by the 
fact. No inference, however, of any importance, can be derived 
from this circumstance, as we find by Consulting the margin of 
Griesbach's Greek Testament, that sufficientauthoritiea are now 
extant to justify the belief that the name of one of these pro- 
phets has by some mi3take been substituted for that of the other. 
But the Variation, in other respects, between the citation in St. 
Matthew and the text as it now Stands, both in the Hebrew and 
ih the Version of fhe LXX, is too striking not to excite notice. 

A third instance.prestots itself in the IStb chapter of St. 
Matthew (v. 3d.): "That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, I will open my month in pa- 
rables, I will utter things which have been kept aecret from the 
foundation of the world." It is worthy of Observation, that 
these words, thougb here said to be quoted from the prophecies, 
are really taken from that division of the Scriptures distin^uished 
by the title of the Hagiographa. The passage which the 
iacred wriler had in view is unquestionably the second verse of 



• St. Jobn xix. 28. "iw tiXmiW? 4 yfm^, >Jpfn, ^iS, Psalm hix. Sl. 
(Septuagint.) eTc t^ it-^af fAov Ivftri^av pi 3(o(. Hebrew : ^JDtt^ WOik/^ 
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Ihe 78th Psalm : '* I will opea my mouth in a parable ; I will 
utter dark sayings of old." ' rri * 

Tbat these aod many other citations in thc New Testanlieot 
ciiffer very considerably frcwn the text of the corresponding pa»- 
sages as they stand in the original Hebrew Scriptures, or m 
ihat Version to which the early Christian writers niore fre- 
quentiy resorted, — no one, I imagine^ will hesitate to admit. Bat 
are we, on that account^ at liberty to infer, that the facta to 
which they are applied are false, or that the chapters in which 
tliey are detailed raust be spurious ? Are we authorised to 
affirm, that, because the precise words, which our Saviour is 
related, in a preceding example, to have uttered on the cross, 
are not to be discovered in the present text of the Old Testa- 
ment, — no such expression was ever used ; or that no such me- 
morable event as the crucifixion ever took place ? Does the 
want of coincidence in this and similar instances justify our 
discrediting the veracity of the whole work, or even our conr 
sidering that portion with which it is more immediately con- 
nected as the supposititious production of some subsequeot 
author? It must be acknowledged, indeed, that respecting the 
greater part of the New Testament, though the same circum- 
stance is frequently observable, these assertions have not been 
made, this mode of reasoning has not been adopted. But the 
first . two chapters of St. Matthew have been destined to en- 
counter a different treatment. Thus because a passage fröm 
one of the prophets, which in its primary import related to the 
release of the Israelites from their slavery in ,Egypt, is cited by 
the Evangelist in describing the return of our Lord from that 
country, a certain class of disputants contend, in the first place, 
that the quotation is completely misapplied ; and they then ven- 
ture to assume, that the whole account of theßight into Egypt 
is destitute of foundation. Again, because the distance of 
Ramah from Bethlehem has been imagined to be too great to 
allow of the application of the prophecy, which originally re- 
spected the captivity, to the event to which it is referred by 

> By comparing the followiog quotations in the New Testament with 
their corresponding passages in the Old, the same Observation may bc 
still farther exemplified. Matt. xi. 10. Matt. xxi. 4, 5. Matt, xxvii. 
9, 10. Luke vii. 27. The five foUowing, viz. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Mark iv, 
18. Luke viii. 10. John xii. 40. Acts xxviii. 26, 27., all relate to the 
same prophecy in Isaiah. John xix. 36. Acts xiii. 40, 41. Acts xv. 15| 
16, 17. and more particularly John vii. 37, 38. 
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the sacred historian, tbey not only question the genuineness of 
the chapter containing this narrative, bqt, encouraged bj thö 
silence of Joseph us, tbey attempt to prove, tbat tbe massacre 
of tbe infants recorded of Herod is a transaction by iio means 
entitied to serious belief. Tbis procedura, boweyei*, on the 
part of our adversaries, must beyond all doubt be deemed 
incon^istent with iinpartiality of inquiry, conlrary to tbeir own 
practica, on subjects unconnected witb religion, and justified 
neitber by tbe rules of legitioiate argumenta nor by tbe result of 
bistorical researcb. 

Tbus is tbe direct evidence in favor of tbe autbenticity of the 
first two cbapters of tbe gospel of St. Matthew submitted to 
the dispassionate decision of the reader, in conjunction with the 
replies to all tbe material objections which tbe subject has ex- 
cited. It appears almost impossible to rise from tbis examina« 
tion witbout acknowleging, tbat the positive arguments in favor 
of tbe affirmative side of tbe question possess the same validity 
with those adduced to establish (be genpineness of tbe rest of 
tbe New Testament, and tbat tbey are more than sufficient to 
overbalance tbe difficulties which have been placed in the oppo- 
site Scale. Nothing, in short, seems wanting to render tbe evi- 
dence as complete as tbe nature of the case will adroit, but the 
concurrent testimony of some of tbe early and invetei;ate 
enemies to the religion of Christ ;. and thi» auxiliary proof^ 
though by no means essential, we are able to produce. 

It has been shown, in tbe first place, tbat tbe two contro- 
verted cbapters are contained in every Greek manuscript of the 
four gospels which has reached the present times, with the 
exception of one of so modern a date as the fourteenth Century; 
in which, however, let it be observed, tbe genealogy alone is 
deiicient. But, even in this individual case, such is the com- 
mencement of the text of this gospel, as to render it in the 
highest degree probable, that the genealogy did actually exist 
in the prior manuscript, from which the present was imme- 
diately transcribed. With regard to those few manuscripts 
which have sufTered from the mutilation of accident, or the cor- 
rosions of time, no inference can be deduced from tbat circum- 
stance which would not equally aflFect many other parts of the 
New Testament, where suspicion has never for one moment 
been indulged.' In tbe next place, we have seen that the first 



» It should have been stated, that Tatian, one of the early heresiarchs 
of the second Century, omitted the genealogy in bis Harmony of tne^ 
Gospels, cüütled T^ ^»a Tio-irapouv fi&6yy»x«o», no loDger extant ; but the same 
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and second cbapters are also included in all tbe ancient and 
numerous versions, still extant, and still accessible to the exami- 
nation of ihe learned. Tbe aotiquity, indeed^ of these versioos 
varies considerably ; but we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that one of them was made at least as early as in the middleof 
the second Century, that another was in existence in the beshh 
ning of that Century, and that a tbird which, though now Tost, 
formed the baBis of tbe Latin Vulgate, is ascribed by the most 
competent judges to tbe same remote period. In a few Latin 
manuscripts, corrupt copies of tbe Latin Version, and of donbt- 
ful antiquity, the genealogy is separated by an interval frooi the 
reniainder of these cbapters. But since this novelty (for in no 
other instance is it to be discovered,) in all probability owed 
its origin to the difficulty feit by the copyists in reconciling the 
genealogy of St. Matthew with that of St. Luke, tbeir testi- 
mony cannot be received ; and the manuscripts themselves, 
compared with the celebrated versions made immediately from 
the Greek, are entitled to no authority whatever. In the third 
and last place, we have found that the strongest corroboration 
of the same point is afforded by the quotations from these 
cbapters preserved in the writings of the Christian fathers of the 
second, third, and succeeding centuries. But in addition to the 
concurrent testimony of these early Christian writers, we have 
in our possession that of the tbree most acute and formidable 
adversaries with whom the religion of Christ had to contend 
during the first ages of its progress. If it be obvious from the 
language of Celsus, the Epicurean philosopber, who floiirished 
in the second Century, that he considered these cbapters as 
genuine, we may rest persuaded that, with all bis animosity 
against the doctrines they disclose> and all the ingenuity by 
which he was characterised, he was unable to detect äiose 
marks of a spurious character, which were reserved to be dis* 
covered by the keener intellects of modern disputants. He 
certainly did accuse the Christians (in a passage preserved by 
Origen') of altering the original of the gospels, ** in tbree or 
four instances, or oftener/' in order to avcnd the force of the 
objections urged against them. At the same time, it is manifest 



aiithor from whom we derive this informatioo, (Theodoret) likewise 
jncntion» that Tatian rejected the genealogy in St. Luke, (the authoriU 
of which is now never called in (]uestion) " and every thing which 
showed Jesus to he the son of David accordiog to the flesh." His evi- 
dence, thereforc, is of no weight whatever. 
» Orig. contra Celsuro, üb. iL sect. 27. 
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that this could not apply to the chapters in question; because n6. 
possible alteration of the text, short of expunging the wbole> 
could have had the effect of removing the difficulties brought 
forward by their opponents^ or of satisfying the minds of the 
latter respecting tbe miraculous accounts to whicb they deci- 
dedly refused to yield their dssent. In trutfa> whether die Charge 
was well or ill founded^ as it regarded the other parts of the 
New Testament^ the addition of these two chapters (supposing 
them for a moment to be spurious) would, instead of obviating 
the objections of infidels, necessarily augment both their num- 
ber and their weight. That Celsus^ however^ did in fact en- 
tertain the belief of their authenticity, may be evidenced by 
indisputable references contained in the fragments of bis treatise^ 
as they are banded down to us by Origen. The Jew, who is 
represented by Celsus as arguing against tbe Christians^ observes 
(vide Orig.contra Celsum^ Uantab. 1658. p. 106.) '^These things 
we have alleged to you out ofyour own writings, not needing any 
other witnesses. Tbusyouare beaten with your own weapons/'" 
And in order to prove that he here refers to thefirst and secoiid 
chapters of St. Matthew^ as he afterwards does to other parts 
of the four gospels, we need only attend to some of the parti^- 
culars he has cited in the j>a8sages whicb Origen has happily 
preserved. Thus he mentions the incamation and birui of 
Christ, and that he was bom of a virgin ; the worship of the 
Magi ; the flight into Egypt ; and tbe siaughter of the infants. 
It is remarkable that the attacks of this acute Opponent of 
Christianity were almost entirely coqfined to the four gospels 
now in our possession^ though the apocryphal gospels at that 
period were very numerous: and with respect to the two 
chapters in controversy, it cannot^ be doubted for a moment 
that, had any substantial proof been produced by the Ebionites 
and other heretical sects prior to that period against their au- 
thenticity, Celsus would gladly bave availed himself of a cir- 
camstance so favorable to bis views. 

The testimony of Porphyry, who flourished in the earlier 
part of the third Century, is not less satisfactory, and derives 
additional importance from bis possessing more extensive learn- 
ing and sreater critical skill than Celsus. Tbougb the only 
part of bis works in existence consists of quotations from them 
by Jerom and others of tbe fathers, they sufficiently attest the . 
fact which it is our object to establish. Among the passages 



* Orig« contra Celsuni, pp. 22. SO. 32. 45. 51. 
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quoted by Jerom we meet wiiU an objection ag&inst the 
genealogy iu St. Matthew, founded on the necessily of re- 
peating one of the generations in order to complete the number 
specified by the livaiigelist. This difliculty lias been considered 
in a preceding pa;;e ; bat the circunistance of its being urged 
by Porphyry testifies, beyond all dispute, that the first chapter 
of St. Matthew, as it now Stands, was then considered as fonn- 
ing part of that gospel ; and it is a fair inference, that the second 
chapter, from its close connexion with the first, was regarded 
in the same light. 

To the evidence aiForded by these two celebrated heatheoB 
we may add the attestation of the emperor Julian as a power- 
ful corroboration in favor of the aflSrmative side of tbe question. 
His writings, indeed, liketheirs, have long been extinct, but nu- 
merous passages have been preserved by Cyril^ in his answer to 
Julian's attack on Christianity, confirniing, in the niostisatis- 
factory manner, the authenticity of the principal books of tbe 
New Testament, an<i what is more inimediatety to the point, of 
the two chapters in dispute. After censuring the manner of 
applying particular prophecies of the Old Testament, made 
use of by Christians, he makes this Observation :^ ^' Wben yoa 
reckon up the genealogy of Joseph, you carry it up to Judah; 
but you have not been able to continue this dexterously ; for 
Matthew and Luke have been showu to differ with one another 
respecting the genealogy/' This passage evidently indicatet 
his belief that the ßrst chapter was the compositibn of St. 
Matthew; and that he entertained tbe same opinion of tbe 
second chapter, is evinced by an Observation of St. Jerom in bis 
commentary on Hosea (ix. 1.):* *' The emperor Julian, in the 
seventh volume of his malicious work against tbe Christians, 
vents his calumny upon this passage, (Matt. ii. 14, 15.) and says, 
that the Evangelist Matthew has here transferred to Christ what 
was written of Israel, in order to impose upon the simplicity 
of the gentile converts to Christianity.^ Of Julian 's own opi- 
nion, therefore no doubt can exist for a moment ; and such was 
his virulence against the Christian faith, that had he heen able 
to adduce any proof subversive of the genuineness of this part 
of the New Testament, no motive can be assigned for his keep- 
ing it concealed. Actuated by the inveterate spirit wbich he 



« Lardner's Works, vol. viii. p. 397. 8vo. 

» Vidc Beirs Bnquiry into the Divine Missions of John the Baptist aod 
Jesus Christ. Introductory Arguments, p, 84. 
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never scrupled to display, he must unquestiooably have read and 
studied the works of Celsus ,and Porphyry;' and if any more 
conclusive arguments bad been advanced by them, we may rest 
assured that he would have urged them with all that Force which 
bis superior talents aud acuteness were so capable of exerting. 
Thus pow^ful tben is the evidence derived from these heathen 
adversaries to the religion of Christ. 

I have one additional testimony to adduce in confirmation of 
tbe.same point, which appears to me of singular importan^ce. 
It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact that Cerintbus, one of the 
earliest beretics, and who is usually placed in the ürst Century, 
is well known to have considered the genealogy of St. Matthew 
as forming part of the gorspel of that.£vangelist. It is distinctly 
stated in the works of Epiphanius that this Gnostic beresiarc^ 
and bis followers preferred the gospel of St. Matthew on ac- 
count of its genealogy ; and the following passage from the 
same fatber places tbe matter beyond all controversy :^ ^5 It is 
allowed by all that Cerintbus made use of the beginning of St. 
Mattbew's gospel, and from thence endeavpred to prove that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary." 

From the foregoing Statement of particulars, it foUows as a 
necessary deduction, that if these. chapters were surreptitiousy 
the interpolatiou could not have taken place during the life- 
time of St. Matthew, since, tbe autbentic copies of the aiUo- 
graph must, it is obvious, have been preserved witb tbe most 



' Should it be alleged, tbat it was impossible that Julian could have 
seen the works ofPorpbyryybecauseby a decree of Constantine the Great 
they were ordered to be destroyed; we answer, that this edict could have 
been only partiaüy carried into execution, since we^ find that anötber 
decree to tbe very same effect was made by Theodosius tbe younger in 
the year 449, eighty-six years after tbe deatb of Julian ! r. , . . 

* See the whole passage translated in Lardner's Works, voL ix. pp. 
3^2 — 339. 8vo. ed. The inconsistency of theUnitariaus is here not a little 
remarkable. Dr. Williams, in bis Free Enquiry, considers Tatian's 
Omission of tbe genealogy as unfavorable to its autbenticity. Tbe 
editorsofüie Lnproved Vernon, on the contrary, reject theauthority.of 
this heresiarch, because bis sentimentsare compl^telyadverse to tbe dpc- 
trine of tbe kumanity of Christ ; and they now ackuowledge St. Mattkap's 
genealogy to he gentäne, because they find that it was received by Cerin- 
tbus, wbo was notoriously bostile to the divinity of our Lord. If tbere 
be any difierence, tbe arguments in favor of tbe genealogy are not 
altogetber so forcible as tbose in support of tbe remaioder of tb^se 
chapters. Tbe Unitarians, however, adihit the former, and reject tbe 
latter. As long as the example of the Ebiohites is suitable to their 
views, they foUow it without hesitatioo ; tbe instant it becomes subver 
aive of their peculiar tenets, it is as decidedly condemned. 
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flcropulous care, and their Contents known to cvcry convcrt lo 
tbe Christian faith. Not only were transcripts of the Scrip. 
tures made for the use of the dijBfereut churcbes as they were 
gradualljT formed, but it is clear, from St. PauPs injunctions ob 
the subject, tbat it was the practice of the primitive believefs 
lo read tbem publicly in their religious assembliea ; ao tfaat no 
claudestine alteration in the text, no addition to tbe origmai, 
bowever trivial, could by any possibility have escaped detectioD. 
For the same reason, it would be preposterous to suppose that 
any attempt of the kind could have been made with the fiüntest 
faope of success, tili after the death of all the apostlea : and ai 
it is generally believed that St. John lived tili the close of tbe. 
first Century, the only interval for the execution of tbia chime- 
rical project would have been from the year 99i the period of 
that apostle's death, to the time when these chaptera are proved 
to have existed. But Cerinthus, to whom tbe earlieat refereoee 
to this disputed portion of Scripture can be traced^ flouriabed, 
according to the best chronologists, towards tbe latter eod of 
the first Century, and was contemporary with St« John, fij 
this fact alone the practicability of forgery is at once negatived; 
nor would the case be altered if it could be proved, (and it 
clearly never has been,) that Cerinthus did not exiat before the 
early part of the ensuing Century. But even takiog tbe inter- 
val> in which this fraudulent design couM have been effected, in 
its greatest latitude, and Computing it from the deatb of St^ 
John to tbe middle of the second Century, when the contro? 
verted chapters are indisputably contained in the versions of 
that date, and are quoted in the works of the fatbers tben living,— 
will the allegation of our opponents be rendered at all more 
credible i Lex us bear in mind that the copies o£ St. MatIbew'B 
autograph must during that period have been multiplied to a 
very great extent, in order to keep pace with the mcre^sing 
number of converts; aqd on the supposition that an aiddition ä 
so remarkable a nature could be effected, it must have .origioaled 
(as indeed has been affirmed) with some particalar sect, for 
Äe purpose of exalting, in the estimation of the worid, tbe 
person and^ character of the founder of their religion. Are. we 
tben to believe that the efforts of this party were attendßd with 
such complete success, as to induce the whole body of Cbna- 
tians, scattered in different parts of Europe and Asia, to con- 
sent to tbe admission of this fabricated narrative respecting tbe 
nativity of Christ» and to suffer it to be delivered down to 
their posterity as a genuine portion of the original gospel i Or 
is it possible to conceive tbat no mention either of tbe attempt 
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it'self, or of Ibe time wben it was made» should occor in tbe 
writings of that period^ and that even no allusion to it should 
be traced to tbe primitive fatbers of tbe cburcb^ or to tbeir 
immediate successors i Xbe very notion is preposterous. It ia 
true^ indeed, tbat these two cbapters were rejected by some of 
tbe EbioniteiSy aa we bave seen ; but it must be recoUected tbat 
tbe wbole of tbii aect formed but a very small portion of tbe 
early converts to Cbristiaoity ; and tbat even if tbe identity of 
tbeir gospel with that of St. Mattbew could be proved, sucb 
was tbe singularity of tbeir tenets, and sucb tbe licence tbey 
▼entured to take with tbe text of tbe sacred writings, tbat no 
autbority wbatever could be derived from tbeir example. As 
one instance of tbe unjustifiable prejudice of tbis beretical party^ 
we niay remark tbat tbey considered tbe great apostle of tbe 
gentiles to be notbing less tban an impostor, and tbat, as a 
necessary cönsequence, tbey discarded bis writings. Tbat tbe 
same persona tberefore sbould refiise to receive tbe commence- 
ment'of St. Mattbew's gospel^ can excite little surprise, and 
can certainly never be allowed to weäken its validity. 

Still more extraordinary is tbe total Omission of any mention of 
tfaisfraud, (supposingit to bavebeen perpetrated)in tbe argumenta 
advanced by tbe early opponents of Cbristianity • It is notorious 
tbat CelsuSy and Porpbyry, and Julian were all inveterate in 
tbeir disbelief of tbe divine origm of tbis religion, and were 
equally zealous and acute in devising means to effect its Subver- 
sion : and is it to be imagined tbat tbey would bave neglected 
so admirable an opportunity of exposing tbeir adversaries as 
any sucb frauduient attempt would bave presented to tbem i In 
truthy it is perfectly obvious tbat tbe motive which actuated 
those who rejected these disputed cbapters was not tbe want 
of evidence in proof of tbeir autbenticity, but tbe miraculoua 
nature of tbe facU which tbey detail. Wbat tben is tbe natural 
inference to be drawn firom these preroises i It amounts to 
notbing short of tbis, — ^that to believe that any plan of inter* 
pölating into tfae text of St. Mattbew's gospel, widely diffused 
as it tben was, so considerable a portion of our present text as 
that which is occupied by the iBrst and second cbapters, sbould 
have been successfully accomplished during the short interval 
which elapsed from the death of St. John to tbe commence- 
ment, or even middle of tfae second Century ; and furtber to 
believe tbat such a perilous fabrication,— -so extraordinary 
from tbe nature of tbe facta which it reiates, and so ex- 
posed to Observation from tbe prominent Situation in \ibicb it 
ip^ placed^--Hriiould be passed over in profound silence both 
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by the friends and the enemies of the CbrntiaB hiA^ would 
be an instänce of credulity to the last degree extravagant anA 

absurd. 

After tbis accumulation of ptoof> it must require objec- 
tions of a very different character from those usually advanced 
by sceptics, to sbake tbe firmness of our conviction^ or to ao- 
tbori^e the induigence of reasonable doubt. Unfortunately for 
our opponents on tbis occasion^ tbose which bave been ui^ 
against tbe first and second cbapters of St. Matthew äre founded 
on difficulties which eitber admit of a rational aolution, or 
which^ if they are allowed to possess any weight, must equally 
invalidate the autbenticity of other portions of Scripture, which 
are universally acknowleged to be tbe productiona of the 
writers to wbom they are attributed. But even were tbe diflS- 
culties alleged as formidable as they are contended to be, still 
we fnaintain, tbat so preponderating is the positive emdence 
which bas been bere addiiced, tbat the rejection of tbe fact it 
is brought to establisb, would be in direct Opposition to eveiy 
principle of sound reasoning and impartial discussion. 

It häs been asked indeed, by those wbo advocate the opposite 
side of tbe question, wby any degree of apprehension sfaould be 
excited by tbe exclusion of these cbapters from the sacred 
canon, since they disclose no doctrine wbich may not be found 
in some other part of Scripture. Are not the objectiöns to 
Revdation, they observe, by tbis roeans evidently diminished, 
and the Opposition of Deists rendered less justifiable, and less 
pregnant with danger ? Tbe removal of every needless obstacle 
to the reception of the faith we profess^ is uoquestionably an 
object greatly to be desired ; but the wfaole tenor of tbe fore- 
going inquiry bas amply testified, tbat the present is not one of 
those cases to which the remark can with justice be applied. 
If we except those deluded slaves of fanaticism who lay claim 
to an extraordinary efFusion of the Holy Spirit^ and who boäst 
tbat they receive no doctrine of the certainty of which they are 
not convinced by a divine inipuise, it is universally admitted by 
protestarits, thät the truth of Cbristianity is incapable of being. 
proved in any other manner thän by human testimony. By 
this alone we learn, that eighteen centuries from tbe priesent 
time^ twelve men, uneducated inbabitants of Judea, of irre- 
proachable integrity and sound understanding, submitted to a 
life of suffering and hardship for the sake of propagating a 
religion by which they could acquire neither wealth, power, 
nor repiitalion ; and for which, rather than renounce their 
persuasion of its divine origin, ihey cheerfuUy incurred persecu^ 
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cution and deatb«' By testimonj alooe, we'c«n asc^itaiii the 
reality of tbe miracles and the accomplisbinent of the propheciea 
attributed tb the great Founder of the Christian Faitb. And^ by 
what other mode of prpof can we be assured that the compo- 
sitions wbicD describe these transactio^is were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, and that they bave reached the 
presenl times without any alteration that can affect either the 
doctrines wfaich they deliver, or the facts they detail? What- 
ever, then^ tends to lessen our confidence in the attestations of 
competent and impartial witnesses^ — whatever would encourage 
US to discredit their concurrent testimony to events not incon- 
sistent with human reason^ — must in the same proportion en- 
danger the stability of the religion of Christ. 

We maintain, that the direct testimony in support of the first 
two chapters of St. Matthew is of the same nature and the 
same efficacy^ as that which is produced to authenticate the other 
parts of the New Testament ; and that the objections^ derived 
from the disorepancy of some of the quotations which they 
contain with their corresponding passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures^ can never be allowed, evenwhen taken in their 
utmost latitude, to alter the credibility of the positive evidence 
confessedly in our possession. And hence we feel ourselves 
authorised to a£Srm that the understandings ofthose, who deny 
that these chapters are the genuine production of the author of 
the remainder of this gospel, are^ in tbis case^ most inconsistently ^ 



' There is a remarkable saying of Voltaire on this subject recorded 
in bis Life byCondorcet, which serves to show the enn^ity of this Singular 
character against Christianity^and to lead iis at the same time to reflect 
how unavauing have been his efiPorts to destroy its evidence : '< Je suis 
las,'' di$ait.il un jour, <' de leur entendre repeter que douze hommes ont 
suffi pour etablir le Ciiristianisme, et J*ai envie de leur prouver qu'il n'en 
faut qu'un pour le detruire." Edit. printed atKehl, p. 113. Never was 
there a wish more happily disappointed ! 

Beyond all question, the most formidable objection against the truth 
of Christianity is that which was ad?anced by Hume^ and which main- 
tained that no human testimony can be sufBcient to sanction our belief 
of any fact not conformable to the experience of the great mass of 
mankind. Had it been possible to establish the validity of this position, 
it would certaiuly have proved fatal to the religion of Christ; hut with 
all the plausibiÜty with which it is proposed, and all the labored inge- 
niiity by which it is defended, there is no sophism in science which ad- 
mits of a more decisive anbwer, or which has received a more complete 
confutation from eminent writers. Among the numerous replies to thi» 
boasted argument of our English historian, we are perhaps indcbted for 
the most successful exposure of its fallacy, to the powerful reasoning of 
Df. Campbell aad Bishop Douglas. 
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ioflueoced by a ieai degree of evidence in prafercnce to a 
greater. 

Not roiuay years have elapsed aince an eminent sciiolar, whoM 
distiDguisbed talents and classical attainments claüped univeml 
respecty ventured to dispute the Foundation of tbe populär be- 
lief in the existence of ancient Troy. From tbe want of coio* 
cidence between the present geography of the Troad, and tbd 
descriptions of Homer, in conjunction witb otber collateral 
argumentt, he endeavoured to prove that this celebrated citj 
\i*a8 nothing more than the creation of the poet's miud, and tbit 
tbe siege by which it is described to have been annibilated| 
and wbich will ever form an «ra in the annals of Oreece, bis 
no more claim to our serious credence than tbe fictions of 
romance.' To this bold hypothesis it has been justly objectedi 
tbat, in addition to its deficiency of proof» it tends to aubvert 
tbe basis of all historical testimony, and to generate an iDdi8cri«> 
minate scepticism respecting the remote transactiont of past 
ages. And if this complaint be well founded, in a case wbere 
tbe higher interests of mankind cannot be affecled, it mu$t, 
surely be attended with consequences the most injurioas, to 
suffer a few apparent incongruities to outweigb tbe nnited at» 
testation of former times, respecting a portion of Scriptore so 
long r^ceived as that which has been the subject of tbe present 
examination. What is it in effect^ but to cberish a sptrit of 
groundless disbelief, by magnifying circumstances of minor im- 
portance into substantial and overwhelming objections ? . 

It has long been a complaint« which, though become trite 
from repetition^ still forces itself on our notice, that so perfectly 
obscured are the understandings of some men on controversiaL 
points of theology, that no argumenta however conclusive« no 
evidence however luminous and unperplexed, can persuade them 
to abandon the most chimerical tenets when promulgated by 
their own party, or to discern the most palpable errors in the 
reasoning of tbose who stand forward in their defence. And 
yet, under the malignant influence of the same disposition, the 
most trivial objections urged against the opposite side of tbe 
question, — circumstances which on any otber occasion would be 
regarded as too frivolous to claim attention, — are deemed abun- 
dantly sufficient to satisfy every unbiassed mind, and to esta» 
blish a füll conviction of the folly and weakness of tbose to 
whom they are opposed. The juslness of these remarks is but 



» Br^anfs ** Dissertation on the Siege of Ancient Troy," &c. 
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too well exemplified in thd discussion before us. We inay feel 
perhaps some degree of astonishment that proofs so little liablc! 
to misconceptioQ as those Which have been detailed in the pre- 
ceding pages^ should meet with resistance ; we may regret that 
difficulties capable af being so easily solved^ should in the 
opinion of our adversaries sanction the disbelief of any part of 
the sacred volume ; but in extending our inquiries^ we perceive 
that these effects are not altogether so unaccountable^ as we 
might^ at first, be led to imagine. The great majority of those 
who deny the authenticity of this portion of St. Matthew, we 
must call to our recollection, likewise deny the divinity of 
Christ. But in these very chapters is contained the history of 
our Lord's miraculous brrth, which, if true, must prove fatal to 
the hypothesis framed by the Unitarians. That this fact has 
operated as the principal cause of the Opposition which ha$ 
been made to thie chapters in question^ is rendered clear by the 
conduct of the same individuals in controverting the authority 
of the two first chapters of St. Luke's gospel, which confirni 
Ihe account of the former evangelist respecting our Saviour's 
nativity. To what an extent the spirit of scepticism will con- 
duct those who have submitted to its control, some idea may 
be formed by adverting to the attempt which has been made to 
expunge from the text of the sacred books whatever is disco;- 
Tered to be hostile to their views. In the present instance, 
the only fact which they have been able to bring forward, wear- 
ing the faintest semblance of external evidence^ is, that the first 
and second chapters of St. Luke's gospel were rejected by the 
Marcionites. But whoever possesses any acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history must be well aware that the followers of 
Marcion' were always considered as heretics notoriously de- 



> To be convinced of the folly of placing any confidence in the opi- 
nions and practice of this aect, it is only necessary that we should re- 
coUect that they rejected all the gospels except that of St. Luke, and 
that ^ven from this they expunged not only the first and second chap- 
ters, but several other passages, inconsistent with their tenets. In 
several instances also they altered the text of this gospel. It is a Sin- 
gular fact, and which is alone decisive of the question, that TertuUian, 
who wrote a treatise expressly in answer to Marcion and his adherents, 
has not even hinted at the slightest evidence brought forward by this sect 
to authorise their rejecting so niaterial apart of the text of St. Luke. The 
whole subject, however, has undergone a minute investigation by Dr. 
Loeffler, a Germaa divine, who is led to the conclusion (in which 
Bishop Marsh fuily concurs) that the copy made use of by Marcion was 
not, in truth, St. Luke's gospel, but some apocryphal gospel, which con- 

VOL. XXXIU. Cl. Jl. NO. LXVI. T 
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▼iating from the primitive purity of the Christian faith, and 
consequently could never afFord the slightest authority for the 
conduct of the church in after age9 of the world. The argu- 
ment derived from ancient manuscripts, versions, and quotations 
in the writings of the Fathers^ is not even pretended to be de- 
fective ; and these determined controvertists are therefore com- 
pelied to resort to their accustomed plan of pointing out incon- 
sistencies which are easily reconciled, and of supposing difficul- 
ties where none are to be found. Such is the frequent result 
of that restless love of novelty, by which many are induced to 
reject the well-founded opinions of those around them^ and to 
Substitute in their place the bold and unauthorised conjectures 
of their own distorted imaginations ! And such is the close 
alliance which too öften subsists between scepticism and cre- 
dulity! 

Leaving the follies, the prejudices, and the infatuation whick 
too often characterise the various sects and parties of religion^ to 
their own fate^ it is the imperious duty of the sober and dis- 
passionate inquirer after truth, patiently to scrutinise the testh 
mony relating to these controverted chapters of St. Matthew, 
unmindful of their connexion with any system bf belief^ and 
without any reference to the consequences which the investiga- 
tion may produce. If after a deliberate and fair examination 
the united proofs in their support shall be found, as I am per- 
suaded they will he, to outweigh every objection which ioge- 
nuity can devise, or animosity suggest ; if the latter sfaall be 
discovered to be altogether trifling and insignificant wheii 
compared with the former; then must the authenticiity of Ais 



tained much matter in common with it. BelFs Argum. p. 64. ; Laidner, 
vol. ix. p.859, 8vo.; Marsh's Michaelis, vol. i. p. 37. and vol. iv. p. 159. 
But the objection chiefly insisted on by the later Unitariao writers is 
derived from Luke iii. 23, by which they attempi to show that Herod 
died two or even three years before onr Saviour's birth. This has beeo 
ftilly confuted in a former note ; and whoever has read the admirable 
remarks of Dr. Paley on the discrepancies of the different gospels, will 
know how to estimate theskill and the intentions of those persons wbo 
regardan inconsistency in chronolo^ as sufScient to discredit the whole 
narrative in which it is found. It is also deservingof Observation tbat 
the Unitarians themselves differ on this point. Neither Williams, nor 
Priestley, nor Evanson, though they decidedly reject the introductory 
chapters both of St. Macthew*s and St. Luke's gospels, make the faiotest 
ailusion to this chronological difficulty ; and if its importance is thus 
unduly magnified by the Unitarians of the present day, it probably 
arises from their distrusting the soundness of the arguments empJoyed 
by their predecessors. 
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portion of Scripture be admitted witbout reserve, and tbe 
doctrines which are tbere unfoided be cordially embraced. 

To piirsue any other mode of conduct^ would be at oncc to 
violate tbe laws of sound criticisni, to annihilate one of the 
primary sources of rational coivviction/and to countenance the 
introdüction of principles, whicb^ if universally received^ would 
speedily effect the Subversion of that sacred citadel in which 
are deposited the Standard of our faith^ and tbe charter of our 
hopes. 
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FLA VII MEROBAUDIS CARMINUM Oratio- 
nisque ReliquuB, ex Membranis Sangalknsibus editce 
a B. G. NiEBUHRio, C. F. St. Gallen, 1824. 

C/OUNSELLORof State Niebuhr, long since celebrated in the 
republic of letters^ continues gathering laureis in a field^ which^ 
since bis edition of Fronto, be never entered on witbout increas- 
ing bis celebrity. He b^s lately enriched Latin literature with 
a new Anecdoton, containing fragments of.poems, and of.a 
discourse, composed, to all appearance, by Flavius Merobaudes 
-— wortby of attention in niore than one respect. It is a codex 
rescriptus, from a German library, wbose treasures of monu- 
ments from antiquity are for tbe most part yet unknown. Mr. 
V. Ärx^ the worthy director of the Semiuary at St. Gallen, 
,excited by tbe interesting results of the researcbes in several 
Italian libraries, bad reviewed the numerous Codices fornierly 
beloDging to the Chapter, and pointed out among them several 
Codices rescriptos^ which he tried to examine and appreciate 
according to their contents. Mr. Niebuhri at that tinie on bis 
return to Germany, inquired after resources for bis inteuded 
new edition of Charisius. Mr. V. Arx not ouly satisfied bim 
in tbis respect, but also communicated to bim bis discoveries. 
At last, prevented, by the increasing weakness of bis sight, from 
compieting the investigation, he left the wbole business to the 
more experienced scbolar. 

The Ms. No. 908 bad, among those which were reviewed, 
been marked out, as undoubtedly containing something new and 
interesting. It belongs to the ninth century^.and forms part of 
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a coosiderable Volume^ for the roaterials of wbicb old codice» 
had been indiscriminately made use of. For the wbole Ms^ 
%vith the exception of a few leaves, is made up of parts, or 
rather fragnients of old Codices, to which necessity and accident 
have given the present shape. Over the original characters^ 
Mrbich the ordinary means were employed to efface, or at leaat 
to render illegible, we read now a Latin glossarium^ of a veiy 
subordinate value^although an ineditum one, which it mightoot 
be altogether uninteresting to examiue more closely. The yca- 
tiges of the older characters exhibit, as far as it is possible to 
decipher them^ subjects partly liturgical, partly medicinal, and 
partly also theological. Amidst them there are tbose leaves 
from which the fragments above-mentioned are taken^ and to 
which Mr. Niebuhr has, in preference, devoted bis attention. 

These leaves amount to no more than eight ; of which four 
at least may have belonged to the same section {ad octavum 
libri discerpti quaternionem), as the contents, though not regu- 
larly continued, are yet of a nature nearly related. Even these, 
howevery are not preserved entire, but curtailed on two sides^ 
in Order to give them the present form ; a circumstancei \q 
vhich the extent even of the small part which has been savedtt 
considerably diminished. 

The parchment is of the most delicate kind ; the letters uocial, 
reminding us of the celebrated Veronese codex of CaJHS ; and 
the whole codex^ to all appearance, originating in tbe fiftk 
Century. 

The preserved fragments, which have .been publisbed by Mr. 
N., amount to seven ; five poetical^ and two in prose, tbe latter 
undoubtedly parts of one and the same rhetorical compositioD. 
Carmen 1, of twenty-three lines^in the elegiac metre; Carmen 
£y of fourteen lines, the commencement of which is mutilated, 
both addressed to the Emperor Valentinian 111. ; Carmen 3, 
of seven lines, likewise fragmentary. ; Carmen 4, of forty-six 
Hnes. Then follow orationis de laudibus Aitii fragmentum 
1 et 2. At last Carmen 5, superscribed Epii P^eto, of 
197 hexameters. The text has been accurateiy printed after the 
Ms.> the pecüliarities of which are carefully noticed ; notes have 
been added, sufiicient to illustrate the text^ though perhaps to 
a less extent than may be desirable. (Mr. N. apologises for this 
from the want of the requisite resources.) This short commentary 
also« no less than bis other writings, exhibits the extensive leam- 
ing of Mr. N„ and in particular, bis eminent attainments in 
historical criticism. « 

The sad condition of the leaves, which have furnished these 
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fragments, has firequenüy placed Mr. N. under the neces$it3r of 
suppiying by conjecture partly the commencement, partly the 
«nd of the verses and lines. Tbis has been done^ especially in 
the first fragment, and even to a greater extent in Caroi. 5, 
from V. 50-97>>and likewise from 144 to the end. About 
these supplementa hypercritical readers only, we think, will 
quarrel with the editor. 

All these pieces or fragments may be rightly said to consti- 
tute a whole, on account of their having for tbeir object one 
person^ Flavius A'etiuSj whose biography they enrich with 
some new and very interesting traits. By this circiimstance 
the time, wben the author of these compositions lived, is pretty 
exactly fixed ; namely, in the early part of the fifth Century. 

The name of the author is not oientioned either in the poems 
or the panegyric^ (for as such this discourse appears even in the 
form of fragments ;) but a remarkable parallel, occurring in the 
latter, may lead to discover it. Mr. N. follows this vestige^ 
and attempts, by a conjecture^ which canuot be otherwise 
called tban very ingenious^ to find out the true name of the 
author. There is a passage in the fragments of the speech, 
whieh occurs, almost in the same words^ in a table of marble, 
discovered about ten years ago^ by digging on the Foro Ulpio 
at Rome. It is an inscription on the base of a statue erected 
in honor of Flavius Merobaudes. This inscription, which has 
been illustrated by Mr. Fea^ and of which Mr. *Niebuhr gives 
an exact copy in the commentary of the announced book, not 
pnly mentions the name, but gives also a detailed account 
of the merits of Flavius Merobaudes. The words, dedicata 
IIL Kai. Aug. Conss. DD. NN. Theodosio XV. et Falen- 
tiniano II IL, point out the year 435, at which time, in all 
probability, the panegyric also was pronounced. 

As to the discourse, therefore, every doubt might be con- 
sidefed as removed ; but as to the poems, there is still some 
matter of just scruple. For the manner in which the leamed 
counsellor of State has attempted to clear it, we refer. our 
readers to the bock itself. 

We conclude this announcement with the following rcmarks : 
A Merobaudes is mentioned in Fabricii Biblioth. Lat. Med. et 
Inf. MX2X. tom. 5. pag.2l2. (of the German editor), as a Spanish 
Scholar, to whom Fabricius ascribes a poem, beginning with 
the words, Proles vera Dei antiquior omnibus annis. The 
author of the Bibliotheca considers tbis Merobaudes, and one 
mentioned by Idacius ad a. 427*9 to be the same person. The 
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Words of Idacius are : MerobaudeSf natu nobitis et ehquentia 
merito vel maxime in poematis studio veteribus comparandus 
(comp. Niebur, p. Praef. ix), testimonio ktiam provec- 
TU8 sTATUARUM. These words admit of no otlier rcfercnce 
tlian to our Flavius Merobaudesi aiithor of ihe announced 
compositions, of whom Boethius also speaks several times wirh 
great respect : vide Comment. in Topica Cicer. iv. p. 807>aQd 
V. p, 835, of the Basil edition of 1570. 
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BALTHASSARIS CASTILIONIlPatriciiMan- 
tuani^ Carminaf et alia Opuscula^ aucta^ emendaid^ 
et illustrata. In Padova^ 1733. 



[Concludedfrom No, LXF."] 

X HERE 18, lastljr, another sort of poetry, which does not,or atleast 
ought not to rank so high as those we have before attempted to 
point out. It is not diversified or ennöbled by luxuriaut imagerj, 
subliraity of thought, or powerful language, but acquires all 
its attractions from the total absence of all meretriciGUs onuh 
ment, a certain '* curiosa felicitas" of expression^ simplicity, 
sensibility, and pathos. It is best adapted for amatory poetry, 
and is in fact the very style which the greatest masters of that 
art have adopted. The most perfect specimens of tbis depart« 
ment of poetry are, we think, the £pistles of Ovid, the Eloise 
of Pope ; and, though last, not leieist, the Elegies of the eloquetil 
and impassioned Tibullus. It is a species of writiog which 
speaks more to the heart than the innagination, — which awakenst 
our sympathies, instead of our energies, — and which elicits no 
emotions of wonder, rapture, or admiration, but only the kindly 
and gentle overflowings of a susceptible heart. How exqui-* 
sitely beautiful and simple is the exclamation of Zelika in Lalla 
Rookh» when she is urged by her lover to fly from the snares of 
the tyrant, who had first deceived, and then betrayed and riiined 
her ! 

" What ! take the lost one with thce ? — let her rove 
By ihy dear side, as in those days of love, 
Wheii we wcre both so happy, both so pure /" 
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Ho w natural« and yet how feeling the expression of Tibullus ! 

^Non €go totus abesset anior^ sed mutuus esset, 
Orabam ; nee te posse carete veÜmJ' 

And how thrilling are the emotions sumtnoned up by the sim- 
ple and unadorned words of the gentle Hypermnestra ! 

" I, pedes quo te rapiunt et aur». 
Dum favet nox, et Venus ; i secundo 
Omine ; et nostri memorem sepulchro 

Sedpe querelamJ* 

Numerous as the favorers of this style of poetry are, and much 
as we ourselves admire it, we still cannot but think that it 
ought not to be placed in competition witb those before enu- 
merated ; and for this reason, that it partakes of less inspi- 
ration, as it is more nearly aliied to prose^ resting its whole 
merits on the appeals which it makes to the heart and feelings. 
It is the poetry of unadorned nature; and is immediately de- 
faced^ when it becomes loaded with gaudy trappings and 
sweliing sounds. It is the poetry of Burns. But can he 
compete with a genius such as Shakspeare i Burns is the na- 
tional poet of Scotland — Shakspeare the poet of no age or 
country^ but all countries and all time. 

These in our opinion are the necessary constituents of poetry ; 
and indeed it will be difficult to find any one (we speak in 
course ofpoets, not rhymesters) who is not remarkable for^ or 
whose pecüliar talent is not. characterised by, one of these four 
qualities. He who can combine them all must ever stand super- 
eminent ; and the Station to be assigned to others ought to be 
determined according as they possess the highest or lowest of 
these attributes. The poetry of the Iliad consists principally 
in the force, beauty, and copiousness of the language^ the 
striking contrast of character, and the variety of incident. The 
Iliad, and Gerusalemme Liberata^ are rather the works of a 
highly cultivated taste, and active fancy, than the sublime 
inspirations of real poetry. The Lusiad is somewhat of the 
same order, except that it abounds in strong and nervous sentit 
ment^ which we in vain seek for in either of the two preceding 
poems. Milton and Dante had more sublimity^ more of real 
Inspiration^ grander ideas^ and more powerful language at 
command than any of these great masters of epic poetry; and 
in our opinion are decidedly superior to them all. 

We have already taken so much room in explaining our 
sentiments relative to the necessary qualities of poetry in gene- 
rale that we must defer all particular consideration of the modern 
Latin poets until our next paper. Having now cleared away 
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the underwood that entangled our path> ai|d having^as we tru$t, 
fully explained the virtues of the touchstone^ which we iDtend 
to apply as a test of poetical merit^ we shall be enabled to 
discuss more fully and clearly th^ beauties and defects of Latin 
poetry. both ancient and modern, and to decide more correctiy 
the rank which it is entitled to hold amongst the otber various 
departments of literature. 

Of Castiglione hinaself, as his Latin poems are not very 
numerous^ we shall make but two extracts ; but which, we trust, 
will prove a sufiBcient inducement to our readers to commence 
a better acquaintance with him. As far as regards bis merits as 
ä poet, we think he has been in general overrated. Castiglione 
was not born a poet : and we are the more confirmed in this 
opinion by a perusal of bis Italian poems, in which he had no 
such difSculties as that of writing in a foreigu idiom to contend 
with ; but the most melodious and most poetical of all modern 
languages already formed and finished to bis hand. His Latin 
poems are indeed decidedly superior both in spirit and elegance 
to those which he wrote in his own tongue ; in itself a strong 
proof that he had more of art than genuine inspiration. We 
consider him to hold a middle Station amongst the modern 
Latinists, inferior to none for purity or elegance of expression, 
but often surpasded in fertility of Imagination and poetic diction. 
As an imitator he will always be looked up to ; but his claims 
to any originality or individuality of genius are far from being 
well founded or even satisiactory. He has little fancy, and less 
command of imagery, but is always graceful, and sometimes 
even touching and pathetic. His taste was truly classical ; 
his judgment sound and mature ; and this enables him always to 
please, if he does not astonish. Like our own Addison, his 
prose is more beautiful, more ornamental^ and even more poe- 
ticaly than his verse ; and like the same great man, his Latin 
Verses are better than those composed in his mother-tongue. 
In short, whatever rank we may assign to him amongst the 
worthies of modern Latin, he will always be read with pleasure, 
and remembered with gratitude. 

The poem we are about to extract has been wrongly attri- 
buted by Brokhusius, and some other great scholars,.to the wife 
of Castiglione, Hippolyte Taurelia, who certäinly wrote several 
piecesy but they were all in her own tongue. This error is 
corrected in our edition. Of all Castiglione's '^ Carmina/' this 
elegy is, in our opinion, decidedly the best. There is more 
iimplicity and pathos in it, and the imitatioa is less palpable 
and glaring. The exclamation — 
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^ Hei mihi, quam dispar nuBc mea vila tuae est !'' 
is exquisitely tender and natural, and worthy of any of the 
greatest masters of elegiac poetry. Our author appears to have 
taken Propert. Eleg. iii. IIb. 4. as bis model ; but the style 
reminds us more forcibly of the simplicity and deep feeling of 
Tibullus^ thau the frigid and erudite love-making of Propertius 
and his school. 

Balthassaris Castilionis Elegia, quafingit Hippolyten suam 

ad se ipsum scribentem. 

' '* Hippolyte mittit mandata hxc Castilioni ; 

Addidärara imprudens, hei mihi, paene suo. 
Te tua Roma tenet, mihi quam narrare solebas 

Unam delicias esse hominum, atque deiim. 
lf)C quoque nunc major, quod magoo est aucta Leone,^ 

Tam bene pacati qui imperium orbis habet. 
Hie tibi nee desunt celeberrima turba sodales ; 

Apta oculos etiam miilta tenere tuos. 
Nam modo tot priscs spectas miracula geotis, 

Heroum et titulis clara trophsea suis ; 
Nuuc Vaticani surgentia marmore templa^ 

Et qu£ porticibus aurea tecta nitent : 
Irrieuos fontes, hortosque, et amoena vireta, 

Plurima quffi umbroso margine Tybris habet. 
Utque ferunt, coeiu convivia Ista frequenti, 

£t celebras lentis otia mista jocis. 
Aut cithara aestivum attenuas cantuque calorem; 

Hei mihi ! quam dispar jiunc mea vita tuse est. 
. Nee mihi displicednt (|u» sunt tibi grata ; sed ipsa est 

Te sine lux oculis paene inimica meis. 
Non auro, aut gemma caput exornare nitenti 

Me juvat, aut Arabo s|Mirgere odore comas ; 
Non celebres ludos festis spectare diebns, 

Cum populi complet densa corqna forum; 
Et ferus in media exultat gladiator arena, 

Hasta coDCurrit vel cataphractus eques. 
^ Sola tuos vultus referens, Raphaelis imago 

Picta manu curas allevat usque meas. 
Huic ego delicias facio, arrideoque,^ jocorque, 

AUoquor et, tanquam reddere verba queat. 
Assensu, nutuque mihi ssepe illa videtur 
Dicere velle aliquid, et tua verba loqui. 
Agnoscit, balboque patrem puer ore saiutat : 
Hoc solor longos, decipioc^ue dies* 



* Hxc Arethusa suo mittit mandata Lycotae, 
Cum töties absis, si potes esse mens. — Prep« Eleg* iv. 3. 
* Pope Leo X. 

3 Propert, Eleg. iv. 11, 91. Ovid. Heroid. tii. 99. xiii, 152. 
4- This false quantity is in all the editions, which we have consulted, 
plorantibus quidem Musis. 
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At quicumque istinc ad nos accesserit hospet, 

Hunc e^o quid dicas, quid faciasne, rogo. 
CuDcta mihi de te incutiunt audita timorem; 

Vano etiam abseotes saepe timore pavent. 
Sed mihi nescio quis narravit saspe tumultus^ 

Miscerique neces per forai perqae vias ; 
Cum populi pars hsc Ursum, pars illa Colunmam 

Invocaty et trepida corripit arma maou. 
Ne tUy ne, qusBso^ tantis te immilte periclis; 

Sat tibi 81t, tuto posse redire domuob. 
Rorase etiam fama e&t cultas babitare puellasy 

Sed quffi lascivo turpiter ignö caleiit« 
Ulis venalis forma est, corpusque, pudorque; 

His tu blanditiis ue capiare, cave. 
Sed Disi jam captum blanda haec te viDcla tenerent. 

Tarn longas absens non paterere moras. 
Nam memini, cum te vivum jurare solebas, 

Non me, si cupias^ posse carere diu. 
Vivis, Castilion ; vivasque beatius opto ; 

Nee tibi jam durum est me caruisse diu. 
Cur tua mutata est ieitur mens ? cur prior ille, 

nie tuo nostri corde refrixit amor ? 
Cur tibi nunc videor vilis? nee, ut ante solebam, 

Digna, tori sociam quam patiare tui ? 
Scilicet in ventos promissa abiere, fidesque, 

A nostris simul ac vestri abiere oculi. 
Et tibi nunc subeunt forsan fastidia nostri^ 

£t ^rave jam Hippolytes nomen in aure tua est« . 
^ Me tibiy teque mihi sors, et Deus ipse dedere ; 

Quidnam igitur nobis dissidium esse potest.' 
Verum ut me fugias, patriam fugis, improbe? oec te-* 

Cara parens, nati uec pia cura tenet ? 
Quid queror ? en tua scribenti epistola venit, 

Grata qoidem, dictis si modo certa fides; 
Te nostri desiderio languere, pedemque 

Quam primum ad patrios velle referre lares ; 
Torquerique mora, sed magni jussa Leonis 

Jamdudum reditus detinuisse tuos. 
His C'gp perlectis, sie ad tua verba revixi, 

Surgere ut aestivis imbribus herba solet. 
Quse licet ex toto non ausim vera fateri^ 

Qualiacumque tarnen credulitate juvant. 
Credam ego quod fieri cupio, votisque favebo 

Ipsa meis ; vera haec quis vetet esse tarnen ? 
Nee tibi sunt praecordia ferrea, nee tibi dura 

Ubera in Alpinis cautibus ursa dedit. 
Nee culpanda tua est mora^ nam praecepta deorum 

Non fasy iiec tut um est spernere velle homini. 
Esse tarnen fertur dementia tanta Leonis, 

Ut facili humanas audiat aure preces; 
Tu modo et illius numen veneratus adora, 

Pronaque sacratis oscula da pedibus. 
Cumque tua attuleris supplex vota, adjice nostra, 

Atque meo largas nomine funde preces. 
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Aut jubeat te jam properare ad moBoia Mantüsi 

Aut me Romaoas tecum habitare domos* 
Namque ego sum sine te, veluti spoliata magistro 

C vmba, proceilosi quam rapit unda maria. 
£t data cum tibtsim utroque orba puella parente, 

* Solus tu mibi vir, solus uterque parens. 
Nunc nimis ingrata est vita haec mibi; namque ego tantum 

^ Tecum viyere amem, tecum obeamc|ue übens. 
Prasstabit veniam mitis deus ille roganti, 

Auspiciisque bonis, et bene, dicit, eas. 
Ocyus huc celeres maonos conscende, viator, 

Atque moras omnes rumpe, viamque von, 
Te l»ta excipiet, festisque ornata coronisy 

Et domini adventum sentiet ipsa domus. 
^ Vota ezo persolvam teroplo, inscribamque tabellae ; 

Hippol^te, salvi coDJugis ob reditum/' 

Our second extract is altogether of a different style ; but not 
less deserving of our wärmest approbation. It is a bappy 
imitation of the best and purest writing of Propertius ; pos- 
sessing all bis elegance and sprightliness^ witbout tbat affected 
and excessive display of learning^ wbich too often cbills tbe 
flow of tbe Roman poet. Tbougb an imitation, it is as an 
imitation sbould be — not a servile copy of any particular set 
of phrases and sentiments, recooked and seryed up for tbe 
twentietb time, tili they become flat and insipid ; but ratber 
betokening a congeniality of tbougb t and feeling, caugbt perhaps 
from the inspirations of söme master-band, and yet breatbing 
tbe fresbness and spirit of an original. 

jid puellam in littore ambulantem. 

*' Ad mare ne accedas propius, mea vita ; protervos 

Nimirum, et turpes continet unda deos. 
Hi rapiunt, si quam incautam aspexere puellam 

Securos bibulo littore ferre gradus. 
Quin etiam in siccum exsiliunt saepe, agmine facto, 

Atque abigunt captos ad sua regna homines. 
Tum si qua est inter prsedam formosa puella, 

Tantum hsec non subito piscibus esca datur ; 
Sed miseram foedis male habent complexibus omnes^ 

Invitamque jubent hispida raonstra pati. 
Os informe illis, rictUD, ocnlique minaces, 

Asperaque anguino cortice membra rigent. 
Barba impexa, ingens, alga limoque virenti 

Oblita, oletque gravi lurida odore coma. 

> Tu mihi sola domüs, tu, Cynthia, sola penates. 

Propert« Eleg.i. 11, 24. 
* Horat. Od. iii. 9. ult. 

^ Armaque cum tulero porise vOtiva Capenile, 
Subscribam : Salvo grata puella viro. 

Propert. Eleg. iv. 5.1^. 
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Hos tu seu piscefl^ seu monstra obscCBoa rockte, ' "' 

Sive deos, mavis ; si sapis, ipsa eave. 
Nee tibi 8it tanti, pictos legisse lapillos» 

Ut pereas magno, vita, dolore meo. 
Quin potius diversi abeamus ; respice, ut antrum 

Ad dextram viridi protegit umbra solo. 
Decurrit rivus gelidis argenteus undis^ 

Pictaque odorato flore renidet humus. 
Iroininet et fonti multa neraus ilice densunii 

Et volucres liquido gutture dulce canunt. 
Hie poteris tuto moili requieseere in herba 

Propter aquam, et niveos arone lavare pedes. 
Tu mihi serta tuis contexta coloribus; ipse 

Texta meis contra mox tibi serta legam. 
Floribusy et roseia crinem reüimita curoUis, 

Et comto iocedes conspicienda sinn. 
Poplite deinde tenus surcincta imitabere Nyrophas; 

Obvia marmoreum deteget aura latus. 
SilvicolaSy mea vita, deos torquebis amore ; 

Ignibus urentur fluniina et ipsa meis. 
Inde domum formosa mage et roage culta redlbis. 

Ruropetur tacita tum Hippolyte invidia. 
Sed sensim subsistas^ ne te forte puellarum 

^qualis versam cernat abire ehorus. 
Nesciat hoc quisquam, nam si nos turba sequatur, 

Antra ingrata tibi, ingrata et erunt nemora: 
Has fatuas rapiant pelagi, sine, monstra puellas : 

Nos cceptum huc furtim dissimulemus iter. 
Quod si qua interea audieris per littora murmur. 

Lux mea, te in nostro protiuus abde sinu.'^ 

There are but two faults, which we tan find in tfais fittle 
piece to hinder it froni being perfect; the .cold and iosufferable 
conceit, 

'< Ignibus urentur flumina et ipsa meis ;'' 
and the shamefui carelessness of such a caesura as 

** Antra ingrata tibi ingrata et erunt nemora." 
But as this poem was not published originally with the rest of 
Castiglione's Latin verses, but discovered amongst bis papers 
after bis death, it is probable that it had not received its final 
polisb from the pen of its author ; and then it would beran 
ungenerous and ungrateful task to criticise it too minutely; 

" Vclut si 
Egregio inspersos reprehendas corpore dsvos.'^ 

We might add a long list of niighty names^ Scaliger, Yulpius, 
Brokhusius, Burmann, &c., all of whom have been loud in 
celebrating the praises of Castiglione, did we imagine that ouf 
readers would need any further recommendation, or any more 
powerful excitement towards procuring a copy of this little 
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booky than the extracts which we bave made* They speak for 
themselves^ more eloquently and substantially thaa the empty 
praises of all the schol^s the world bas produced. 



ORIGINES ; 

Ovy Remarks on the Origin ofseveral States^ Empires ^ 
and Cities. -By SiB W. Drummond. 8vo. 

_ * 

The Hebraw tbe primitiye langoago of knanidnd. 

[Concluded froni No* LXV.'] 

In the first voIume of his interedting researches^ page 85^ Sir 
W. Drummond observes, 

** It can be sbown from the Bible itself, thatthe langaage spoken by 
mankind before the flood was Hebrew." 

His proof for the truth of this position is, that many of the 
names of persona mentioned before the flood nvere given to 
them for reasons specified, which very reasons appear manifestly 
in the etymological meaning of the names in Hebrew. 

He instances Kain, of whom his mother said^ 1 have gotten 
a man from the Lord; but Kain in Hebrew signifies acjum- 
tiofif and the reference of Kainiti, I have gotten^ to Kain, 
shows that Eve spoke in the Hebrew ladguage. 

Parkhurst in his preface to his Hebrew Lexicon confirms 
Sir W. D* as follows : *^ It appears evident from the Mo- 
saic account of the original formation of man, that language 
was the immediate gift of God to Adam ; and the language 
thus communicated by God to Adam, notwithstanding the 
objections of ancient or modern cavillerS| was no other (I 
mean as to the main and structure of it) than that Hebrew 
in which Moses wrote. £lse what meaneth the inspired 
historian when he wrote, Gen. ii. 19» Whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature^ that was the name thereof? And 
the names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c., with 
their etymological reasons, are as truly Hebrew as those of 
Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, &c." See the references in 
Parkhurst to authors who have treated this subject« 

It is very satisfactory, then, to find that an unprejudiced and 
competent inquirer, Sir W. Drummond, has been led by cloae 
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investigatiou^ to this very conclusion, tbat tbe Hebrew/is.thfe 
primitive laoguage of mankind. 

It is also of great importance in the pretent age^ tbat tbeie 
riiould be some witnesses for truth^ when it is not generally 
understood tbat questions must be examiued in a de^ree ade- 
quate to tbeir lengtb and breadtb, and argued according to 
tbe particular evidence of wbicb tbey are susceptibie. for 
\?bile we boast tbat we live in the age of ligbt and reaaoo, and 
tbat we are tbey tbat ought to be beard^ 

it 18 too often found in fact tbat tbe most absurd Suggestion of 
a possibilityf of a ma y be^ is deemed sufficient to overset tk 
most indissoluble cbain of arguments. In trnth, if I may be 
perniitted to express my own sense of tbe difference betwea 
tbe logic of our forefathers^ and tbat of the present generatioi^ 
thougb witb many brigbt exceptions, to which nuoiber ^ 
W. JD. eminently belongs, it would be in the foUowii^ dw* 
tich: 

Si quondam ratio fieri pro posse valebat, 
Jam posse et fieri pro ratione valet. 
Not diat 1 blame any one for suggesting u may be ; fori 
propose now to do so myself, and to State every may be thatjk 
connected with this question ; but wbat 1 animadvert on i«^ thk 
in the present age we dismiss the most interesting and i»- 
portant conclusions made by oompetenit inquirers, widiout 
inquiring even into the kind and degree of evidence on whidi 
theyrest; much more^ without weighing well tbe wfaole tnia 
of the argumenta and distinguishing errors from truths. JoA 
this we do, because our forefatbers as much exceeded in car- 
rying too far the maxim 

Cuilibet in arte sua credendum est. 
The happy mean is, either examine thorougbly for yourself^if 
you are able, or proper ly attend to those wbo do so examine; 
a sentiment well expressed in Aristotle^s Ethics» eh. iv» 

US 08 X8 firjT avTog voejjy iß^rjT aXXou axoveoy 

Tbe Romans most wisely adopted this maxim. (Livl lib. 2£. 
§ 29.) Hesiod was the original autbor. I will propose theo 
such may be^s to Sir W. Drummond's positiön as occur to my 
mind ; not tbat tbey bave any weight with myself, but because 
tbey may bave some with others. The first of these formidable 
possibilities is, tbat the names of the Patriarcbs may bave been 
translated into Hebrew from some more ancient laqguage; tbat 
is, that the names may not themselves have been preserved, but 
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new ones formed in the language into which ' the traHalation 
Mas luade, signifying etymologically io the latter bnguage what 
they signitied in the former. 

But until evidence of some kind for the fact be both brought, 
and sifted ; until some example of the saofie kind of process be 
alleged, and coinpared wi^h that asserted to have been made 
in rendering into Hebrew the names of the Patriarchs, and the 
cases proved to be trulj parallel^ pardon me, if I value this 
may be no more than if it had been asserted that it migkt have 
been, that the Simorg herseif, that old andonly bird, had eX" 
pressly pronounced that she had translated the names of the 
Patriarchs from a more ancient language than Hebrew. 

A morie rational question is, whether amone the Oriental 
languages which preserve in common with Hebrew the etymo- 
tögical reason of the names of the Patriarchs, together with the 
oames, there may not be sohie one more ancient than Hebrew, 
of which the Hebrew may be merely a dialect. 

But this is a question of very litde importance with respect 

'io Sir W. Drummond's position; for, if all the Oriental lan«- 
guages alike preserve the etymology of the Patriarchs, as above 
stated^ then it isundeniable, that they arenot, at least originaliy, 
distinct, but one and the same language, however by time or 
other circumstances they may each have introduced its own 
peculiarities, as the several states of Greece formed^ each, its 
own dialect ; while no one doubts but that all the dialectS' ar^ 

^ one aiid the same language. By analogy, the Oriental lan- 
guages should be denominated dialects, until it can be proved 

' äat some one of them is the original language, of which othera 
are dialects. 

Now the most ancient book written in any one of these 
dialects is the book of Job. Job, say some, was descended 
from Uz, the eldest son of Nahor, Abraham's brother; from 
whom the country derived its name; but Dr. Haies, by a 
combination and coincidence of various evidence deduced from 
bistory» chronology, and listronomy, fixes the time of Job^s trial 
to the year 2337 B. C«, 184 years beforeth^ birth of Abraham, 
474 before the settlenient of Jacob's family in Egypt, and 
689 years before their exode. (Robinson's Bibl. Dict.) 

It seems, however, cenerally now agreed that the book of 
Job is the oldest book iii the world extant in an Oriental form. 
And it would be important to inquire for our present purpose 
whether its form of language bears marks of priority to the 
Hebrew form of Moses, or of having been a dialect of Hebrew 
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naturally formed by a long Separation of nations^ whicb orip- 
nally spake the same language. 

As also, whether we can trace marks of priority in the forms 
of language used by Job and Moses in reference to tbe diffi- 
culty and faciiity of the pronunciation and length of words. 

It is weil known that foreigners and children in learnihg any 
language Substitute more easy sounds for harder ones ; and, 
nirbere this is the case, we justly argue the priority oF the fonn 
in which the harder sounds are preserved. Tbe letter D, fbr 
instancei used in Latin for Thf was probably adopted^ because 
Th was pronounced by the Greeks as we pronounce Th in 
The ; e. g. Dens for 6e^^ 

So in respect to the length of words, Dr. Sbukford seems to 
have proved that the more ancient any language ia, the shorter 
are the words which it uses. He considers the Hebrew dissyl« 
labic roots asbeing in fact Compounds of monosyllabic roots« 
In bis Counexion of Sacred and Profane History, vol. i* pi 
9B, he luvestigates the signs of priority in languages: His con- 
clusion is, that if we look into the Hebrew tongue, accordingto 
tbe rules which he has proposed, we shall reduce it to a very 
great simpiicity, and bring it to a few names of thinga, oiien^ and 
actions ; we shall nmke all ils words monosyllables, and give it 
tbe true marks of au original language. And if we consider bow 
few the radical words are, about five bundred, such a pauci^ 
is another argument in its favor. 

He considers also the argument from the etymologyof 
names, but not according to a complete induction from all thi 
antediluvian names ; whereby he misses the former argument 
on which we insisted. 

Thus far witb respect to Dr. Haies' hypothesis, which sup- 
poses Job to have lived before Abraham ; but on tbe generaliy 
received supposition that Job was descended from Abraham'« 
brother, in connexion with the fact that Ishmael, tbe son of 
Abraham, was father of the twelve tribes of the Arabians, may 
we not infer that the language of the book of Job, who un- 
doubtedly was an Arabiau, is a dialect of the languilge of Abra* 
ham, deviating, as yet, but a little from the mother tongue, 
and exhibiting the Arabic tongue in its first stage of declination 
from Hebrew ? 

Dr. Shukford observes, that the writers who have treäted the 
subject of the priority of languages bring into competition tbe 
HebreWi Chaldean, Syrian, or Arabian. But the arguments 
for the Syrian and Arabian, he says, are few and trifling. The 
Chaldean tongue is indeed contended for by very learned 
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iK'riters. I am inclined, he adds, to think that if any one would 
take the pains toexamine strictly these two languages/and take 
from eacli what may reasonably be supposed to have been iiiH 
provements madesince their original, he will find the Chaldean 
and Hebrew tongues to have been at ürst the very same. There 
are evidentty, even still, in the Chaldean tongue great numbers 
of words the same with the Hebrew, perhaps as many as man- 
kind had for their use before the Confusion of Babel ; and 
there are niany words in these two tongues which are very dif- 
ferent ; but their import or signification is yery often such, as 
niay occasion us to conjecture that they were invented at or 
since that confusion. It would be of little purpose to consider 
at large Uie dispute for the priority of the Hebrew or Chaldean 
tongue. We may take eiiher, and endeavour to strip it of all 
its im provements, and see whether in its first infant state it 
has any real marks of an original language. I shall choose, he 
adds, the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader to consider 
how far what 1 offer may be equally true of the Chaldean 
tongue. (Ibid. p. 102.) 

If we add to this, that Abraham was a Chaldean who quitted 
Chaldea/ and that bis descendants had no communication with 
Chaldea for 1400 years, and at the end of so long a period of 
Separation observe that the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel vary 
but little, we shall not be able to account for so remarkable an 
agreement, upon any other principle than that the languages were 
originally one and the same ; and we shall wonder rather that 
in the.time of Daniel they varied so little, than hesitate to pro- 
nouuce at once their primitive identity. 

That the Punic language of the Carthaginians was the same 
with that of the Phenicians needs no proof, but it has been also 
proved from a play of Plautus, that the Punic language is tbe 
same as the Hebrew ; and by consequence, that the Phenician 
and Hebrew were the same. (Bochart in the Poenulus, 8cc.) 

In respect to the Egyptian, it might seem probable that in 
the time of Abraham it did not materially differ from the He« 
brew, since Abraham seems to have freely conversed with 
Pharaoh without the help of an Interpreter : and it is further 
observable from Herodotus that the Egyptians considered 



' Perhapa the word Babble raay be derived from Babel^ and refer to 
8ome orgaaic inability to pronouoce words aiike, inflicted on the nar 
tions, who, had they continued unitcd in one lansuage, mighi have dc- 
feated God's intenüon respecting the progress ot Truth. The day of 
Pentecost was a similar judgment on the Jews, and the rcvival of 
karnine, on the Xoftn Church. 

VOL. xxxiii. a. Ji. NO. I.XVI. u 
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priority of Ismguage as the test of prioHty in nations ; and tbat 
tbey did not certainiy know what language was most ancient; 
aa the experiment respecting tbe children proves, To suni 
up then the probabilities, witbout regard to pos$ihilities^ Mrbich 
I put out of the question, 1 wish to 1^ better informed» if I err 
in st^ting the evidence as follows. 

1. Until some more solid rea^on can be given to the con- 
trary, the argument jfor priority from the names of tbe Patri- 
archs i» presumptive in favor of the Hebrew or some of the^ 
CQgnate Qriei^tai forms (koltoL rijv uiroxfifiteyi|y vA«}v). 

2, Dr* Sbu^ford's argumenta from tlie siniplicity of tbis lan*. 
guage^ adds weight. 

ß. Sir W.. !QrumnipQd observes also, that we may trace tbe 
Q'igjn of I^iiguage to Babylouia, or at least to its vicieity, 

4, Tl^at in tbe inquiry, which of these dialects is most an- 
cient, we must fir^t compare the Book of Job with tbe Penta- 
teucbi as beingthe oply two books cornposed and preserved in 
tb^ prinpiiive State of the^e langM^ges, and, consequently» the. 
ouly ones which afford us adäquate means even to exaniine tbe; 
Claims of e^ch to priority. In the next place vi e must compare 
the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel. 

.5. That two principal points of comparison sbould be, the 
brevity of the words, and tbe fac^lity of pronunciation, as above 

stfited* 

Q. That we may fairly cpnclude, that the Hebrew language: 
was tb^ language of all tbe world until the dispersion from^ 
B^bely and the very language of Babylpoia ip the days of 
Abraham. 

\ would next observe, that it appears to myself probable that 
the dispersion was occasiqned, not by a change of language, but 
of pronunciation. 'iphe difference wbich afterwards obtained 
in ^400 y^ars from Abraham to Daniel in Hebrew and Chaidee,: 
is small indeed for tlie duration of the time. My chief reaaon. 
for such ^ supposition, is principally grounded upon obsenration 
tha^ the etymo)oglpal meaning of Greek, I^tin, Saxon, Welch, 
and English terms may very commonly^e traced to Hebrew. 
; What we pnncipally need in order to prove this position ia 
a selection of certain derivations in different languages, botb 
iminediately and ifitermediately, plainly deduced from Hebrew... 
Such a selection would enable us to form general analogical 

> It is worthy^ of notice that Balaam spake Hebrew, and that tbe 
Israalitea and adjoiping nations seeni to have understood one auother 
very well;a8 likewise that the proper nan^es of persona an^ng t^em 
have commonly an etymology not very remote fronn Hebrew. 
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r44les for tracing derivation in doubtfol cases. And this in pre« 
ciseiy what 1 expect from an eminent medical practitioner rf« 
sident in Bristol^ who ha6 favored me witli tlie result of his 
indefatigable researches into tbe origin of tbe Englisb language^ 
whicb be bas traced tbrougb all iis kindred tiialects on tbe Con* 
tinent to H EBREW. And 1 bave myseU, by not a few inveisli« 
gationsy proved to riiy own satisfaction tbe trutb of his assertion^ 
not oniy witb reapect to tbe Englisb language, bcit to Greek. ' 

Mr. Sammesy (he autbor of liritannia Jntiqua IllHStrataf 
1676, bas taken tbe same ground, and seems to niyself to hiiSfft 
proved tbat tbe ancient British language bears every mark of 
tbe bighest anti<juity, and ofimmediate derivation from Hebröw» 
And be justly mfers tbat this circumstance abows tbe early 
communication of tbe Plieniciana witb tbe British ; a subject 
wbich he only, as far as 1 knqw, bas treated in a aatisfactory 
manner. 

This learned autbor asserts (p.. 71> &c.) tbat tbe Phenicians 
and Canaanites were tbe «ame people— -tbat all tbe people tbat 
sprang from tbe Hebrew nation^ &c. diifered not in their ian- 
guage^ save only in their dialect, and it is instanced in tbe 
Punic language, to show tbe agreenient between tbe Pheni^ 
Clans and them^ and it is furtber argued tbat tbe difference itf 
latter times did more fully appear by reason of innovations-^ 
tbat tbe Hebrew contiaued in its native purity until tl)e Captivit^ 
pf Babylon ; wbich language beginning from tbe Creation was 
pres^rved very near S440 years ; and tben, and not tili thett, k 
degenerated from its prinoary institution^ after tbe retum of the 
Jews from tlieir captivity. 

This Statement is confirmed by the proniise in tbe tbird 
cbapter of Zephaniah» referring to the dispersion boib at Babel 
and in JBabylon. The learned author of tbe Celtic Researcbea^ 
Mr* Payies, (p. 102.) by other arguments arrives at the same 
conclusion for wbich Sir W. D. contends. 

^'Hence, (he observcs,) it nndeniably follows that the fundamentaf 
prinoiples and general character of the patriarchat langnage of Noah 
must be preserved in the Hebrew langoage, and in those diafects 
which are connected with it ; — though the Hebrew oannot ntMj M 
pronpunced to have been the primüvoe languagey yet it must be re- 
celved as a dialect of this language, and as a roost respectabie scale to 
appreciate the character of every dialect whatsoever/' 

At p. 100. be asserts^ tbat tbe Hebrew was tlie Idi^age of 
the Canaanites in the time of Abraham and Moses, and at p. 
98. tbat, if tbe Hebrew be the pure language of Noah« tt must 
bave been preserved to tbe tiine of Abfaham^ raiber by th« 
descendants of Canaan than by those of Heber; wbich wvll^c- 
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count for Jacob'a uaing the Hebrew language, whHe L'abari. 
spoke the Chaldaic. 

At p. 96. he observes, ihat wc have the names of men and 
places among the old Canaanites in the time of Abraham iii 
pure Hebrew. We have Phenician inscriptions, the fragmeut 
of the Punic language in the Pcenulus of Plautus, and the re- 
ynains of that language in the island of Malta, as undeniable 
proofs that the Hebrew was the genuine language of the house 
of Canaan, which preserved it with very little Variation to a lata 
age. 

At p. 88. he asserts that in whatever degree the subjects of 
Nimrod may have contributed to the corrnptiog of the primi- 
tive religion of niankind, we cannot surely ascribe to them the 
introduction of those numerous terms^ both sacred and profane, 
which diffused themselves amongst a great variety of nations, 

{»reserving every whece, either a striking similarity or an abso* 
Ute identity of sound and sense, They cannot surely have 
been the authors of that general analogy which bas been re- 
marked and demonstrated between the principles of all ancieut 
languages, It is more reasonable to suppose that these tbings 
are the remains of the one language of the whole earth ; which 
was best preserved by the obedient families. And that centre 
of Union which is frequently traced to the venerable language of 
the Pentateuch confirms the supposition» 

That there are evident vestiges of such identity, has been 
abundantly proved, We can scarcely open a book upon any 
learned subject in which they do not present themselves. Such 
instances have furnished employment to numerous philologists, 
who have taken great pains to show how the terms and idioms 
of our language are borrowed from those of another ; as the 
]English from the French ; the French from the Latin ; the La- 
fm from the Greek ; the Greek from the Phenician or Egyp- 
tian ; and perhaps these from the old Chaldaic. 

Mr. Davies (p. 61.) has added also a judicious defence of the 
cbronology of the Hebrew text against the claims of the Sama- 
iritan Pentateuch, agreeable to the judgment which I ventured in 
my former paper. 

j 1 have now stated what I trust is sufficient for the confirma- 
tion of Sir W. D/s assertion, that the language spoken by man- 
Und before the fiood was Hebrew ; or, as 1 add, at least a lan- 
guage not differing more from Hebrew than two dialects of 
Greek difFer from one another. 

I have further advanced that to some form of this language, 
all of which fqrma we may as properly call Hebrew as we call 
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tlie several Greek dialects by the name of Greek, we may trace 
our own language, either immediately or intermediately. 

I would next observe that I have föund the tracing of M'ords; 
etymologically to Hebrew not only to be most interesting^ but 
satisfactory^ and of exceeding importance^ especially in the study 
of the Greek Testament, rnucb more of vvhich, than is com- 
iiionly supposed^ is a translation by approximation^ as hearly as 
the two languages can admit, of the Hebrew SS. And as far 
as my own experience leads, 1 would go so far as to say that 
we cannot thoroughly understand Greek, Latin, or English, 
unless we trace the roots of these languages to Hebrew. See 
Anselm Bayly's similar assertion in bis adinirable preiace to his 
Hebrew Grammar, which contains a most important and sea- 
sonable warning to our own times. 

1 would now offer a few observations on the method of 
tracing words to Hebrew roots. Following the analogy of the 
changes by dialect in the Greek language, as stated in Dr. 
Valpy's excellent Greek Grammar p. 189-, I offer a few re* 
marks on some of the letters of the alphabet, for the purpose 
öf showing the nature of the method which ought to be used in 
investigating the changes which the Hebrew fountain has un- 
dergone, in flowing in the streams of all languages. For I 
feel convinced, that if the method proposed shall ever be as 
completely and ju<)^ciously followed up in respect to Hebrew^ 
as it has been pursued by Dr. Valpy in respect to Greek, tbe 
Charge of fancifulness will be repelled in one case as much as 
in the other. 

K 

Is this letter ever a nionosyllabic root expressing unity ? 
E. g. does DIM signify, besides its other significations, ONR 
BLOOD ? See Acts xvii. 26. and H in Simonis Lex. Heb. 

K is certainly as in Greek nota statüs emphatici. (Ibid.) In 
Chaldee it is used for H at the end of nouns. In verbs, at the 
beginning, it denotes the future Ist person sing. 

For H, in Greek, H is often used, and so in the English word 
reason^ from ptW), the root of which is ttfKI caput. 

Hence the English 6y, which frequently gives the meaning 
better than the Greek ^v. It signifies two in Hebrew, be- 
cause, perhaps, that whic!h is done by another implies that two 
are concemed. The same remark extends to iiä and Tapci. Per- 
haps the English buy for the same reason may be derived from 
^ two. 

T 

May not thi» letter at the begtnning of a word be sometimes 
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1^ abbreviatlon of the Cbaldee article Ml basci hoc^ «• i# 
Min wliich in Cbaldee means 9oUcitudOf and tbe real root begis 
with M^ as in the Hebrew IM a fatber^ 7Stk iuctus, ^2^^ inter- 
jectiogementis? 

n 

As the 18 put for this in Englishy so in H«)irew H is an ab* 
breviation of KV) hic> baec, boc. Now it is remarkable ihat the 
name Euphrates is formedy as Mr. Faber bas shown, by com« 
bioing and cootracting into one word J1*^BMin Genesis ii. 14^ 

From n may be derived the Aspirate H, ivbich may originally 
have be^n intended, in derivative vi ords, as a note of empbasis. 
So tfaat both Hu^ 0^) >"d H the aspirate H, may not really 
belong originally to the word tbe derivation of which we may 
be tracing. 

We sbould also most carefully observe not only what parti- 
des were regularly incorporated in Hebrew into words, but 
aUo whatflnay have been by niistake incorporated, as in E^iphra*- 
im; which word leads us also to another Observation, that there 
is frequently a transposition of letters in derivatives from He- 
br€W> which may sometimes have originated in the difterent 
mode» of readingaud writing iised by the Orientais and Greeks.. 
]?or tbe Phrat in Euphrates is in Hebrew Part. And this 
oite word may further serve as a specimen of tbe numerous^ 
pK>geny which a single Hebrew term may h|ve had in various 
laagunges, among which the natne of the river PRUTH may be> 
QOCr Apd it is worthy of Observation that this river Eupbrates 
bas been the great parter of empires, as of ancient Babylon from^ 
the Holy Land ; after which it b^came the limit of the Roman 
einpire^ and afterwards also of tliat of the Ottomans tili tfie 
Jiar ISOl. 

n 

^ A guttural transferred very variously into other längüages. 

, May be sometimes prefixed as a note of comparisoh. 

This letter forms the termination of tbe Chaldee plural in 
nouns, instead of D Hebrew. 

. The original sound of this letter is disputed, but the English . 
word wrmg is plainly the Hebrew V\ monastery ia nWD, mag- 
nuß k the sanie, strong yiä Arab. prostravit (Simon.), Ungua 
from jn lingo, throng perhaps from the Chaldee SDn a door, 
minute, ZOJ^. 

i^.P^b?aw. tbe original sound Qif this find Qlher lettera might 
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he recovered, if thdr derivatives wcre collected in düüeretit lau*» 
guages, and the cause of the Variation of the letters used for it 
traced to the powers of pronouncing sounds, in the uations to 
whom the several languages appertain. 

By running through the words beginning with 3f in the He- 
brew Lexicon^ many more English virords will readily appear 
derived from Hebrew ones having this letter in them ; but I 
have not noticed that any Greek derivative admits the Ain 
pronoünced as ng or gn. See UTJ^, HJ^, TSf, TW (knave)^ 10^ (a 
gnat) from öi^, lÖV (to nel), ÖV (knight), yijf (glocito, to gar- 
gle f ), Umf gnarus. 

At the same dme it should be noticed^ that almost all the 
▼owels are used in turn in the derivative languages for the He- 
brew Ain ; the cause of which should be ascertained in the 
several languages. 

I need not observe that in case we adopt the hypothesis that 
the vowel points are not constituent parts of the language, we 
mtiBt direct the research in etymology accordingly. 

Z is commonly used for this letter. 

This letter may perhaps be sometimesi in derivatives, pre- 
6iiei HS an abbreviation of Itm^, who or which. 

Iliese observations may serve as specimens of some of the 
causfes of Variation m derivatives from Hebrew ; but many more 
of the same kind of dialectical changes have been made in sucli 
wordiB as do not come immediately to us from the PbeniciaTis { 
as, for inatance, if the word com^s to us through the Latin or 
French, we may expect D för Th, and if the root begin with a 
vowel, the D before a vowel at the beginning of a word from 
the French^ may be nothing more thän the French article. 

And thus much for etymology. It remains to point out 
some more important ends which may be attained by tracing up 
oar own to that pure and inspired language, which, in the be- 
ginnfing, was communicated to our first parents, before they had 
fällen in kiiowlege from the image of Him that made them. 
The Hebröw is the word of God ; and let it not be a lieht 
sbinkig in darkness, and the darkness comprebend it not. Let 
the Greeks, says Josephus in effect to Apion, boast the ele- 
gtfnce of their läuguage ; our boast is, that our language is the 
vehicle of TRÜTH. 

I would observe then, first, that thö Hebrew Scriptures both 
io language and in matter consist of ANALOGIES, ix ^rfjoyi- 
MM^djxly«v yotp 'KUfra ^ hlouTKaXia (Aristotle) ; and that these 
snlitogie» are drvthely reveated, in Order thät the tfaings tfaAt are 
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not aeen, may be known atialogicaily by tlie things that ar^ 
aeen. (Rom, i, 20.) 

In r^spect then to the terms by which the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures speak of invisible things, these uniformly in their tirst and 
primitive meaning and application, intend visible objecls; the 
correspondence of which latter to the former, is from that au- 
thority. which alone fully understauds both. They are one and 
all from Him who pronounced, ** If I have told you earthly 
things and you understand them not, how sbail you understand 
if I shail teil you beavenly things i and no one hath ascended 
into heaven, but the Son of man who is in heaven." 

On the cojntrary in uninspired languages, men profcssing 
themselves to be wise, or to understand invisible things, nur 
fiLXrihiav, and despising the wisdom of God hidden from tbe 
foundation of the world in mysterious types and signs, have ap- 
plied and appropriated unmeauing words to invisible things« of 
which, whatever they may fancy, they have no real knowlege 
whatever. *' For eye hath not seen them, ear hath not heard 
them, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
of them as they are." 

We may therefore denominate all Hebrew words, signifying 
invisible things, typical words, or words which in their first In- 
tention plainly denote visible objects, and nothing eise, to those 
who seeing the letter understand not the spirit. 

In truth then, the Jews seek only a bare sign, the Gentilea 
seekonlythe thing signified by the sign ; but what God bath 
joined together as body and soul, type and antitype, sign and 
tbing signified, let not man put asunder. Here Hebrew is at 
issue with all other languages. But still further, the subject 
matter to wbich this divine language is adapted consists akoge-* 
ther of analogies. (See Bp Sherlock ou the Intent of Pro^ 
phecy.) 

If we consider, for instance, the primitive promise that the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head, followisg 
then the guidance of Bp. Sherlock, we shall find that the pro- 
mised Seed is foreshadowed in bis numerous offices and worka^ 
not by one, but by a vast succession of types, all necessary to 
complete in shadow the pleroma of bis manifold Operations, 
and the consummation of the re^tituiion of ail things. 

The same Observation extends to his anlagonist, the prince 
of the power of the air, the ruler of the darkness of this 
wor]d. 

And yet, wbile each successive shadow affbrds, perhaps,- 
some new specific character contributing to complete the entirct 
piqtur^ a generic correspondence harmoui^e« them all, so Üiat 
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«ne and the same prophecy sliall apply to all alike^ wfailerthe 
prophecy is so nicely worded as to fit in some sense and con-« 
atfuction the peculiarities of each. And so complete is the 
divine revelation^ that, to tbose who translate both closely and 
adequately, and harmonise words, sentences, sectionSy and all 
Scripture, the finger of God is displayed uneqiüvocally in the 
discovery of the self-interpreting powers of divine revelation. 

But so long ns we regard the Bible as the work of men, and 
not as the work of God ; — so long as we do not prove to the 
utmost the Apostles' rule^ Compare things inspired with in^ 
spired things, so long the light, I repeat^ shineth in darkness^ and 
(he darkness comprehendeth it not. 

I have now ventured my opinion respecting both the Hebrew 
cbronology and the Hebrew language : respecting the Hebrew 
chronology, that it still Stands unshaken and greatly confirmed 
by Sir W. D. ; and respecting the Hebrew language, that it is 
the pure fountain-head of all the degenerate languages of the 
World. The' Hebrew cbronology is opposed sometimes by 
that of the Samaritan Pentateucb, by that of the Septua- 
gint^ and by that of Josephus. It is vindicated by Shukford 
and Daviesy and^ as far as I am any judge, most satisfactorily» 
And I much regret that some excellent nien, in rejecting the 
Hebrew cbronology, have not more fairly and fully stated the 
pros and cons on both sides, which is the grand desideratum 
at this time. 

. 1 regret also that they have so far failed in penetration and 
judgment, as to prefer versions and commentators to the He-* 
brew text ; a blunder which will one day class them under the 
bead of tbose who preferred a dark lantern to the meridian sun. 
Hadtbey applied themselves tothe concordance with the same 
diligence with which they have applied to the ancient versions, 
they might have discovered and testified to a sceptical genera- 
tion, that tbe comparison of things spiritual with Spiritual to the 
utmost, before buman helps be called in, is theonly rational and 
revealed key of Scripture, as Bp. Horsley has testified in bis 
Sermon on tbe Resurreetion. But we live in sceptical times ; and 
in the same proportion as our belief of the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture has declined, our insight into the proper mode of cxplain«» 
ing Scripture, and our doctrinal views of its meaning, have cor-*^ 
respondently degenerated from the Standard of ihe Reformation» 
In the mean time, while we have slept, the enemy has sowa 
bis tares ; so that when for the time we ought to be teachers, 
it is necessary that one teil us what be tbe tirst principles of 
the Oracles of God, and what the key of knowlege. 

What tbose tares are which constitute the perils of tbe last 
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daj8, siicceeding to the superstition of the last inaes, tmy oM 
may easiiy discover, wbo wishes so to do^ by comparing 1 Tinh 
iii. 14. to the end of eh. iv., for the corruptions of the Faitb, 
and £ Tim. iii. for the destruction of the Faith ttself by a 
transition from Plus over the happy mean of rectitude Par, 
to the opposite extreme of Minus. 

The Corrective revealed to us^ whik we have the tighi, k 
deacribed in 1 Tim. iii. 14 — 17. where we should do well to note 
what is generaliy neeessary to salvation even in the case ol 
children ; and what is neeessary^ that the Man of God may be 
ihorougUy furnished unto all good works. For all good works> 
all Scripture is required ; and thtrefore let him who neglieiehf 
any one part of revelation upon any plea, or sets up one part 
against auother^ b^ warned of the cdnsequence of adding to and 
diminishing from the word which shall judge him at the Last 
Day. Rev. xxii. 

I. M. B. 

P.5. In confirmation of my fdrmer paper^ J^ beg leave io 
add the following extract froan Jackson's Chronology^ V<>1. ii. p, 
341. '' Another argument to prove that Sethos and Sesostrii 
Uved at the same time may be drawn from the coAqtiest of Me« 
dia and Assyria, which were then two distinct kingdoms. This 
must have been before the Assyrien empire was extended över. 
the Upper Asia^ and had Media subject to it, which was in the 
year before Christ 1^30, according to Herodotus> who says 
that the Assyrians ruled over all Upper Asia 580 years beford. 
the Medes revolted from theni. This revolt happ^ried upditi 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, 710 yenth beför^ 
the Christian aera. So the Assyrians had conquered all the 
Upper Asia 1230 years before this a;ra.*' This computattM' 
very nearly approaches to that which I have supposieid to be 
intended in the ISth chapter of the Apocalypse retrospectively 
considered in respect to Assyria as a type ; for if we reckoii the 
42 moiiths there as containing 1260 days, intending so mäfiy 
years, tbcy will terminate very nearly doring the minislry of our 
Lord. I had not observed this place in Jackson when I wrote 
my former paper; I would further suggest a qtiery respectthg' 
th«'2300 evening and morning of Daniel viii. This nUtnber \§ 
sometimes taken for 2^00 days i.e. yeafs, and soitietiities for- 
2300 evening and morning sacrifices offered op iti 1 150 day s i.e. 
years. Now I lay it down as a first principle in the (5omput8l^' 
tion -of the periods rocntionöd in the Old Testament, that what^ 
ever further they might intend, they all had a termination in spe«^ 
diübn on the day of Pettteeost, aiTid with them altOtd Testa- 
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paeiit prophety had a sample of coinpletion^ or first-fraits, Ol 
«tated iu the 8tb of the Romans. May not tbese nünibe/s tben 
1150 and ] 150 have denoted tbe times of thesuperiority of Asia 
and Egypt over Europe, and tben of Europa over Asia and 
Egypt ? Need we be reminded of iEgeus^ tbe golden fleece, 
and Alexander, in respect to Europe ; or of Jupiter Hammon, 
or Ham, in respect to Egypt and Asia i 

I lay no stress upon sucb imaginations, but I State tbem 
because tbey may possibly lead to a source of Information Itttle 
^ougbt of ; and if tbey do not, no barm is done while tbey are 
proposed with difiidence and a good Intention. I would only 
•dd, tbat their epocb may bave been the corruption of tbe true 
1-eligioa.at Babel. 
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Mr. Editor, Jberdeen, Q7thAprilf 1826. 

^fae 65 th Number of tbe Classical Journal bas just reacbed 
Bie, 9ih1 in compliance with your bints to Correspondents, t 
faave transcribed the Criticiüm frotn Scbeller, which l shall be 
glad to see inserted iu your next number. 

A CONSTANT RbADBR. 

" Imm. Jo. Gerh^ Schelleri Obseroationes in priseost 
Scriptores qtu)sdanu lApsia^ sumtibus Casp^ FriUcki 
1785." Pag. 320. 

1 CoRiNTH. XV. 29. Hic est ille decantatissimiis locus de 
baptizatione super mortuo$. In quo explicando elsi interpretea 
ita desudarunt^ i|t explicationum multitudine obrutus fere ille, 
gemat, tarnen sibi nondum satisfactum esse judicant intelligisnr. 
tes. Nolo illas repetere^ a Wolfio aiiisque operose recensitas«. 
Plerseque nimis qusesitse videntur. Nonnullas recendorum noo: 
vidi, ut de iis judicare nequeanu Equidem aliam^ licet novaa« 
(at s^lteui credo) tarnen et contextui et Jiogu» indoli egregi», 
convenientem, bic proponam. Judicent peritiores. N^uei 
enim eiini cuiquam conor obtrudere. Nempe Paulus, osten- 
siirus Christum in vitam vere redisse, Utitur bis argumentis : si 
Christus cruci olim adfixus non redisset in vitam (1) v, 17«. 
religionenoi Christianam esse vanam, niti testimonio humanoy. 
non divino (Christus eoiiii tum fui^set mem» komQ), ^tque^ 
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Christianos adhuc premi culpa peccatorum : (ß) v. 18. eoi, 
qui e Christianis adhuc mortui essent, plane perüsse : id quod 
refellit v. 19 — ^28. Jam uli v. 18. de jam mortuis dixerat,8ic 
(S) V. £9. de iis ioquitur qui adhuc Christiani fiant aut in poste* 
rum futuri siot : eos ait frustra labores moleslos cerumnasque 
^uscipere, 81 Christus in vitam non redisset : idque deinde v. 
SO et seq. in se ipsum transfert. Haec de conlextu universo^ 
Versumipsum nuncexplicemus : (1) rl non puto esse accusati- 
vum, qui a voiiicrownv regatur (id quod omnes interpretes, quot«^ 
quot equidem vidi, statuunt), sed significare cur, inlelleCto ha, 
ut Latinorum quid'^ quae est res nota. (ß) trotsiv explico /öfco- 
rare, lahores syscipere, praeseriim molestosy intellectö forsao 
ipyov; ex Hebr. f^jmf quod sie occurrit Ruth. ii. 19* Hagg. ik 

TT 

4. ubi a Lxx interpretibus vertitur per iroifTv; sicque vo$elv est 
Mattb, XX. IS. de opus facientibus in vinea, qui labor est mo- 
lestus : sicque forsaa explicari debet in omnibus iocis, in qui- 
bus vulgo vertitur cammorarif v. c. Actor. xv. 33. xviii. 23. 
XX. 3. intell. t^yov ut supra nionui : maxime vero huc pertinet 
2 Corinth. xi. 25. h tw ßvico veiroirixa; ubi trevolniK» commo- 
dissime explicatur arumnas suscepi, Neque igitur in hoc loco 
(1 Cor. XV. 29.) opus est pro jroi^crowo'iy legere 7cov^<rov<riv, quod 
kiitio putabam : quanquam hsec mutatio leuissima foret. Si 
quis tarnen hie malit legere vovria'ownVf equidem non repugnave- 
rim. (3) ol jSaTm^ojxsvoi sunt, qui adhuc baptizantur (nam ver- 
bum servare lubet) h.e. qui adhuc Christiani fiunt. Hi oppo- 
nuntur toT; jam Koifti^fiffio-i v. 18. (4) post /SccirTi^oftevoi pono Sig- 
num interrogationis. (5) vxip sumo vi solenni proprer. (6) 
Vvep6o¥ explico martuos (physice), ita tarnen, ut Cfhristus prae- 
cipue intelligatur. Nempe non cum Oleario puto, pluralem 
hie pro singuiari poni^ quae enallage arctioribus limitibus coer- 
ceoda est. Neque enim, cum v. c. alicui unum librum misi di« 
cere possum : misi ei libros cet. At si quis ob unum librum 
amissum vehementer doleat, possum dicere: quis ob libros 
amissos tantopere doleät? Wer wird sich wegen Bücher so 
sehr betrüben? Tunc solet oratio, ad indicandam rei indig- 
nitatem ab individuo ad speciem vel genus transferri, ita 
tarnen ut ad Individuum iilud maxime respiciatur. Sic prisci 
aemper. Sic Lucian. in dialog. mortuor. 10. Hannibal ait^ 
Alexandrum se in conviviis inquinasse caedibus amicorum, 
cum de uno tamen Clito id factum constet. Verba sunt p. 
37. Ed. Hemsterh. xa) l/xiaipovsi sv toij <rv[ji,7ro<rloig rou$ ^/-' 
Xou^ cet. Sic Virgil. ^n. v 11. 359. ubi Amata, iixor JLatini^ 
iDdignans, quod l^vinia filia, desponsa jam Turno, j^neae ex- 
suli nuptnm detur, ait : Exsulibusne datur ducenda Lavinia 
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Teucris, Ö genitosi ubi exmlibus Teucris dictum est pro exsuH 
Teucro i. e. iEne«. Sic ibid. x. 79. Quid soceros legere et gre- 
rniis abducere pactas'f Ubi tarnen de uno soceio et de una 
pacta (i. e. Lavinia) sermo est. Sic Terent. Andr. v. 3, 20. 
Sinio filio iratus ait : Domus^ uxor, liberi inventi (i, e. adquisiti) 
sunt sine palre ; ubi liberi pro infante uno positum est. Ibid. 
V, 4, 7. Tune hie homines adolescentulos imperitos verum, 
eductos libere, in fraudem illicis ? Per adolescentulos intelligitur 
Pamphilus, Saltem de hoc tantuiu sciebat vel potius credebat 
Simo^ noa de pluribus adolescentulis. Eodem modo Christus 
proprie quidem noo dici po'test vexgo) in plurali ; at si quis po- 
nat^ Christum mortuum vere essc^ uec deinde in vitaia redissCj^ 
is, ad indignationem indicandam possit dicere : quis ob mortuoi 
suscipiat labores^f Verto itaque hunc locum : Curii, qui nunc 
baptizantur, h. e. ceteri Christiani; (qui opponuntur mortuis jam 
V. \S.) laborabunt, s, labores arumnasque suscipient? propter 
mortuoSj si mortui plane in vitam non redeunt, atque ita nee 
Christus rediit ? Notetur articulum rwv non debere necessario 
definiti quid notare : sie et Hebrsei He articuli, quod vocatur, 
sa?pe indefinite ponunt. (7) post ßonrTit^ovrui itidem pono Sig- 
num interrogatioiiisy uti est post posterius viTtgm. Totum ver- 
sum sie fere veiterim vernacule ; fVenn dem nicht so ist (hn)) 
nämlich dass Christus auferstanden, warum wollen denn die 
itzigen Christen (s. die noch itzt getauft werden und im Be-» 
griffe sind, Christen zu werden) sich so viel Mühe geben, so viel 
Arbeit, Strapparen und Noth über sich nehmen ? Etwa um 
todter Leute willen, wenn Ferstorhenegar nicht wieder aufer- 
stehend Warum lassen sie sich denn auch taufen? Etwa um 
todter Leute willen? Sensus puto planus est. Interrogatio 
mip vtxgwv repetita docet, ridicule stulteque euni agere, qui la^ 
bores aerumnasque in hac vita atque etiam baptismuni ob mor^ 
tuos, qui non in vitam redierint, h. e.ob meros homines suscipiat^ 
a quibus nihil praemii post hanq vitam propterea exspeetare pos- 
sit. Kai infert gradationem, estque adeo» Possit etiam jpost 
prius vBKpaov poni signum interrogationis : etwa um todter Leute 
willen? wenn nun die Todten gar nicht wieder auferstehen? 
Oratio sie crescit. Ceterum huic explicationi versus sequens 
egregie convenit, ubi Paulus ait : cur etiam nos (b. e. ego) 
pericula subimus cet. ut adeo quod v. 29. de aliis Christianis 
tum viventibus dixerat^ id v. 30. et seqq. de se speciatim dicat. 
Lingua indoli singula respondent. Vocabula capiuntur notioni« 
bus notis. Interpunctiones mutare, quod ununi . fecimus^ li- 
berum utique est, ut quas a Paulo non profectas esse hodi« 
nemini religioni est credere. 



DE LEGIBUS METRICtS 

POETARUM GRiECORUM, 

QUI TERSIBUft HBZAKBTBIS SCBXP8EBUNT» 

DISPUTATIO :• 

CONTEXUIT 

GILBERTUS WAKEFIELD. 

' Det primofl venibus annos, 
Meoniomque bibat felici pectore foBtem.— pbtrom. 

CluuM diu jaiD Sit, Lectores tpiKofMvaoil ex quo nova exemplaria 
poetaruiD saltem primariorum, qui carmine heroico iiiter Gra^cos 
mclarueriot, molitüs essero divulgare; et in animum mihi quotidie 
suaTissimos hosce humani iiigenii proventus ruminanti multae cogi- 
tationes incurrerent, quK nonnihil commodi atque delectamedti 
elegaDtissimis studiis allaturee viderentur; quaerere occoppi, quo 
modo via brevior ac facilior ad hoc inceptum complanari posset^ 
ae annotationes mese, in' singulos auctore» elaboratae, mbinde 
spatiosius evagarentur. Haec adeo niecuni replicans, persensi me 
inultum temporls et tsedii compendifaeturum esse tarn ipsi, quam 
legentihus, si, unam et alteram, generales regulas, aut veras, aut 
vero proximas, excogitare valuissem ; ad quas, idoneorum exem- 
plonim copiä satis coromunitas illustratasque, majore cum fructu^ 
nee sine molestä minus interpellatione, lector idenlidem amaoda« 
retur. Nam» meo quidem judicio, nisi hujuscemodi qua&dam op^ 
subsidiariae auxilientur nobis, post repetitas doctissimorum viro* 
rum in hoc curriculo exercitationes, sumus supervaciuieas fere 
curas impensuri. Nonnullse hoc genus regulae mihi videntur ob- 
servatas, prioribus criticis aut iguoratae prorsus, aut per nebulas 
atque spatiosam intercapedinem visse potius, quam perspectae et 
exploratae. Opus ardunm ingredior, intricatum, atque pericu- 
losum, nee caviüationibus hominum maligniorum neu obnoxium : 
non me passus sum tamen difficaltatibus operis repelli, quüm^ 
candidos etiam judices et favitores aequos nacturum esse rainime 
despereni, quonim et eruditio mores ornet, et vicissim mores eom- 
mendent eruditionem. De roe ac duciihrationibos meis qokl alii 
sentiant« insuper babeo, et digitutiuanon vorterim. 



* We readily comply with the wishes ofmany of our readers, in tho 
Insertion of this Essay. A few copes orily were printed, and those 
were neither ptiblisbed nor sold. 

We adopt Mr. W.'s system of printing Greek withdut acoents. We 
deprecate that system ; but he tias an important body of supporters pi 
it, — the Compositors. 
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1. De Hiatibüs, sive hiulcä vocalium literarum ac diphtben- 
goruni inter se concursione, primordia opuscuU disceptabunt. 

Hiatus scilicet in carniinibus eruditissimuni quemvis editorem 
Mutaifariam deludicavisse compcri, quasi legitimis et concedendis 
passim iodulgentem : quos tarnen funditus delendos censeam; 
atque ex areolis poetarum radicitus evelleodos. Enimvero, ut con- 
iotfe auper iiac regula disceptationes dilucidiore tramite progredi- 
antur« iu partes suas argumentum nostrum tribuamus ; iiec condu- 
cibile non erit confessa quaedam et manifesta prasmisisse. 

1. Diphthongus et vocalis longa produci interdum solent in 
caesurä ; sive quoties primam pedis syllabam efficiant. Exemplt 
gratiäy in primo pede versAs : 

H eöcXet« avTOs fitv — ; II. O. 132. 
Quum vero rarissima siut hoc genas in principio carminis exem- 
pla; nisi ubi vel aspera litera sequatur, pronominis ant relati?i in 
primis, cujus rationes speciales actutum expedire incoeptabimus, ut, 

Kai Ol aei ^pifttia ^o^o «<— : Theoe. i. 18. 
vel pronomen aut relativum» cui iota subscriptum sit ; ut 

T^ €vi KapKivos eoTi: Arat. pbaen. 543. 
vel» denique» vocabniö sequente cui digamma praefigebatur; ut 

Kai exea yit^abeaai — : II. F. 222« 
sunt ideoy ut plurimum, suspiciose admittenda, et in quibusdam 
scriptura tutior omnino» ni fallimur, admitti debet. Sic in bis, 
H tiiri K^Keivov ert ^— , 
H €Ti Kai TrXeoyeffffiv i II* FI. 648. 651. 
me hortatore, semper apostrophos Udbibeatur; ut H'iy^ir-^H'en: 
in utroque pro He : quibus cognata passim veniuut. 
• Hinc in transitu mendam abstergamns eognatam illis, quibus- 
cum versamur« ex Od. T. 317« 

l^eQvafieVf tf rohe auv aeirea epy* opaaoBai, 
Verissime enaendabis reponendo: H£ TAA' auv — • 

Nee tacendum est, exemplorum talium infrequentiam facere, ut 
vel diphthongo in quibusdam leviter diffidamns; ut Arat. dies. 22Q« 

£v e^QetpKTaavTQ, Kai cKpadar fiaka ^wp' 
et parum absimus» quin versiculum tibicine injecto sufiiilciendum' 
esse existimemus ad Theocritei normani carminis, id. vii. 7* 
Ev y* €V€peiaafjieyos vtrp^ yovv -— . 

2. In secundo pede carminis : ut 
tLiwevei o^ovxpv i Arat. pbsen. 81. 

sed et hoc parum frequens» nisi sensus ibi pausä suspendatur,, aut 
Ula specialim iocum babeant, quse dudum exceperimus. 
. 3. In tertio pede vers&s ; ut 

H' tri Kai 'xpvffov eviheveai : IL B. 229« 
El' be T€ Ol Steril ev^yyeos ilpMvosi Arat. phasn. 517« 
qui locus carminis, sicut vel puerculis probe coguitum, in syllabis 
natura sui brevibus porrigendis ferme validissimam virtutera solet 
exercere ; neque miuuf in Latinis poetis, quam in Graecis. 
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4. In qttarto: ut II. 2. 19* 

Tlevoeai ayytXuis, 4 fiii üMjteXKe ytyeffdau 

AvTOV TTTfyvvfiery viij^erovewireKfi^aioi Arat. dios. 306« 

5. In quinto deiiique; ut Arat. dios. 2l6. qui in eodem ▼«rtif 
Bpecimen dabit etiam produot» diphtbongi in prirn^ secundi pedU: 

H rpv^ri opdpivoy eptffjiairt oXoXvyutv. 
Vis hujusce cssüm vel major invenitur, quantum ex frequflidt 
judicare liceat, quam pedis tertii; adeo ut etiam brevi vocali par 
alt ante vocalem producendae. Sic in Hom. hymn. Cer. 248. 

TtKvov Atifio^oiov, {cirij ae vvpi evi woWf — ; 
de bac autem peculiariter in sequentibus« 

His de conditionibus si quidam exiuiantur, faiatus, alibi iq^car« 
niine occurreutes, scripturam vitiosam indicant, et öpis critics 
indigentem, nisi quod duplex aliud genua licentianim iovenerim, 
quae omnino videntur poetia beroicis condonandae, et quarunf 
caussaa ai dicam me detexiaae» crimen arrogauttae non extimescan^ 

1. Ut II. n. 734. Lcaip eyxof exwv-*-. X. I99. 'Hf 8* er oveipfov 
hvfaTai — '•• Y. 191. XicjjXy afufiirepi xpoa — . Quint. Cal. iv. 5^9• 
Kawv^, ri o/ui^Xp» eyaXiyKtos — • Adeas etiam Od. A. 187.. ^- 400. 

Quum tale non observaverim» nisi in ayllabis iota ^ubacriptum 
babentibuSy concipiaa velim, sie exaratam dictioneroy uti in exemplo 
prifho» SKAIHleyxo^f utiota elidatur, et longa vocalia man«it« . 

2. Ubi päusa longior ob interquiescentem sensum fit, et oratio^ 
nis curaum interruptum, non longae vocalea solummodo^.aed/etiam 
breves interim» producuntur. Uuc referam II. B. 253. H. 31. 

H* €Vf ]}e KaKias, rotmiadpitv vles Ayatwv : 

iXcov evpw(ri* cfrec &s ^iXov eirXero Ovfif — ^. 
Ne tarnen fipalia v lepidi nimia fautorea hie cornicentur, et aom- 
uium suum ex eburne^ portä mihi in oa gannientes oggerant/ talea 
ineptiaa uecesse est prsevertänius, monendo nuUam syllabahi« cani 
brevi consonante exeuntem, praeter unam syllabam os, certe pro« 
duci in his tsarminibus ne quidem per csesurae vim : uti auo tempore 
probabiliter demonstratum dabimus. Enimvero minime dia^imulenr 
sie commode satis rescribi versiculüm posse, nee cum Teri nullA 
simiUtudine, tarn quia scribae nobis passim propinent haa termipä" 
tiones non suo loco» neglectis elisionibus, quam quia avllabas« 
finalem v admittentis, positura aimilis singulariter ait infreqüens: 

IXiov evpwff*' eirei ws ^iXov eirXero dvfz^ : 
vide II. ^, 104. de poetarum utriusque linguae in propriis nomini- 
bus usu perquam libidinoso. 

Idem statuo de II. A. 478. M. 320. Od. $. 433. et consimilibua 
paucis in Homero. Vide Hesiod. opp. 74. Theoer. ii. 144. Ac- 
cedat etiam Aratus in phaen. 74» 

Sireirreo wap ice^aXijv o^iovypv* er 8' ap* eiceiviys : — 
ubi tamen magis probem, si per apographa liceret, ice^^i^ o^cov-- 
Xeoy ut inferiua ver. 487- o^wvx€or«/ioi. Addo Orpb. Arg. '765w 

'ilf oiiütv ro cfcaerra iroyijaro* avrapltiffviß — * :>.'/) 
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His apponas Quint. Cal. ix. 430. 

^opwoy €vy Tcviayro fi€fiaorr ev be icai avrot — . 
Talia utique sine codicibus jam nolira solicitare : videas me ad 
Moschum, iv. 68. Ulis saltem lectoribus, quibus ratiooes me» 
noD iraprobabuDtur^ minus offensionis babebunt loca satis multa 
Nmd hymnis veterum, biatibus hoc genus abundaotia. Sic Hom. 
«ymn. Cer. 54. 

Uor via ^rifitiriip, utpri^^pe, ayXaoiiape, 
Apud Orpheuro, quem vocant, in primis. Sic bymo« Ui« 7» 

K,vayoyptifs, ahafiacne, itayaioXe^atoXo/Aop^tl 
ubi vicinarum dictionum consimilis notio locum pravitalis arguit. 
£memlaudum puto: 

Kvayo)(pu)5, aSa/Lcaerre, wayatoXe, ATAAOMOP^E« 
JSic II. A. 632. aiyXticvTos OXvfjtwov' et alia consimilia: nee multuni 
^bludit Nonni parapbrasis ad finem: 

— ■ ■ ovhe vai ovroi^ 

EXnofiai AFAAOiMOP^ON arepfwya K02M0N aeipai. 
-Ideni OrpbeuSy hymo. xiii. 8. de Rbeä : 

£i: aov yap Kai yata^ Kai ovpavos evpvs inrepBe^ 

Kai TToyros, Trroiai re* ^iXo^o/ze, aepo/iop^e. 
Emaculem : (t^IAOBPOME, OTPECX^OITE : sed in his levifidit 
«erioris aevi, ut putem, lusiouibus nunc immorari minus convenil. 
lisdem insuper accenseas Hesiod. Theog. 423. 11. I. 238. 11. 5Z* 
Od. 5. 41. 69. O. 326. n. 195. Nee tarnen laudem Bruiickium« 
-qui sponte numerura harum anomaliarum valde insuavium nov& 
de suis cumuiaverit ad Apoll. R. ti. 119. Adde epig. Pallad. ver« 
3. in Anth. Steph. p. 210. Nicaen. ver. 1. p. 249. ne p\vir?L con- 
geräni. 

Intereavero lectorem certiorem faciamus, uosin hac disputatione 
nullamfere propriorum nominum rationem habuisse^ utpote qui 
xlarissime perspicianuis, metricae didciplinae leges non ibi sedulo 
eonservari, scd omnia indifferejiter et indisposiie pro libitu gesta 
reperiri: nee cujusvis paginae pulvisculus non valuerit editorum 
motus comprimere de Aiyvrriovs, 'ivriaiTiv^ et c^jusdem farin» 
Musarum terriculamentis, haud sine tumuUu perridiculo temeriter 
a^stuantiiini. Homerum nilulomiiius demirari soleo, qui vocalem 
brevem ante duas consonantes parcius corripiat, toties ingerentew 
lectoribus,. 

^ eiijice Kpoyov wah uyi:vXofiriT€ta, 

vel ievi cum variatione; dum in patulo jacebat verborum invicem 
commigratio^ 

^ ebuiKe nah Kpoyov ayicvXo/iiyrefi». 

De nonnoUis auteni praestiterit fortassis ignorantiam profiteri, ac 
vanis inquisitlonibus supersedere. 

luterea, res ipsa clamitat, biatus omnes, qui diphthongis et lon- 
gis vocalibus ex rei metricae legibus non concedantur, multo minus 
.ia brevibus vocalibus tolerari posse: hanc autem monitiontm 
VOL. XXXIII. CLJl. ^O- V.Y.NV ^ 
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prius liabuimus poiiendam» quam de reguln uostrn specuH immeii- 
8um pravaniin scriptioDum in poetU nuroerum contemplemur; ac 
tionniillaa ex illis seligafnus, quibus hoc etiam tempore inedicinam 
fclici mann, niai vanissiinä persuaaione delusi aimus, opportmie 
ä(ifiiovel>inius. 

Ab HomeRO» leponim omnium olim repertore atque arcfaitecto» 
ebeu! nunc dierum, nee citra suromuni priscarum literaram detri- 
nientum et elegaiitioruui hominuni infortuniat maculis obtoießictis 
colorato, atque omnium promptuario corruptelarum, conatus salu« 
tiferos ordiamur. Ad 11. E. 142. 

Avrap 6 nfifitfiaws ßadetfs e{aXXerai hXtjsi 
certissime reponam, Avrap 6 P efifie/iatos : vide modo B. 667« T. 
328, et alios locos plurimos, quos poette lectio melius moostrabit. 
Eftdem opera corrigas II. B. 107- uti nimiriim Juliauus öitat, p. 51. 
A. 333. r. 379. O. 27K Od. T. 231. Y. 1. ut centum saltem aioii- 
lea depravationes, in medio jacentes, quas lectori semel monito 
coram. sistere nihil attinet, molestiam supervacaneam perosi, pne- 
termittamus. Verumtamen baud intempestivus videar, si signifi- 
cem« banc literuliee communitionem Homero placuisse in pronomiae 
etiam si literae quaedam asperae subsequerentur, ut in Od. T, 140. 

Avrap 6 y\ ws rts wafjtiray oiSvpos icai avorfiOi — . 
AUa autem mcnstra, paribus porteutis piena, profligemas. lU 
•toea exemplaria ad II. A. 532. 

£u ä\a aXro ßaBeiav air* ai^Xi^eiTos OXv/iirov. 
Manifestior macula versiculum nullum inquinat; cui tanien aUo- 
•endae pares sumus. Resc^ripserimuSy 

Eiis * AA AA' aXro ßaOeiav"^» 
Quam pronum fuerit iili fugitivo A inter tot simili forma literas elabi, 
AAAAAA, cuivis obvium. Neque non compertum habeo» quid 
librariis imposuerit. Imaginabantur utique, particulam ie, quum 
sie posita prxpositionis officio fungatur, consociatam cjasdem 
potentiaß pracpositionem respuisse. Perperam omnino. Sic Od. 
K. 351. 

Eff ff Upiav, worafitav, olr* Ell, ' AAAAE grpopeov^i. 
'Similis menda, ex eodem sordido fönte acaturiens, maculat fsdb- 
simo hiatu IL ß. 696. 

O« i* es atnv eXiav oi/uwyiy re, 9roya')(n re : 
ubi reponendum affirroaverim baud dubia emendatione» 

Oib*€S AnTA' 6X«I^— .* 

• llocus est difficilioris aggressionis in IL B. 87. 

Hvre eOyea eitri fAekiaaauv aiivauty — , 
Ita laudat Etym. Mag. 319, 13. sed paullo aliter in 31» 29. men- 
db^e in utroque loco. Tu refingas mecum velim certissimi qoldem 

coiijecturä. 






• "Nasuto llBclori'' sanedisplicucrit duplex 5'. Nddum soWet digalnma. 
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^i forma usus est io lt. i6ö. 

Ka< r* ayeXifioy lAZI N a?ro xpi/yi/f fie\q.yvipgy, 
toterea nasuti lectores statim perspicient ex bis moifo positji 
exemplis, me digamma praeponeodum existimare voeibas ourrv tt 
^0yea* quod seniel moAuisse jam sufficiat^ quoniam huic argumentQ 
Beeandam atque singularem disfertationem destinavhnus« 

B. 90. sicy ut editus est versiculus, iegitur etiam in Etym. M. 
64« 49* ad hanc normam : 

AI fjL€v T €vda (iKi$ iceirorriaTO, al ht re tvQa* 
quo hiatu monstrosiorem nulium vidi; editores tarnen hunc, et 
mille alios «eque porteatosos, animis atque auribus «qüis, patieo^ 
ti/ssiini vivorum homiaum, tulerunt. In periculo videtur versari 
po^ta summus, sed facUi maau statim extricabimus, et in tuto 
poUocabimus, retraheudo onuium looge fugaciMimum vocabulum : 

AI iiev T* evOa äXis TrcTroriyarai, 'AIAE AE T* eyßa. 
Sic Od. O. 198. 'H^e S* obos: 391. aide he wkt€s: 545. TovSt b' 
cyw. Ad hujusce loci vitium, in U. B. 236. pro roybe, Florentilia 
editio princeps h^bet roy, Qonfer E. ^38. $• 155. 
Ad ver. 62^1. vulgaria dant exenaplaria» 

YleSf 6 fiey Krearov, 6 Se Ev/ovrov AxTopuayos. 
Sed Don sie erat negligenter acturus et a/wvat^s, vel in propriis 
nominibus, tersissimis auribus poeta, nuliä necessitate coactuf. 
Dedit nimirum peculiari pausä versum, de qua uos actutiim dis- 
seremus: 

Yie«, 6 fiey KTEATOIO, 6 A' Eypyrov Akropturos. 
Hoc remediutn sanabit II. Y. 431* ubi libri biaicov : 
^Oatra be AIXKOF ovpa KarwfAabioio «reXoi^rai. 
Neque aliter sublevem Aratum, dios. 21. pro i^aeiyov. 

Er>^ea irai bcKa icvKXa ^AEINOI* ijeXioio. 
Sic malim castigatuin II. K. 605. Sequente libro, F. v. 220. 

^atijs K€ SaKOToy nya eftfieyai^ ai^ya & avr«« : 
qtto quid turpius iu poesi bellulorum oculis obversari potest? 
Rescribendumy 

^aifi% Kt iamoToy nva T* efifjieyai, ai^ya $* airr«r : 
SoKoroy re» a^/soi^a re. Ex tripode est. Sin autem maus; referre 
poteris re ad nya: ut A. 8. B. 292. et passim. Nibil/aiit parüm, 
interest. 

AfTwiti ey icparepj^l ver. 349« 
Nihil insiocerius et injucundiu? inveni; sed Ha, ut aanaüdi via 
cuivis pateat. Restituo, ut insuper ad P. 45. 

AZniA* ENI Kparepn. 
Familiäre nostro est sie in dativo elidere iota : videa» E. 5. de quo 
plura dicendi dabitur etiam occasio i» aequentibus. Eandem 
medelam paro, ut faciam II. H. 272. ubi vulgalur Aaribt ^yyPjJ*<P- 
eetf. Vere et eleganter restituerim: ASIIIA* ENIXPIM<^EIIt 
adeas modo P. 405. Illud ey extrusit eyi saltem millies ex libris poe- 
tamm. 
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In poematii Antipftlri, apud Stepb. AntitaL p. 279- piTö Yvxa 
er arepvtHs^ verissioie repotfueris Yvxa ENI orepvoig--*, 11. A. 31 
certuni fuerit« Xpvaeu ENI 5oircSy : ut quoque H. 285. Od. F. 41p. 
O« J 49* Xpv(rc^ ENI Seirac: haec eniin meduUitus Homerea : v. B. 
ßi» 15. r. 152. K. 304. iii roalis niagis spondaicum : Ey iciral 
'Xpvtretf" utOd.Y. 201. uam^si velletxpv^^y trisyllabum, scripserat 
ad II. A. 15. Xpvffe^ av acnTrrpu: uiide praeferain, in Od. A. 627; 
I^. 169. Ti/kT^ ENI baweb^. Novimus quid malonim süaserit de 
metro religiosus titnor. — Aratus sublevandus, dios. 287* 

AYTHt ENI x«pp ye<tf€\ai : 
vulgo, Avrp ey x^P9' ^^^ medicatus ei adhibitus ex abundanfe tst 
certissimus, quuni prübaturi siimus iiiferius bos poStas seinpef 
spondteis pretulisse dact^ios^ ttisi metri lex, aut caussa qifsdälii 
gravior, reniteretur: nee uostrce regulie, quod seniel admonemusv 
irau erurit sibi iu plurimis et luci et firmameuto. SimiUter agmii 
ad II. X. 286. 

XaXKeoi'^ US iff fiiv a^ ENI ypoi Tray KOfitaaio. 
Nequecuni minore veri persuasione, in Nicand. Ther. 674. 

K,avOf ENI pavrript rwqy avehe^ar e^ibyfis, 
Exemplar meum habet cy: ut Q. Calabri, viii. 357. vitips^ prücui 
dubio: 

IlaXXas ENI TTcdifd Tpaio^v ficyei^- — . 
Neque anibigani, quin scribendum sit ad Od. Z. 8. 

•EHE b' ENI Ixepiji — : 
ob suaviorem et agilioremdact^lum, pro vulgato, Eltrey b^ey S^^/ftp; 
spondseis colligafo. Illud finale v, ineptissime passim inculcatum, 
vitiositati occasioneni prsebuit. 

[To he continued.] 
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NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA. 

Tlie Ohental Coins ancient and modtrn of his Col^ 
leciion^ described and historically illustrated by Wil- 
liam Marsden, f. R. S. &c. &c. with numercms 
platesfrom Drawings made under his inspection. In 
two Parts, 4to. Part L published in 1823. Pari 
IL 1825. 

1t is our inteiition to recominend very strongly the work here 
announced, when we declare it worthy of the high litemry cha- 
racter which its accomplrshed author baa already acquired b; 
variöus publications, more particularly his excellent Bistory of 
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Sumatra; bis Grammar and Dictionaryof iheMalayanLanguage; 
9i¥l bis tranülatioii and admirable iliusiratians of Marco Pdo's 
Travels« To those who undertake tbe laborious task of de^ 
scribing and explaining Oriental coins, whether ancient or 
modern» so niany qualifications are necessary^ that we bave never 
been surprised on discovering error» in tbe numismatic works 
even of celebrated writers. To an intimate knowlege of East- 
ern languages^ and a facility in deciphering tbe niost . abstrus^ 
inscriptions, niust be united a perfect acquaintance witfa tbe 
bistory and geograpby of Asia. There are^ probably, among 
our readersy some who woulr) scarcely believe tbat wbole bours, 
nay days, (and eyen nights, to ibe great detriment of weak eyes,) 
^jre sonietimes ^mployed in overcoining tbe difiiculties presented 
by a Single word, or tbe intricate combination of a few letters; th^ 
fiame» perbaps» of some place long since fallen to decay ; tbe 
title assumed by some prince of an obscure dynasty; or cbarac« 
ters expressing a date. Even tbe coins Struck by roany an illus- 
trious calipb (or more properly khalifah) are not witbout sucb 
difficulties; for tbeir inscriptions in tbe Arabic character^ de- 
nominated Cuficy (from tbe city of Cvfah^) exhibit frequently 
a series of letters almost exactiy resembling eacbotber in form, 
and destitute of tbose diacritical points wbicb serve to assist tbe 
reader of Arabic manuscrjpts or printed books. Over all sucb 
impediments Mr. Marsdenbas triumpbed in tbe work before us; 
describinga numismatic coUection exclusively consisting of Orien-. 
tai coinsi or pieces of money impressed witb Oriental cbaracters:; 
comprebending not merely tbose of Asia generaliy, but also of 
tbe Mobammedan kingdoms and states> formerly or at present 
iexisting in Africa and Europe: of this coUection tbe early 
Arabian or Cufic series constitute, \iitbout doubt, tbe most in- 
(teresting portion; and it appears (from tbe Introduction) tbat 
tbey bad cbieBy belonged to tbe cabinet of Sir Robert Ainslie^ 
\yho resided many years at Constantinople, as tbe ambassador of 
bis jBritannic Majesty. Tbe foUowing account» wrilten in an- 
svi-er to Mr. Marsden's inquiry, is given in tbe late Sir Robertos 
own words. " L'Abbfe Beauchamp, a man of letters and un- 
common abilityj well versed in ancient literaturoy after many 
years' residence at Rome, and travelling in Turkey, Arabia^.ahd 
some part of Persia, was, through tbe influence of tbe Prench 
Government, named titular bishop of Bagdad, and, under 
M. de Sartines (ministre de la marine,) appointed consul-gene- 
ral at that place. After he bad resided tbere about two years, 
Xbe bishop, bis secretary, and two French domestics, were 
carried oflf by tbe plague in tbe year 1779 or 1780; whcn hif 
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cffecU were supposed to liave been plundered bt bis Armenkn 
senrantB or Interpreters; at least notbing of Talue, exceptiqg 
bis correspondence» was fouad by a Frencb agent despatchisd 
from Smjroa upoo the oews of bis deatb, to wbom 1 applied 
for 8 prefereDce in the purcbase of bis coins^ repoited to be 
particularly interesting« It was afterwards, bowever, tbat by 
ineans of ao Armenian mercbant at Bagdad, I procured a coo^ 
siderable numbefi most probably of tbe late bisbop's cotlectiiig, 
together witb a few Persian engraved stones, and some other 
works of art. Among the coins were many Parthiao, Cofici 
Persian, and old Turkish, not unfrequently found in die twih 
rons of Bagdadi Kerkat, Maradine, and otber placea on tbe 
frontier of Turkey and Persia. From tbence were tbe greater 
part of tbe Cufic coins now in Mr. Marsden'a coUection; the 
rest canie from differentparts of Asia, wbere tbey were procmtd 
by my agents, indiscriminately with Greek and Roman, from the 
people who discovered them, by the pajment of a premiom be* 
yond their intrinsic value, which prevented their betng metted." 
— (p. vi.) The Greek and Roman medals here mentioDed, 
were soM to those two eminent collectors, Lord Noitbwick 
and the late Mr. Payne Knight; and the Cufic, in 1805, becafne 
the property of our ingenious author, and constituted die basis 
of that valuable coUection so ably described in these two Parts, 
A brief outline of their contents will show that Mr. Marsden bas 
roade numerous and important additions to tbe original stock. 
In Part I., besides tbe curious introduction^ we find " Coinage un- 
der the first khalifs, Mahomedan Symbols, Khalifs of tbe race 
of Ommiah, Khalifs of the race of AI Abbas, Samanian dynasty, 
Seijük dynasty, Ayubites of Egypt and Syria, Mamluk Babrite 
Sultans of Egypt, Moghul Tartar dynasty of Persia, Timür or 
Tamerlane, Kh&ns of Kapcbak, Mixed Symbols Chriatian and 
Mahomedan, Norman kings of Sicily, Kings of Georgia, Kha- 
lifs of Spain, Morabetin dynasty of Africa and Spain, Sberift 
of Morocco and Fez, Ottoman or Turkish, Khans of Krim or 
the Crimea.'' In the second Part wehave an account of coins be- 
longing to the more Eastem division of the Asiatic continent, 
inclttding Persia, India, and China, with the Indo- Chinese penhi- 
sulas, and the Islands geographically connected with tbem as far 
as Japan ; " comprehending in the whole (says Mr. M.) tbat por- 
tion of the world which, relatively to our own western Situation, 
is denominated Oriental."— (Introd.) He proceeds accordingly 
to describe coins of the Persian dynasty of Sassanian kings, At 
Sufi race, Nadir Shäh and bis successors, copper-money witb 
figures, Patan or Afghao Sultans of Hindustan, Kings of tbe 
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£ast wbose capital was Jaunp&r« Patau Sultans and Goveniprt 
of Bengal, Moghul emperors of Hiodustan» Tipu suItan t>f 
Mysore, ancient Hindu coins, South of India, Nepal, Asim, 
Bangpür, Jaj^nagara, Kuch Behar, Tiperah or T^ripura, Jaj« 
autipura^ Manipura, Arrakan, Ava« Tavoy, Tanaserim and 
Mergui, Siam, Achinj Pülo Pinang, West coast of Sumatra, 
Java, Japan, China, and Miscellaneous Coins. 
. Froqi tbis general Statement of the contents, comprehendtng 
aa many regions and families, those who possess coins wbicb 
ihey su^pect» but have not ascertained to be Oriental, may rear 
aonably entertain a bope of finding in the numerous plates of 
tbis work, (most beautifully and accurately engrav^d,) the means 
of sadsfying tbeir doubts, and a reference to the letter-press wilj 
serve to explain the devices and inscriptions. 

Although Makrizit acelebrated Arabian author, asserts, thatthe 
khalif Omar caused money to be coined on the Persian modet 
so early as the y^ar 18 of the M obammedan sera (or 638 of Christ,) 
others date the first appearance of Musulman coinage ki the 
year 76, (A. i).6950under Abdalmalek; 'Uberefore," says Mr» 
jMarsden, '^ until Cufic coins of a date niore ancient than 76 
sball be discovered, we are justiiSed in assigning tbeir first sysr 
lematic introduction to Abdahiialek's reign," (p. xiv«) The 
formulary sentences which the legends of Mohammedan coins ex- 
bibit, are so little varied that we shall content ourselves with the 
mention of a few : peculiar to those of the Ommiah dynasty is 
a passage from the Koran, (chapter 112.) ^'God is one, God 
IS eternal ; he neither bas begotten, nor was begotten ; nor is there 
any one like to bim." — On others we read, ''There is but öne 
God, to whom there is no companion or associ'ate ;" — sötne 
have the words ''There is no God but God, Mohammed is the 
prophet of God,'' to which legend some coins of the Shiak 
or Fatimites add, ^' AU is the friend of God/' Among the 
oldest Cufic coins at present existing in European cabinets, on« 
Struck at Damascus about the year 698, (Anno Hegirse 79)) may 
be reckoned the earliest ; it is preserved at Stockholm in the 
Royal Academy's collection, and bas been described by Cte^vr* 
berg, Tychsen, and Hallenberg : next in antiquity, perhaps, we 
may regard a dirhem of ihe year 85, (A. D. 704,) coined at th« 
city of fVaset ; another dirhem (pr iilver piece) of the year 86, 
beloogs to the Hunterian Cabinet at Glasgow. Tbe earliesf 
dinar or gold coin hitherto described, is one of the year 91 y 
(A. D. 709,) preserved iutbe Naiüan collection at Venice; and 
Mr. Marsden's cabinet possesses öne of the year immediately 
following. Ob the goM coins of tbe early kbalifs, we do ih>| 
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find the names eitber of those places wliere ihej vi^re Struck, or 
of tbe princes who issued tfaem. Damascus being the aeat of 
gOTernnient, it is ^eneralljr supposed that tbe gold coinage wat 
confined to tbe mint of tbat imperial city ; but tbe dirhtm» or 
ailter coins, whicb were Struck in tbe proviiices, aa well as at 
Damascus, ''never fail/' says Mr. M. " to expresa tbe nanie of 
the place/' (p. 8,). Sometimea a wbole province ia namedj »• 
on a coin of Hesbam ben Abd al Malek^ (A. U. 113. A« D. 
731.) wbicb exbibits as its legend, '^ In tbe name of God, thi« 
dirhem was Struck in Jfrikiah** — a denomiuation bj wliicb tbe 
Arabian geograpbers understand that portion of Mauritania 
included between tbe Egyptian desert on tbe eastern aide^ and 
the kingdom of Tunis on the western, and %ihicb tbe Musul-» 
m&ns subdued in the year 45 of their aera. Misr also, tbe pro- 
per name of Egypt, appears on coins to represent ita capital 
city* Andalus, Audalusia, denotes tbe city of Coiduba or Cor- 
dova, and Medinah Sikiliak, the city of Palermo in Sicily, 

Tbe Word dinär (however wrong tbe application) is evident! j 
borrowed from the Latin denarius, and dirhem from tbe Greek 
drachma: so it is presumed ibat feh, (in the plural felvst) the 
term for sniall copper or base money, comes from tbe Liatin 
follü. In tbe Dictionaries of Meninski and others, it ia ren- 
dered by the word obolus. On a silver coin of AI Manaur 
(Struck in 157. A. D. 773.) Mr. Marsden remarks the duplica- 
tion of certain letters, wbicb he tbinks to have been designed for 

2^ >u and equivalent to '^ lo triumphe!" and as they are 
lound also on copper money of the same year, " they may have 
reference to aome subject of public rejoicing,'* (p. 22.) fae 

quotes in a note the Lexicon of Golius, who says, ^'^ gemi- 
natum ad empbasin, interjectio laudantis, contenti et approbantis. 
Enge, lo, Evax!" Our ingenious author's coiijecture niight 
be confirmed by the words of a late traveller^ who observes that 
the Persians express their approbation or satisfaction by re- 
peating the inteijection *' bah ! bah !" wbicb they write however 

*j Ju whilst tbe Arabians render it more gutturall y, ^* bakh» 
bakhr 

Tbe earliest dirhem exhibiting a Sovereign's name, in Mr. 
Marsden's collection, is one of AI Mahdi Muhammed, coined 
at the '* City of Peace," (Baghdad,) in 162. (A. D. 778.); and 
it gives tbat prince the title of khalifah (or vice-gerent of tbe 
Prophet), instead of Amir al mumemn, wbicb had been tbe cus- 
tomary designation. A silver coin of the celebrated Harun al 
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BasMd, Struck nt BaitiOi fn 182,-(A. D. ?98.) bears as p'ärt of 
ittt legend tiieae Wofds, ** By command of the prince Ai Ami^ 
Mtiham/nedf 8on of the Commander oftbefaithfui;'' then follow« 
the naine of Jafar, On the subject of this remarkable coin 
Mr* Mamden obaerves^ tbat Harun al Raskid^ " who is per-j^ 
btfps better known to the European world from tlie iiiimitable 
lalea of the Thousand and one Nights^ ttian from the page of 
Arabian bistory, judg^d il expedient to givc notoriety to his 
deciaration, that bis aon AI Amir Muhammed shoiild be his 
successor in the empire, by the coinage of rhoney bearing bis 
name. In this mscription, indeed, the father is designated by his 
title only, whilst the name of the heir apparent is given at fuU 
length : it cöntains also the distingui&hed name of J&far the son 
of Yahia al Barrnokiy so celebrated for bis talents, his unbound- 
ed inßuence with his master^ and his unfortunate end. In this 
year^^lS^^) his father relinquished to bim the Situation of Vizir^ 
which in 183 he also resigned in favor of his eider brother 
Fadhel, in order that> uneuibarrassed by the cares of adminis« 
tering the govemment, be might enjoy without interruption the 
Society and friendship of the khatif, whose sister, in 184, he was 
encouraged to marry. Stich, however, is the mutability of For- 
tune, that in the year 186, (or first month of 187,) he was put tö 
death by Order of his capricious sovereign, and the family of the 
Bartnaki or Barmeeides exterminated,'' (p. 39-) 

The first Mohammedan prince whose coin in this collection 
exhibits a human iigure, is the copper obolus of the SeIJük 
Sultan Kai Khosru Ben Rilij JrsUn, and may be dated froio 
600 to 607 ; it represents the monarch on horseback, liabited 
in the Turkish costume, (p. 90.) The silver coins of anolher 
Seljük prince, G/ieiath-ed-din Kai Khosru, hold a conspicuous 
place, says Mr. M. *'in Oriental numismatics, aud form a dis<» 
tinguished feature of this collection, which cöntains nine speci* 
mens in good preservation, some of the same year, but all from dif* 
ferent dies, l'hey exhibit, in workmanship by no means contemp- 
tible, the figure of a Hon passant surmounted by a sun, or So! in 
the constellation of Leo, nnder which, in ihose days of judicial 
astrology, it may be presumed that either the Sultan himself, or 
some person particularly dear to bim, was born/' From a pas- 
sage of Abu' Ifaraj, here quoted, (in Latin, p. 97.) it seems pro- 
bable that the lion and sun bore some reference to the boro- 
scope of a Georgian princess, whom the sultan passionately 
loved, and whose image he was desirous of impressing on bis 
coins. ** Filiam regis Georgianorum in uxorem duxit, quam 
perdit^ amavit; eoque ejus amore ductus est ut imaginem ipsius 
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kDonete imprimi v«Uet. Datum eil iiule« m oonsilium* «1 
figvnmi LeoDiSy cui iMisteret Sd^ effingeret, ut ita horoacopuai 
iptiiM referrety totique ioteriai compos fieret/* 
»> Our limits oM§t us to omit m multiidicity of intereatiog 
pMsages whicb Mr. M. has scattered tbroucboul bis accoiul 
of the Mohammedan coitis. In Ibe second Fart. (aa «mt ouUiae 
#f the ooDtents kas already ihown) are deiicjribed many of coD^ 
aiderable Talue and rarity whicb do not appertain to tbat clatf» 
We shall brkfly notice one of the Persian monarcb Sapor or 
SkahpAhr, remarkable for the detice on its reverte, a firo-altar 
wiifa a haman head appearing amidst the flames: tbia, by .uoß» 
ingeMous antiquarieS) has been aupposed the repreaentation af 
a Feruar, which, in Persian mytbology, tignifiea '' a aeparate 
apirkual existence of each living individual \" bul Mn M. ith 
loms U8 tbat ^' Sir William Ouseiey^ indeed, auggeata a dif<* 
fcrent explanatioa of tbis mysterioua appearance, wben he 
aaya, ' In the human head placed on a fire-altari wo may &b* 
Cover Ormuxd or the Divinity existing amidst Bamet,' *' (Traf elfl^ 
Vol. i. p. 441.) On some other coins of the SassaniaQ^prioces, 
the na^e of Kkoslui or Khosrui is found in character» «rhicb^ 
aa weleam from Mr. Marsden, (p. 443.) \vere first deeipbered 
by Shr W^ Ouseley, '' and bis reading of the obtcuie word bat 
been sanctioned by the opinion of Baron de Sacy«" ^'Ayafllt 
d^couvert'Ia v6ritable Orthographie et retymologie du mal Kho$- 
rou dans la laiigue Zende, je n'h6site plus (says tbe BaitMi with 
bis wonted tandour,) d me ranger i Topinion de M^^Ousefc^r/- 
(M4m. de Litt, Orient, p. ««4.)" 

We bave before noäced the beauty and accttracy:df {|be fifiy- 
aeven plates^ (engraved by Swaine,) illuslrating tbis val^üble 
«fork, whieh io many readers, besides professed antiquariea and 
orientalista, will prove a considerable fund of Information and 
entertainment. 



INSCRIPTIONES GRJECJS Vetustissima. Col^ 
legity et observationes tum aliorum tum sua$ a^ecit 
Hugo Jacobus Rose, M. A. E Coli. S. S. Trin. 
apud Cantßbrigienses. Typis ac Sumiibus Academi- 
eis. Yeneunt L^ndmi apud J. Murray, 182& 

We cougratulate the literary world on the appearänc^ of tbi« 
long-expected Volume, which is, as far as we know, the first at- 
tcmpt made to classrfy the ^ticient Inscriptions of Greece^ andby 
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ineans of fao-simihes tötender thtmävailable fortbeparpoftepf 
tlltiitrating tbe letiguage <)f tbat intereMing cenntrj. Tbe iHäi^r 
of such a publicatkm is incontestable : wa baveno olber meam 
of ifiTestigatkig tbe rudimenta of tbe finest langiiage in tbe worid^ 
üBd of tracing its fornis and Tarietiea tfaroogb anecetaife «gea 
and different dialccta ; all eaiating Mss. ar« oompamtifely <rfili 
modern date, and very Utile of accnrate infbmiatioiiican be'ob* 
tained from tbe woriu of tbe ancienta tbmnaelvea in firdbseologi- 
cal and autiqdarian researcbes. Even tbe early and more pbiloao- 
)>bical writero of Greece, tbough tbey camed tbeir own lu^ 
guage to an astoninbing exteni, were very deficient in tbe trat 
knowiege of its origin;— K>ne causeof nirbich deficiancy was tbeir 
ignorance öf the länguage« of otber natiooa ; aaotber was tbalt 
aprightlidess of dispoaition) whicb, tbougb it waa adniraUy 
tniited to tbe cultivation of taate, cerUnaly disqualtfed tbe«i fof 
patient research and inductive philo8ophy* And if tbe writingi 
of suck tti^ as Herodotus» Plato, and Arialotiey are apt tomia* 
lead tbe pbilologist in bis inqairiea^ what caft be expected frani 
"tbe Works of Diodorua SicuhiB> Dionysius of Hulioarnaatüs, 
•Apollodoras, Eiistatbius, and otbera, wbo faave led VIROS 
CLARISSIMOS ET DOCTlSSIMOSof all coirotrieiMid 
tdegre^s into tbe niost absurd errors and inconsisteneiesf V«rf 
ül^isely tben has Mr. Rose acted in rejeeting such authoritiei^ or 
fit least in thoroughly ' srfting tbem, with all tbe ^ scmples • of ^ 
tnän of sHis^ and tbe acumen of a critic« He is also milcb to 
^be commended for steeriog clear of those rocks^ on wbieh 
so nnany bave Struck, viz. the DeInge of DeuCalion, tbe oriimil 
Seat of tbe HeUenes, tbe bislory of Cadmus, the origin of tht 
Pelasgi^ tec. Confessing bis inabiiity to discover die priknary 
introduction of the Greek Alphabet into Enrope, he tery pp^ 
perly confines himself to tbe task of tracmg it iip from emtitig 
docun>ents, to the bighest point of antiquity wbicbtbese autban* 
tic roaterials will enable bim to reacb. Tbis is tbe right nietbod 
of proceeding in all subjects of investigation. Tbe rejection of 
hypotbesis is more than one step towards tbe attainment of 
imth. 

Notbing will place tbe value of Mr. Rose's publicatiob in a 
stronger ligbt, than a coa>pari8on of it witb tbe labon of bis 
predecessors in tbe same path. Let tbe reader iospeet tbe 
works of Gruter, Muratori, Reinesius, Sic. : be will find them 
without Order and arrangement; inscriptions of tbe earliest 
iiges intermingled amongst those of the latest; Latin« Greeki and 
Etmscan, aH buddied togetber, without any chscriminatio» of 
. the different characters in each länguage, without any Classifi- 
cation witb regard to age er ortbogräphy^ and all abouuding in 
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^rroraaiid inaccuracUs öf ihe mostöiilrageouödescriplion- Mr. 
Rßsei baa giyen several very curiuus instances of stränge misap^ 
prebeiiiion in those frooi wliom we ahotild hate expected bctter 
tfaiDgaw In an inscription edited by Montfaucon, who coitld 
liave 8uppo8ed that that illustrious scholar would have give« 
ibe following lines, for an liexameter and pentameter vene^ 
ot even for Greek i • 

Kffiftff Sf irapa iilvoi iXa^ nfAOurcof 

Wbo cao possibly guess %vhat the following gibberisli afands 
Cur in ifae same epigram f 

JI«p«8ir« /xidffOTM JfoAiTOirTO rafov, 
We will leave this iine uncorrected^ to exercise tbe iogeiiuity of 
our readers.-^The whole epigram is füll of aimilar error«; 
«or.is it edited in a better style by Muratori : but — crimine ab 
wo Disce omnes. 

.(. It J8 ooly lately tbat any proper attention bas been paid, not 
only by oditors in pnblisbing^ but by travellers in copying, an«- 
jcient iiHcriptions : tbis any one will perceive wbo takes 4he 
trpubie.of comparing the pages of Wbeeler, Spon, and Pococke^ 
Vritb ibose of Dodweli, Walpole, Leake, and CockerelL In«- 
d^d tbe early race of travellers^ as they exercised but little 
dispretion in copying, so tbey tised but little diligence in searcb- 
Wig for ancient monuments ; and this paucity of materials is 
ojie reason of the inferiority of former editors i tbey were 
pbliged. in almost all cases to have recourse to conjeclures, 
wilboMt baving it in tbeir power to coniirm those conjecturea. 
Ijad.the collections of marbles^ which now adom botb'pubHc 
itnd private museums, been in existence a Century and a half 
ago^ we should not have heard Montfaucon declaring that be 
had never seen the digamma inscribed upon any ancient monu* 
ment, or a specimen of writing in tlie style called BOYXt 
TPO^HAON ; nor iDawes asserting that the letter E was 
never used by the aucient Greeks in place of the diphtbong Ei. 
Respecting the use to wbich publications like this of Mr. Rost 
may be turned, we need only refer to Mr. R. P. Knigbl's 
valuable remarks on the Greek Alphabet, bis Prolegomena 
tö Homer, hi^emendationsof the Poei's text^ and bis discovery 
of.interpolated passages. In such investigations notliing can be 
eff^ted witbout a knowlege of the archaic . forms of letters, 
e&pressions, and idiom ; but tbis knowlege is to be ac- 
quiiried ooly by an inspection of ancient monuments, or fac<- 

\ The- Itue reading is — 

"TffTttrn Xvygo? tfXtA hfXOfAdos •n'sKnyoi* 
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similes of iheir itfscriplions ; and to th^se latteir a decided'^t 
ferenbe mu^t be giveii even before ihe original documents ttem^ 
»eive!^^ inasmucli as ihey become publicijuriSf wbiht tbe ofherft 
are inaccessiUe «Kcept to a favored few. 

But it is t'taie that Mre should desceud from generat obs^rva« 
tions to the particular nierits of the publication before u». 'W^ 
must premise^ however^ ihat in ihis artxcie we can do little 
niore thun notJce Mr. KoKe'a Prolegomena, a portion ^f hiä 
work uhich is füll of varied research and imporfant obse^^ 
vations : in our Inture numbers we shail take opportunitn^ 
of exhibiting some specimerts of bis niost ciirious or inter- 
esting insrriptioDüy together \v»th a coniplete list of %vhaf met 
be termed discoveries^ or setiied point»^ in t-be language, de^ 
duced from tbis pure »oorce of criticism and philology. The 
iirst thing that strikes us in the work itself, ^a the judiciouii 
selection made by Mr. Rose, not only'from the Journals off 
travellers^ and iiiedited monuments, bqt from the works öf 
former editors, whose inaccuracies he -lias most ingeniou^y 
corrected. That bis volume i^ight not exceed due bounds, hk 
has fixed upon the archonship of Euclid as a limitj (abotrt 
which time the graphic art was fixed by something like publib 
autiiority,) addiug only a few inscriptions, where, as iathecasfe 
of the Sandwich marble, the ancitnt orthography was preserved 
after the period above mentioned. The Classification is as foi- 
lows. — Class \, contains those inscriptions which are written 
only from right to left, or eise in the manner calied BOV- 
ZTPO0HAON. Class 2, contains thoie whicb are writteH 
in the common way, from left to right, but in archaic charae- 
ters. Class 3, is divided into two sections, the first of which 
contains Aitic inscriptions wbose age may be ascertained ; thb 
second, those of which the age is doubtful. Class 4, comprtf*- 
hends tliose inscriptions, wbich, although tbey contain the di- 
gamma, are not of so ancient a date as the preceding : as the^ 
are chiefly in the Bceotic and Doric dialect, three sectioris cff 
contemporaneous inscriptions are subjoined, although the di^ 
gamma does not appear in them. Class 5, <;ontains a feW 
inscriptions, engraved after, thoughnot long after the archonship 
of Euclid^ but remarkable for their orthography. To Class 
6, those are referred concerning the genuineness of which doubfe 
exist. It was the Editor's intention to have added a aevenih 
clais, containing such inscriptions as might be uscful in deter- 
mining the various dialects. We blush whilst we record one 
of the reasons whiob he gives for its Omission : " qood hu- 
jusmodi inscriptiones apudse habere quosdtm scio, quastamen 
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mc ipii edttnt, nee alii comt edenrias trader^ voUiiil,"} Tbis 
deftcty however, is likely to be well repaired bj the eicßllwt 
mork of Profetsor Bockb, to wbom tbe Academy of Berlin 
bes committed the importaiit task of edidng tbe mo9t interesl- 
ing Ortek Inicriptions. The first fasciculus of tbis workbas 
•|>peared subtequently to Mr. Rose'a publication. Four nam- 
tiera of a work appeared previously to it^ in wbich Mr. R. 
Ibond, to bis great surprise, tbat be bad beeo forestalied in most 
of tbe £lgin inscriptions by tbe Editor, wbo bad for Ibiapurpoia 
{»rocured Mr. H.'8 own copiea in a very uobmidtoBie- manoer 
firom Professor Böckh. After tbe exposure of ibia .artifioe, 

tlvLr me tbink tbat Mr. Osann cannot sit very easy in bis pro- 
»orial cbair at Jena. 

A great part of Mr. Rose's valuable Prolegomena is oci;u- 
pied in settling tbe fornis of tbe most ancient Greek letters, of 
vbicb a very accurate tabular view is giveo. Tbe foUowing 
are some of tbe most e&traordinary. Iota was expressed by S 
<ir Jr, X by 0/ or tbe bead of an arrow, and lambda hy-k, wbich 
«was subsequently used as a mark of aspiration ; but still 
«mongsttbe earliest and most contorted cbaracteis tbe followiog 
forms are discovered, agreeing almost accurately with the ito- 
-man Alphabet, or tbat in use amongst ourselves at tbe present 
•day. 

ABCDEFHIKV MNOPQRSTVXZ 

We find also many valuable remarks conceming the cbaiiges 
made of letters in composition, for tbe stke of «upfbpBy; 
wbich changes are exhibited in a table. 

Respecting tbe H used as an aspirate, Mr. R, proves tbat it 
Was so employed in tbe very earliest times, long before its ad- 
BHssion as a vowel. 

Tbe letter Coph or Koppa 9 is also fouud in these ancient 
montunents^ thougb it was subsequently displaced by K. It is 
very commonly seen on tbe coins of Syracuse and Crotopa ; 
attd Mn R« proves, in Opposition to Lanzi, tbat it was iutro- 
diiced iato tbe early Italian alphabets, where it still exists, 
tboügb a little changed in figure, as Q. 

Gontrary also to tbe opinion of Villoison, Mr. R. shows 
tbat tbe short vowels doubled, were never used to express the 
long vowelsy before tbe introduction of the latter iuto the alpha- 
■bet, as ff for ij or 00 for co • 

The aspirated consouants d,f»x ^® discoveredia tbe most au- 
-«iedt tines ; but tbe double coosonants i and ^ are not found 
befoie the arcbonsbip of £uclid. 
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' Altboogb in very ancient inscriptions words were simplified 
by omitting the reduplication of consonants, as ixihotg for düüüi- 
Xots, yet a fashion very soon prevailed of reduplicating the ngma 
in syllables where it otiglit to occur but oDce, as *Api<raTQfiv^s 
and nXiavrijSf 8cc. In many inscriptions also of a compara* 
ttvely modern date we find ancient forms retained^ as AFAdEI 
TYXEI, TEI BOYAAI, &c. This, Mr. Rose asserts, was 
not through carelessness, as Taylor thought, but by design, for 
the purpose of preserving old and weiUknown forms, as the 
Athenians preserved the inscription A0E on their coin after 
the introduction of the i}. The Athenian drachma, as Lord 
Aberdeen very justly remarks, constituted the great circulating 
mediunii of Southern Europe, aa the Spanish dollar does at the 
present day ; it was important therefore in a commercial point 
of view to preserve the ancient form of its die. 

We give Mr. R/s remarks on the letters Gamma and Delta 
in bis own words, as a specimen of bis style. 

** Perm ad eas litteras qus semper in aipbabeto Oraico 
fuere. Multa sunt quse ostendunt formam C pro Gamma anti- 
quisissimam esse. Legitur in nummis pervetuatis, Gelanis, Rhe- 
ginisy Segestseis, Agrigentinis, Morgantinis. Nee alia qusBvis 
forma extat in alphabetis Latinis vetustissimis. Inde nota illa 
AGNUS, CABINUS. Scaurus quidem diserte testatur in 
XII Tabulis scriptum esse Nl PACÜNT pro PAGÜNT, et 
eandem formam se vidisse testatur in foedere Grseco aliquando 
in Caesaris portis extanti. Nee dubium est quin poculum illud 
quod infra ponitur, quo scribitur ACAMEMNON, ex ima 
vetustate ad nos usque descenderit. Novam esse literam G 
Botat Diomedes, "in cujus locum" inquit " C solebat apponj/' 
et G Omnibus vetustis Italiae Unguis deesse testantur Gorius 
et Lauzius. Et profecto de vetustissima Greecorum ^^i^^ 
quserentibus nulla dux tutior est quam vetustas Latina« Nee 
ego formam illam < (quam, ut supra dixi, postea versis, non 
mutatis, lineis per A et denique per F scripsere Graeci) novam 
qaandam figuram esse credo ; cum autem sculptoribus lineaa 
rectas quam circulares eflScere fiicilius sif, veterem C per < 
imitati sunt. Quomodo vel quo tempore eifectum sit apud 
Latinos, ut haec litera, vi propria amissa, in locum elementi K 
partim (partim elementi S succederet, minima intelligo. In 
tabulis Eugubianis certe C vim Grascae K habet, et liq^ido ibi 
extat litera G. Quod tamen in lingua Latioa non nisi mnlto 
pottea eifectum est, si Diomedi et adhoc amplioribus testiboa 
adfaibenda fidea. Notandam est Knightium primam formam 
httjufca liter» recUm esse lineam I putare. Ita quidem, «t 
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Ute vere. in tabula Petiliana scribitur. Ex iiac iinea paululum 
curvata fuctam esse sequentem formain «tatiiit Vir ceK £aclefn 
tbvma in tiuinmo quodani Agrigentino occurnt. 
^ ** Delta vix dubiiitn quin inprimis eodeni modo quo hodie 
efficereUir ( D). Hanc formani reperimus in marmoribus La- 
ridftaeo et Wrayiano ; et in ^lea tabula atque aliis pervetustts 
forinam huic gemellam sc. L. ; niutatione eodeni modo :k:. facta 
quo C in < mutabatur^ Latini bic, ut in aliis literis^ quam for-< 
mamin Itaham transtulerant/eam retinuere ; unde nos derivantes 
literarum Gnecarum formas antiquissimas habemus." P. xxxv.. 
We quite agree in the opinion here expressed by Mr. Rose^ 
that the Latin language is one of the best guides to the 
palffiograpby of the Greek. The Latin was the tirst-born of 
this its parenty and the archaic forms of the latter^ incorporated 
in the former, reuiained unchanged, after they were softened 
down aiid altered in the original. In the most ancient Greek 
inscriptions we find the aspirated consonaiits 9, ^, Xf ^^^ i^^i 
ihe double ietters ^ and ^ ; the corresponding aspirates, as 
-Lanzi observes, (Sagg. de Liug. Etrusc. T. i. p. 216.) 
ape Seen in the old italian dialects: butas hi the place off and 
^ xbe early Greeks used XS or KS, and 0S or US, so traces of 
this usage are discovered in the ancient Latin words DIKSE-* 
RUNT, MAXSÜMÜS,&c. The very sound ofmany Greek 
wrords^ as well as the forms of letters, may be recovered from 
ibe Latin, as in ayyeXoSr angelus, anchora, &c. Moreover the 
similarity of the Latin language to the parent Greek in one par^ 
ticular dialect alone, tendsstrongly to show,.that all the variooa 
idioms- of this latter proceeded from ^one original source, whe^ 
ther it be called iEolic, Döric, or Pelasgic. This language 
came with a migratory tribe from Asiatin to Greece, from wbence 
it passed over iuto Italy. How it separated/ together with tbe 
people^into two disthict branches, each having its varieties, 
«ach so similar and so dissimilar to the other, is a probleoh, 
very difficult to determine : yet nothing in all history is better 
authenticated than the extraordinary diiference in character, 
manners, and customs, between the Dorian and lonian Greeks^ 
It will be sufficient to illustrate tbis Observation . with a very 
^ few particulars. The Dorians were a calm, sedate, intrepid, 
* magnanimous race of men, much addicted to agriculture, highly 
averse.to a democratic form of government, but delighting 
in a government of Eiders ; they were of a severe taste,, as tbe 
constractiou of their temples and other edifices shows, and 
their favourite deity was Apollo. The lonians^on ifae contrary, 
:are always represented as a less nobk race> factious» d^tmocra- 
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tical and tyrannical, luxurious in their habits as wdl as in their 
edifices, fickle as the wavet of that sea to whicb their attention 
was constantly directed^ and to whlch tfaey owed theif power. 
Neptune, the ruler of the Ocean, was their favourite deity. U 
tiine permitted it^ this contrast might be carried to a great 
length. We must now retura to Mr. Rose. 

Before we conclude our preseut remarks on bis work, we 
musi observe that he has given us an account of similar coUec- 
tioos published by bis predecessors, the first of which was edited 
by Mazzocfai at Rome^ A. D. 1521. We bave also an interest- 
ing notice of tbe principal coUectors of marbles^ &c. ; amongst 
whom the illustrious Venetian faniily of tbe Naniis pre^eminent. 
D<id thanks are returned to the traveliers Cockerell| Leake^ aod 
Hughes, for the contribution of their unedited ioscriptions ; to 
the Ute Mr. Payne, and tbe celebrated architect Wilkins, for 
similar assistance ; to Lord Guildford, for the use of bis noble 
library ; to the late Professor Dobree, the present Bishops of 
ehester and Bristol, the Dean of Peterborough, and the Master 
of Caius Coli., for their valuable Communications; and, thoug^b 
last not least, to the Syndics of the University Press for their 
liberality in defraying the expeoses of publication. 

We must not omit to mention that a valuable Appendix is 
subjoined to the work, comprising a great variety of very in- 
teresting matter. It is headed. by a letter of ^he celebrate4 
Bentley to bis friend Dr. Mead, on the Sigean inscription, 
on which Mr. Rose also has commented at large, and 
has very successfully refuted or corrected several, even of 
Bentley 's opinions. Next to this is a letter of Dawes to Dr. 
Taylor on the same subject. T|hen comes a desqription by 
the late Do £• D. Clarke of the curious Burgonian vase dis- 
coviered at Athens in 1814, pn which we shall have n)ore to 
say in our uext number. No. 3, is an extremely interestin|; 
paperby D'Hancarville, on the aenigmatical emblems of an-, 
cient painting ; and Nö. 4, contain$ Mr. R. P. Knight's leained 
dissertation on the Elean inscription, which has already ap- 
peäred in the pages of tbe Museum Criticum. We next 
nieet with a disQuisition on the fämous Laconian Decroe. 
agaiust the musiciao Timotheus, and one on the Vas Dod- 
wellianum. No. 7, is a very scholar-Iike commentary, wllh 
excellent restitutions and emandations, by the celebrated 
Thiersch on the Potidaean inscription^ wbilst No. 7 and last 
contains copies of inscriptions preserved in the library of Tri- 
nily College, Cambridge, with valuable notes, by the late Pro- 
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fessor Dobree, by whose death Mr. Rose appears to haTe" 
lost ooe of bis best friends, es Learning lost onc of ber greatest 
Ornaments. In the very beginning also of the volume we find 
aome very valuable Addenda, relating to acquisitions made by tbc 
Editor in a late tour upon the Continent, and whicb in several 
instances throw a considerable light upon passages in tbe body 
of tbe work. 

When we have finally observed that the fac-similcs of tbese 
archaic inscriptions appear to be very accurately given, tbat tbe 
notes display a vast störe of philological research and critical 
acumen, whilst ihere runs throogh the whole a vein of the most. 
commendable modesty, unsuliied by any of tbat virulence and 
objurgatory language^ which has too often disgraced the pag^ 
of literary men, we think we need say no n»ore to. recommend 
to general notice a volume whicb ought to be in the library of 
every one wbo pretends to tbe uame of Scholar. If a second 
edition be not soon cailed for, it will be disgraceful to tbis 
Qountry, which> after all its boasting, is far behind many of tbe 
Continental nations in the encouragement of literature. 



ON THE 

Formation^ Connexion^ and Divisions qf the HE bf- 
DECASYLLABIC MEASURES. 



Although much labor and research have been directed of 
late to the Classification of the measures used by the Greek 
Lyric Poets, it is surprising how little attention has been paid to 
tbe mode by which these measures were constructed at first, 
and diversified in such endless variety. For even granttng 
that such Systems as those of Dr. Burney^ and Professor Her- 
man, are fully entitied to the, approbation which they have re- 
ceived from the learned, it must still be a desideratum to ex- 
plain how those metres were produced, whicb have cpst. tbem 
so much trouble to arrange ; since the early poets of Greece 
cannot be supposed to have constructed them according to the 
rules of a science which certainly was unknowh atthe time when 
they flourished. When Pindar and ^schylus composed their 
ödes, it is probable that the double Dochmee and the Anacrasis 
bad never been heard of; and it is therefore deserving of in- 
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«|uiry wfaat principle it was which directed them in the formation 
of tbeir Verses. This has been in so far explained by some of 
the Latin Grammarians, and in particular by Marias Victo- 
rinus' who has sbown how by the addition, subtraction, and 
transposition of syllables^ a verse may be made to assume many 
afferent forms^ and thereby assimilate itself to a variety of 
metres. Heisat great pains to inculcate that the Dactylic 
and lambic are the only dementary measures, from which all 
the others faave been derived by the simple process just now 
alluded to. These two measu^s he calls "solaprototyporttm 
prototypa et omnium metroruui elementa." ßoth of them be 
says are as ancient as Homer,^ who used tbe Dactylic Hex- 
ameter in bis heroic poenis^ and the lambic in bis MargiteSi a 
work mentioned by Äristotle, but whicb has not been trans- 
mitted to US, It was by combining the different sections of tbese 
two measuresy that all the varieties used by the Lyric Poets 
were produced. As the invention of most of tbese Lyric 
metres is generally ascribed to Archiiochus^^ who lived several 
centuries after Homer, it is clear that the simple meäsures had 
been in use iong before the Compound meäsures were thought 
of. — To trace all these meäsures to their origin would be a work 
of immense labor; I shall therefore restrain my3elf at present 
to the Hendecasyllabics, and attempt to explain in what manner 
they were at first constructed, and how afterwards they were 
divided into a multiplicity of lesser metres. Before pro- 
ceedingy I think it proper to State, that in quoting from the 
works of Pindar, and the Choral ödes of the Dramatic poets, 
I have seldojh ventured to depart far from the old arrange- 
ment of the Scholiasts, whose authority 1 consider entitled 
to more estimation than it has received from the recent editors 
of these authors.'^ I must say that, although the Scholiast on 
Pindar (whom 1 have studied more than the other,) has been 



' Lib. iii. Ed. Sanctandriana, 1584. 

* lib. iii.— Mallius Theodorus has tbis remark upon the invention of 
the Dactylic Hexameter—'« Metrum dactylicum hexametrum inveotum 
primitus ab Orpbeo Critias asserit, Democritus a Musaeo, Persinus a 
lino, permuiti ab Homero."— De Metris, c. iv. Diodonis Siculus 
(Bibliothec. iii.) ascribes the invention of rhytbm and metres to Linus. 
TerentianusMaurus relates, that tbe Heroic and lambic Meäsures were 
first used in celebrating the victory of Apollo over tbe Pytbun. De Litt. 
Syll. Ped^ et Metr. ed. Sanctand. 

3 See Marius Victorinus, u. 8.*--I|ephsstion, c. 15.— Bentley ap. Horat. 
Epod. xi. 

^ It is to be regretted that Porson has soroetimes alffered the arrange. 
ment of the verses in tbe Choral ödes fbr the worse. I shall give an ex. 
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guilty of seteral mistakes in explaining the difFerent mcasaref, 
niany of which, however^ 1 am disposed to attribute to the care* 
leMoess of transcribers, I have never .seen any otber arrange- 
mant desert ing to supersede bis ; and Herman and Boeckb, by 
departing frooi it^ and remodelling the lines upon new prin« 
ciplesy' have produced such monstrousverses^ aa I will Tcnture 
to say are not to be found in the works of any otber Lyric poet, 
wbether of ancient or modern times. Were eitber of these 
amngements to be adopted^ it would prove intolerably barsb to 
ears wbicb bad been previously tuued to the vulgär rhythm of 
the Pindaric numbers. Tbe grand principle upon which these 
scbenies have been constructed is derived from the Observation 
of that acute critic Richard Dawes,^ who remarked tbat in 
some of the Ödes certain lines in all the Strophes and Anti» 
strophes terminated in short syllables, and shrewdly conjectured 
that this bad not happened accidentaliy. The German Critics, 
improving on this discovery, have condemned all such lines as 
imperfecta and by joiniiig them to the subsequent ones in a 
matiner often very nrbitrary, they have produced such verses as 
would have made Aristarchus stare, The following examples 
will show the oature of their arrangements. 

rlva teoVf rlv figwu, rlvu olv^pu xeXfleS^crö/xÄV. Ol. ii. Herman. 
diisf ^><VfJLirioiia 9' i<rru(r§v 'HgaKKev^g, Id. He f man, 
weaifvfieov t§ wuripoov äoorov, opSifroXiv, Id. Herman» 
Au hawfixoi vvKri fisyuvopos ffo;^« frKovrov. Ol. i. Boeckh. 
' kfailia JVtwjüiijSei itiriKOV d\ot\K8 (tvv KwpoYwel, Ol. x. Boeckk. 

Disregarding all such anomalous verses, in which I can per- 
ceive neither rhythm nor measure, 1 shall now attempt to ac- 
coont for the formation of a certain class of verses, which 



aniple from his Orestes, in which he has arranged two lines as follows : 

ß»fßctfotsidfxufC<riv, 1. IS64. 

Nowit appears from Terentianus Maurus (Ed. Sanct. p. 74.) and from 
Marius Victorinus (lib. üi.) that the cid arrangemeut was, 

^ApytTov (t^s (% Oayurov 

* Those who are ignorant of the enthusiasm for innovatioQ in Litera- 
tur«, which prevails at present among the Gerroail scholar«^ mäy htm 
80«ne idca of it from the effects which Boeckhius ascribes to it. « Vidi- 
mu8 enim nostris temporibus universam fere studiorum facieiä htttoU'^ 
tatam ; qufe olim certa, in dubitationem adducta -, dtiae dubia nunc ex- 
plorata ; quae falsa priu», ea nunc vcra ; qti» vera, falsa habentur." This 
Radical Reform in Science has not yet taken place among us. 
. ^ Miscellanea Critica. 
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frequeiuly occilr in the more regulär arraiigement ^ormcrly 
adopted. 

It is well knowD, that both the Dactylic Hexameter and 
the lambic Senarian measures delight in the Peotheminier 
caesura — tbus : 

Mriviv eUth 6eoi. Iliad. i. 1. 
*Hoos 8* ex Xf;^6eov. Iliad, viii. ] . 
"n Tg'xva KaSfcow- OEcl- Tyr. 1. 1 . 
"AxT^ jxev ?8e. Philoctet. 1. 1 . 

Here it is to be remarked, that tlie final syllable of the Dac- 
tylic Penthemimer is necessarily always long, whereas that of 
the lambic is common*. 

Tfais division forms favorite nieasures of the Lyric poets. 
The following are examples of the lambic Penthemimer : 

voLTeg AuKotiißa, SchoK Hephaest. ed. Gaisford. 
Imrcov äcüTOv, Pind. Ol. iii. 6. 
jSgöTwv ixeyx^S' Pind. Ol, iv. 30. 
And the following are Dactylic Penthemimers. ■ 

'Hgotx}\.iog TTpoTegas. Ol. iii. J9* 
*Afi^iTpvmiiiri$. Ol. iii. 2ß, 
Arbonbüsque comae. Horat. 

By joining two lambic Penthemimers, they formed this verse, 

$/x0(y xifta/pflt^ VTTipts j3cofto5. 

^schyl. Agam. 224. ed. Blomfield. 
evivTrov, euTFcoXoVf ev6cl\oi(r<rov. 

Soph. CEd. Col. 743. ed. Musgrave. 

This verse sometimes occurs Catalectic, as^ 

^iXov TpiTOCfTovhv euiroTfiov t\ ^schyl. Agam. 237- 
iikei ToS' öfyj^iöTOV 'A%leis, Ibid. 247. 

By joining two Dactylic Penthemimers they formed the 
Elegiacy* 



' Terentianus Maiirus cails this m^asiire Epudus. 
' It is evident from the naturc of . the Dactylic Penthemimer, as 
stated above, that the last syllable of the firsl Colon must necessarily be 
always long. Terentianus Maurus expresses himself soniewbat doubt- 
fMÜy lipon this point, but concludes with this remark : 

Malo tarnen Longa claudere comma priiis. 

De Metrie, &c. Ed, Sanctandr. 
Aristides Quintilianus is raore decided : «D^w/f uxiv ßtfirh «ri tw ^ir rnf 

«poTifaf ffv^uyia; vv'Khtßhi wifirrm ff AfÄyxJif fxa%^i i'^iiy — (jnifi M9v<rinnS,) 
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Talo'ärif rm 8* Wtmv 4 ^sxa^; oux lxiyi\. Hephsest. p. 9S. 
SoüAoo-uvav a-Tuyepäv ufi^ißa^ovcoi xagoi. Eurip. Androm. 1 10. 

Fluminis ad liquidas forte sedemus aquas. Bachanan« 
The Elegiac Catalectic is calied Asclepiadean, as 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus. Horat. 
By joining an lambic Penthemimer to a Dactylic they 
formed tbe Encomialogicus : 

"I^rgov a^ro CKiapav rayav {vffixsv. Pind. Ol« iii. 25. 
^ f In Jiyoftevei reo Tv^^uxr^co, Hephaest 
Carniina bella magis vellem senari. Serv. ap. Putsch« p. 1825. 

He calls it ^nitologium. The Scholiast on Pindar saysi 
that it was so calied because paiiegyrics (iyxoojxia) were ori- 
ginally written in tbis measure. 

The following verse is an Encomialogicus Catalectic : 

Twiaplhaig ts ^lAofs/voi^ ahlv, Pind. Ol. iii. 1. 
'AXxifiihrra li tcotp Kpovou Xo^w. Pind. Ol. viii. 22. 

By joining a Dactylic to an lambic Penthemimer tbey 
formed tbe lambelegus : 

fcpwTQV fjiiv ivßovkov OifMV ovpavtav. Hepbaestion. 

"Apyos ;^aXivov. Joo^exa hs irgoTepov. Pind. Pytb. iv. 44. 

xAcffT0U9-i jxudou; ol fjLiyu\oi ßoia-iXTis, Sopli. Ajax> L 189- 

xeA TFKTTOV opxiov fji,syoi\ens aper als . Ol. xi. 6. 

Amore cogis scribere versiculos. Plotius ap. Putsch. 

Tbe lambelegus Catalectic is ihe celebrated Hendecasyllabic 
measure of Alcaeus. 

c3 "vaf i^woXXov, «•«* ftgyaXou Jif j. Uephaest. p. 80. 

TO [Aev yaq hSsv xvfia xvXlvlerai, Alcasus. 

Vides ut altä stet nive candidum. Horat. Od. g. 

The Alcaicus Major formed in tbis manner is classed by 
Hephaestion with tbe measures mixed xax avrivdieiav, under 
the name of Epionicus k majori. He gives the followiDg 
canon for it. 

a ß a ß ß ß a a ß a a 

ß ß a ß ß ß a a ß a a 

a ß a ß a ß a a ß a a 

ß ß a ß a ß a a ß a a 

It appears^ therefore, that he makes the fifth foot common, 

and tbis ruie accords with our remark^ that the last syllable of 

the lambic Penthemimer may be either short or long. Rud- 

diman and Dr. Carey lay it down that tbis syllable is always 

long ; and perhaps they are right as regards the Latin Poets, 
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^' qui musas colunt severioresi'' but it was otherwise with the 
Greek. 

Froni the Alcaic Hendecasyllabic is formed the Sapphic (as 
is remarked by Atilius FoctUDatianus^ Putsch. 270 1.), by trans- 
posing the first syllable of this verse to the ead : 

thus, 

TO fjiiv yäp ffvfley xvfiaxvXlvlerai» . (Alcaic.) 
iMV yäp ivt&f xva» xvXh^tTM rL (Sapphic.) 
like 

^ahiral jxoi xtivos 1^0$ deoicri. 

The P/ia/eiicta» Hendecasyllabic measure is formed (as is 
remarked by Marius Victorinus, lib. iv.)by transposing the first 
two syllables of the Sapphic to tbe end of the verse : 
thus, 

fiev yoip Mev xüfiu xvXlv^erai ■ ■ (Sapphic.) 

hitv xvißM xtßXlv^gTMTO [i8V | yap. (Phaleucian.) 

If the first syllable of the lambelegus be taken away, the 
verse becomes the Hendecasyllabic calied Prosodiacus : ^ 
thus^ 

irgöoTOV fih eußovkov Oiii.iv ovpaviav, (lambelegus.) 
Toy fih evßovXov Bsjttiv ovgaviav. (Prosodiacus.) 

We haye now seen that there are four Hendecasyllabic ^ 
Measures formed from the lambelegus, by the transpositiou of 
syllables. 

- Ist. The Alcaic. 
Mekoty^g^s ulioos 4^fO^ elg iroX<y. Hephaest. p. 80. 

2d. The Sapphic. 
a^Kofixlas $ff iLuKicrr ceoiSay. Pind. N. iii. 11. 



' See Scholiast on Pindar, Ol. üi. d. Marius Victorinus ap. Putsch. 
2580. Plotius ap. eundem 266^* 

^ Besides these there are other Hendecasyllabic measures. The fol- 
lowing oue is a pure Choriambic : 

Supb. Ajax 715. 
Another Hendecasyllabic. — See Person. Add. ad Hecub. Gaisford ap. 
Hephaest. (p. 307.) 

Postquam res Asise primus ab oris. Terentianus Maurus. 

£urip. Alcest. 1007. ed. Monck, 
Another Hendecasyllabic— See Gaisford ap. Hephaest. p. 307. 

Eurip. Orest. 1501. ed. Porton, 
We mean to confine our attention at present to the Hendccasj^llabics 
formed from the lambelegus. 
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Sd. The Phaleucian. 
Zr^vos &fif) vavYiyopiv AvKutov. Pind. OK ix, 145« 

4th. The Prosodiac. 
AXX' 2fU0; iu^oplov i/ugi Xvgav. Pind. N. x. 39« 
Having tlius explained bow the Hendecasyllabics were con- 
structed from the primary elements of all the measures, I shall 
now show how they were split into a tariety of divisiont, so as 
to form other measures. I thall begin with the Phaleucian. 

Divisions ofthe Phaleucian Hendecasyllabic^ 

The first foot of the Phaleucian may be lambusi Trochaeus, 
or Spoudaeus. Terentianus Maurus quotes the following ex- 
amples from CatuUus : 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas. 
Arido modo puroice expolitum. 
Cui dono lepidum novum libellum. 

From the last example take away the first syllable^ and you 
leave 

dono lepidum novum libellum. 
Uke 

ioa^ ^ äxirous nr' oßfMc xI^lvol^. Eurip. Hecub. 446. 
oSxTpav ßioTotv J^oviToiv oTxoi^. Ibid. 457- 
7xou Toi xpaTKTTa yas havXa. Soph. CEd. C. 701. 

Take away two syllables from the beginning, and you leave a 
Choriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Thus from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas — 

take away two syllables^ and you leave 

Esse aliquid putare nugas — 



wtmitmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmammmmami^-mmmmimmmmmmmmmmmiimm 



' The foUowiDg is a Phaleucian with an additional syllable in the 
beginning : 

Hephaest. p. 89. 
This line is a Phaleucian Hypercatalectic in the end : 

Soph. Ajax 195. 
See also Pind. Isth. vii. X7. 

* This verse bas an additional syliablo : 

9^yov naOafiiifis iliy h fMbrnr. 

^sch>l. Choeph. 71. 
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which is like 

%ivT' 6 [ß,iyQig xpovog li^otgatw. Sopb. Ajax 725. 

Take away ihree syllables and you leate the Lesser lonic 
Dimetei' ävaKXaoiji,§vov ;-— thus^ 

Aliquid putare nusas—- 
wbich 18 like 

Paphias amor columbas. Marias Victorinus lib. ii.' 

vpoxoMS o-IjSeoftÄV uf/t,m$. j^schyl. Siippl. 1038. 

Tbe other divisions in tbis order are pure lambics or Tro- 
cbaics. 



Take away the last syllable of tbis Pbaleucian, 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet nox. CatuUus. 
and you leave 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet. 
wbicb is like 

Nunc Trojani fera vindicat Venus. M. Victorinus. 

Take away tbe last two syllables, and you leave tbe Enueasyl- 
Idbic^ called also Hipponactean by Hepbaestion, wbo ranks it 
witb tbe Antispastics. 

in tbis manner from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 
is formed 

Meas esse aliquid putare, 
wbicb is like 

KOLi KvliTTf Tiy^ ivjxi^^«;. Hepbsest. 
Tbe first foot may be lambus, Trocbaeus, Spondaeus, or 
Tribracbys, as tbe examples will sbow. 

tolXuiv jsuxeri er' h[i,ßoire6<roi), Eurip. Hecub. 901. 

are irovroiFopovs xojx/^si^. Ibid. 445. 

xdyiroL frsfLfrofiivctv rdXonvav, Ibid. 455. 

ftera ye Cfo^ffitrivag jxfr J(T%oy« Ipb« Aul« 545. ^ 

Take away tbe last tbree syllables, and you leave the G/y- 
conic,*' — tbus : 

Meas esse aliquid puta. 

It admits lambus, Trochseus, Spondnas, and Tribracbys, in 
the first place^ tbus : 



> Consult Terentianus Maurus, de sextd. tome Hendccasyllabi. 

^ Atilius Fortunatianus aod several otbers of the old Gramraarians 
make the Glyconic a Fragment of the Heroic, but Diomedes very pror 
perly derives it from the Pbaleucian. 
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apia^ov jxtv uSw^, 6 Sf Pind. Ol. i. !# 
o6^§ iiffiiv SScM T^ov. Pind. Nem. iv. 6. 
TrivTOunvof IfqfKva^. SophocI. Philoc. 11£4, 
^1 xe o-uy ^aphoov Tvyj^» Pind. Nem. iv. 11. 

Pyrrbicbius ought, I think, to be rejected, although it is ad- 
mitted^ as Plotius remarks, by some '* nnn bene coriosis.'^ 

Herman lias greatly eniar|ed the liberües of the Glyconic 
measure. De Metris Üb, iii. c. 2. 

Take awaj the last four syllables^ and you leave the Phere^ 
cratian, which admits tbe same liberties as the Glyconic, thua : 
Sa^rroio-i iroXlrMs. Sept. contra Thebas 1. 286. 
XP^^^S ctl9o[Ltvoy itug. Pind. Ol. i. 2. 
il vioroov a>ü^git, Eurip. Hecub. 465. 
^6vafß,iS 00$ TO fih ouSffv. Pind. N. vi. 5. 

Take away the last five syllables, and you leave a measure 
niuch used by the Lyric poets, consisting of a Choriambus with 
a Base ' prefised, thus : 

TTovoov xfxpifbfvflov. Piud. N. iv. 2. 
T9 Jit xflti Nefiiot. Ibid. 14« 
Kampos TbXolimüv. ibid. 40. 
(These are corresponding lines.) 

ex ftev ly^ icoXifutw. Antig. 156. Ed« Musgrave. 
The next division in this order fornis a Dochmiac, and tbe 
following one an Antispastus. It is not necessary to give ex- 
amples of these. 

Divisions ofthe Sapphic Hendecasyllabic. 

The Sapphic bas lambus, Trocbaeus, or Tribrachys in the 
first place. 

« KXiuv^ptp.^ Tis iXiKlof. rt Aurpoy. Pind. Isth. viii. 1. 
Canebas eos puero colendu. Plotius ap. Putsch. 
^evos ig auyäg aexioio hl^ai. Eurip. Orest. 812. 

The second foot may be Spondieus or Trochasus. 

fa/y£Tai ]xoi xeiyo^ Itrog $iol(rt — 
irai Jios IoXvtfXoxs, Xiorcrofial <rt — 



' By a Base I qnderstand any of the four Dissyllabic feet (except 
Pjrrrhichtus) or Tribrachys. 
* Hephaestion (p. 79) calls this the Pindaric Hendecasyllabic. 
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Otiom et reges prius et beatts. 
Ottum, Catulle/tibi moiestuin est. 

The Sapphic ' viranting the first syllable corresponds with 
the Epionic ävakkijAiPov. From tbe last example take away the 
first sj^llable and you leave^ 

^ios SoXoir^oxt X/o-o-Ojxai crt. 

This verse corresponds with HephaEfStion's canon for the Epi- 
onic Trimeter &yax\a)[ß,eyov. Ed. Gaisford. p. 82. 

aßaß aaßa ß » ß ß 
ßß aß aaßa ß aß a 

Take away two syllables and you leave the Enneasyllabic, 
which has been already treated ,of under the Divisions of tht 
Phaleucian. Thus from the line 

Ire dejectum moniimenta regis, 

take away two syliablesi and you leave 

dejectum monumenta regis, 
which is like, 

svi'jnrou, ^ive, raa-Bi x^P^S* CEd* Col. 700. 
Take away three syllables and you leave a verse which is 
called [onicus ä majori by the Grammafians. If the second 
foot of the Sapphic was Spondasus^ the verse that remains will 
contain a pure lonicus d majori; but if it was Trochaeus, the first 
foot of the other will be Paeon secundus. This accords exactly 
with the laws of the lonic measures.^ 

From the lioe t 

faiveral /4oi x§ms lo'os 6eom, 
take away the first three syllables and you leave, 

fjLoi xslvog Tjof 09o7(ri — 
which is like 

^fl Trirvia fMÜca [Aorsp, Find. N. iii. 1. See Eurip. AIcest. 

1021, 1022. 
Fröm this line 

«ai Jio; SoXoff'Xoxs Xl<TcrofLai (re. 



1 The Sapphic with an additlonal syllable in the beginning furms the 
measure cailed by Hephsstion the Alcaic Dodecasyllabic : 

^ See Gal^ford's Hephaestion p. 65 ; also Aristides Quintilianiis ap. 
eund. ; and Servius ap. Putsch. Herman rejects Paeon secundus without 
sufficient grounds. 
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take away the first ihree syllablcs, and you leavc 

which ia like^ 

ffXMro-^ftffva/ /4* ht(ß4fav. OK iv. 5. 

Take away tbe first four syllablea» and you leave tbe meaaure 
called Choriambic Dimeter Catalecüc. 
From the line 

Beiluis nee te metuende certa, 

take away four ayllabies and you leave^ 

Te metuende certa 

which is like, 

Lydia die per omnes. Horat. i. 8. 
l^avaTmvTi [wtoi. OK i. 47- 

The following division« in this order, correspond witb the 
lambic and Trochaic roeasures. 

If the last syllable of the Sapphic be taken away^ the verse 
that remains, is an Epichoriambic. 

From the line ^ 

Eripit sensus mihi : nam simul te 

take away the last ayllable, 

Eripit sensus mihi : nam simul — 
wfaacb is like, 

«5 «oXu^ffivo^ xa) ffXfuSepo;, Eurip. Ale. 579« 

Take away the last two sylUbles^ and you leave a verse which 
has been called Epibhoriambic Dimeter Hypercat^lectic. I^ee 
Hephaest. p. 79* ed. Gaisford. Arist. QuinüK a. e. p. 199. 

Thus from the verse, 

nie si fas est superare Divos^ 

take away two i^yllables^ and you leave 

nie si fas est superare. 

The f^lowing example from Anacreon (ap. Heraclidem 
Ponticum) agrees with this verse, but ought probaUy to be 
ranked with Trochaics. 

vriKems ^Boysis Soxfoi^ U» 
An exa taple -frea» Pindar : 

'KUTpos uyKaov TeXstrag^ov, Isth. viii, 3. 

Take away the last.three syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by the Greek Lyric poets, which' the Grammariaus 
would call Epichoriambic. 

FrOm the line 

Grandinis misit pater et rubenti^ 
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take away three Ayllables, and you leave 

Grandinis misit pater et — 
which is like 

avvhxov [Aoia-äv xriavov. Pind. Pyth. i. 

The following examples are varieties, 

'AKi^av^pos fJAariW. Eurip. Hecuba 630. 
X«) ßori^pag Itftfovoiji^ods, Soph. Agam. 233/ 

If ihe last four syllabies are taken away, the verae which 
remains will resemble ihe last part of the Eupolideaa Metre. 
Thus froQi the line, ' 

Canebas eos puero colendo^ 
take away four syllables and you leave 

Canebas eos puer — 
which agrees with 

TTpos (^jxa; eKevii^cüg. Aristoph. Nubes 514. 
The other divisions are not deserving of notice. 

Divisions ofthe Alcaic Hendecasyllabic. 

Take away the last syllable and you form tbis measure, 
Al^ 8g TTpolyoc äh\o /xev aAAow. Pind. Nera. iii. 10. 



1 By joining the measure formerl from the last seven syllables to this 
one, Horace coiistructed the measure which he tises in the eighth Ode 
ofthe first book, thus : 

which agrees with, 

Te deos oro Sybarim, cur properas amando. 
Oy alteriug one syllable it becomes a pure Choriambic : 
Te deus oro Sybarini; cur properas amando— 
which agrees with, 

Omne nemusciim fluriis, ofline canat profundum. Claudian. 
Atilius Foruuuiti&niis (Putsch. 2683.) blames the poet for having 
formed a metre, the rhyihm of which so rauch resembled a Choriambic 
without being one. Dr. Bentley espouses the cause of the Poet, but 
falls to show what principle directed him in forming tbis uaeominon 
measure. The first division of Horace's measure is tbe same with the 
first division of the Eupolidean, 

2 0H^iy9t }Miri|w. . . . . _ 

Aristoph. Nubes 514. 
It also formed the first division ofthe Priapean aa used by £iiphorion. 
See Hephsstion p. 105. 

tut ßißn\otf 2 tiXIt^m. 
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Take away the last two sjllables and you form this measure, 

npoopaiev EipaiAOg xaraßag. Pind. Pyth. iv. 39- 
M 6Xßlot(nv 'Efifji.tvi^eu$. Pind. Pyth. vi. 5. 

See also Pyth. tu. 2^1. — ^Eurip. AIcest. 689- 

nrbe other divisions in this order are pure lambics. 
Take away the last syllable of the lambic Penthemimer, 
and you leave this verse. 

'Agx^Trparoü wul&et itiii fqw6f. Pind. Ol. z« 2. 
SfXovrt; ayayih Irixco/xioy. Pind. Pyth. x. 9« 
This verse being deprived of auother syllable constitutes the 
following, 

ftev irjÄTOv, m Zeti, tiV «orrov. Pind. Isth. vi. 5. 

The Alcaic wanting the first syllable agrees wilh the Sap- 

phic Catalectic, 

ä ftoXi^iivos xa\ eXwiipog. Eurip. AIcest. 579* 

From the Alcaic verse 

Quem sors dierum cunque dabit lucro 

take away the first two syllables, and you leave 

Dierum cunque dabit lucro — 

which nearly resembles this line, 

"Epcos, ipoog, 6 xotT ojXjxarcüv. Eurip. Hippol. 530, 

The corresponding line is^ 

SxXeoSf äXXcos tcapi r ^AX^itü, 

It may be ranked either with the Epionics or the Doric 
lambics ; for the Doric poets admitted Spondaeus in the even 
places of the lambics.' 

Take away the first three syllables, and you leave the Gly* 
ceric; — thus from 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 

take away three syllables, and you leave 

alta stet nive candidum. 

Take away the first four syllables> and you leave a verse which 
is an lonicus k majori Dimeter Catalectic. 
Thus, the verse 

Soracte nee jam sustineant onus, 



' See the Scholiast on Pindar Nem. vi. 1. ^ ye^ r^hvri^ xd»fa l<Tvh i 
ovoydho;. «oX^ dl toDto ir»p» ror; ^m^iTuu^, De Pauw lipon mere coiijectiire 
changed the last wurd to Avfvms' Prtscian (De Metris Comicis) quotes 
Heliodorus to prove that Pindar used Spondteus in the even places. 
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tbus altered becotnesy 

necjam sustineantonus'— 
wbich agrees witli 

^mäev *0\vfß,vlu. Pind. Ol. ix. 2. 
The other divisions are too obvious to require notice. 

Divisions qfihe Prosodiac Hendecasyllabic. 

The Prosodiac' may begin with Epitritus secuudus (-wr--) 
or Ditrochseus (-v^-^) : 

Xla-a-ofAui ifou Zi^vog eXiviepiov, Pind. Ol. xii. 1. 
vvv ^ *OXvfji,irloi (Tn^eivakrafLivos. Pind. Ol. xii. 25. 

The Prosodiac Catalectic is tbe same as the Sapphic Cata- 
lectic. 

00 iroXu^iivos xai IXsviepog. Eurip. Alcest« 579* 

Take away two syllables, and you leave a verse already 
treated of under the Divisions of tbe Sapphic, 

irargos uyKuiv Tehea-a^x^v» Isth. viii. 3. 

Take away three syllables, and you leave a verse which also 
comes under the Divisions of tbe Sapphic : 

cvvhüov [LOKTuv XTsavov. Pyth. i. 3. 
^ouryuvcp rs [lotpvafiiva. Pyth. ix. 38. 

The other divisions in tbis order are pure Trpchaics. 
The Prosodiac wänting tbe last syllable of tbe Trochaic por- 
tion, forms tbis verse : 

euhiuv 0$ [Lira ^uiJi,ipiov, Pyth. v. 12. 
Take away the tirst syllable and you form tbis verse : 

xXura * ^opjxiyyi o'VvavTOfji.evoi, Isth. ii. 3. 

e^utgsTOV ;^0ig/Tctiv veftojxai. Ol. ix. 39* 
Take away tbe first two syllables and you leave a Dactylic 
Pentbemimer with a Base prefixed. Tbe following is an ex- 
ample of a Trochaeus resolved: 

7roTotfji,la$ eBos*AgriiJt,i!Bog. Pyth. ii. 13. 



1 Tbis verse is an example of Prosodiac Hypercatalectic : 

.^ Pind. Ol. xii. 6. 
« It appears, however, that the Scholiast roadc the verse a complete 
Prosodiac by a different arrangement : 

. Tlie alteration was roade by Schmidius, for which bc is reprehended 
by De Pauw with bis wonted severity. 
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Take away the first three syllables and you leave • mcAsure 
much used by Pindar^ wbich has been called Prosodiac Dh 
meter Catalectic : 

xotXXnrXoxiiMo 9 *E>Jha. Ol. iii. ^. 

The otber divisions are too obvioua to desenre notice« 

I trust that l have now been able to give a salisfactory cx- 
planation of the formation and connexion of the principal 
Hendecasyllabics, and of the process by which they were after- 
Wards divided into a multitude of other metres, which tfaoogh 
in appearance very dissimilar can all be traced to one common 
origin. By observing the cothbinations with which the other 
aections of a leading Dactylic and lambic measures were formed, 
atid their subsequent divisions into iesser verses^ ihe Student 
may soon famiiiarise himself with all the metres used by the 
Greek Lyric Poets. Ex uno discc omnes. 

F. ADAMS. 

Banchory Ternan, April iOth, 1826. 



On the Lesser lonic Measure. 

Dr. Seale in bis valnable Analysis of the Greek Metres (p. 
40. note fi) has ehdeavoured to prove that^ contrary to the 
account of the leamed Mr. Heath^ the lambic Syzygy^ and not 
the Trochaicy is the Substitute for the proper foot in tbis mca- 
aure ; and Professor Dunbar^ probably by copying from him, 
has deüvered the same doctrine in bis work enthled '' Pros> 
odia Graeca.*' I mean to show, howeter, that thi« account is 
contrary to the authority oftfceancient Grammarians^ and in 
Opposition to the generai prmciples upon whieh the Lesser 
lonic metre iß constructedL* 

Surely it must have been through some stränge madvertänce, 
that Dr. Seale has referred to the following pasaage im the £ii- 
chiridion of Hephqestion ia support of the Tule whieh he lays 
down — ^AfT i>Ji(r(rovos W EIUIINIKON Tg/jxerpov aKuraXgxroy 

^'^^ T*^.*"^*^.^'*'^ '^ ^^ ^« lojttßix^ i^itnffitjv, ^ hrroanipiüv. 
Tä$ 8ff e^rjs Wo, 'lanftxois €^ourti[ji,ovs Kotiagot;^ olov 

7r»pi<ro-o«v, ai y^f*Avi>JMm 6 Avxfihs 

*Jvw flaXacrcro/AfSoicrav avo [lokt^wv, 
xavdv 8g adrov öiros, 

aß aß aaßß aaß ß 
^ ^ßßaß aaßß aaßa 
_ xaiapou f^ffv optos tow 'laivixw, tovto. x. t, X. Hephaestion. Ed. 
Gaisford p. 81. ed. De Pauw; p. 47. 
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Now it ia obviotts. thaX Hepb^stion is bere treating of tbf 
Epionic, and not of tbe lonic measures^ and tliat he considerjf 
the lombic Syzygy, ia the example^ which he bas quotedj to bf 
imited with the! leaser Ipiüc feet> no,t, as th^^ Graniniarians ^ 
preas it, xaxeL (rufinoiimaVf hut QU the cpntrary xar* kvrivaiu^r^ß 
for such is the title of tbe chapter froni which this extract i^ 
takem It ia likely that Dr«^ Scale was led into t|>i8 mistak^ \fj 
inadvertently considering, that ftfr^pu and not «pSif was the M^or^ 
to be supplied in the elliptical expres^sion, xaiagoy f/^iv ovrof r^ 
.'ÜBOvfxou: and that bis rule. is incQirect is further proved frot^ 
Marius Victorinus (Putsch^ p^ i549t) «nd the Schpliast cm^ 
Pindar, who State that tbe Xaiobic Sy^ygy belong^ to the 'Änti; 
apaatics and Choriambica, «fhi^t tb^ Trochaic Syzygy is tbf 
Substitute of the lonics* 

The following schemes of the Choriambic and lonic mef- 
aures, formed according to the rules of Marius VictoriuuSj aod 
the acknowieged principies on whicb thesp measures arf 
constructedy will serve further to illustrate and confirm the 
account which I have given of theo?« 

1. ^ 

-wv-»--v^w--ww- (Choriambic Pure.) 
ww--ww--vrw-- (LesKr lonic Pure.) 
--VW--WW--WW (Gi^i^ter lonic Pur^) 

C (phoriaoijbic witb an lambic Syzygy of 
X either 6 or 7 times. See AristSdes Quihtil.) 

\j ^ - C (Lesser lonic of 5 or 6 times witb a Tro* 

- - w r M ^ ^Ij^j^ Syzyjy.) 

(Greater lonic with a Trochaic Base.) 

The first pcbeme shpw^ the conn^xipp of the^e measures ^ 
one another in tboir original form ; and tbe seooud shows wlM|t 
1 have been endeayoring tp prove, that the Trochaic Syzyjpr 
belongs to tbe lesser lonic measure ; and further that this 
Syzygy may be connected either witb its prpper foot (y^^—^ ^r 
witb PxQD .ter.tiu9 (yy^). deph^Bstionj it ja trucj^ in ano- 
ther place (p. ddp) ireatrict^ thf 'j rochaic Syzyg^ to tho^ 
casea in whicb Paeon t^rti^^ PccMf s ; bift ei]tber t^e text muft 
be corrupjty pr he UNist hf^ cpnsidered ^a stating the ruies bf the 
measure in very gepieri^ terms ; fpr, ,as He^roan remark^^ tbere 
is Qotbing mor^ coipq^n fhan tp find a 7^ochaic Syzygy uf ited 
to ;a pure Xoweua i owipre ; and tbe cprrqcti^ss of this obserija- 
IIPD JUwat 1>€mp%nint tp my ppe i^bo U at 4l cpnversant with 

. yoL. xxxiiL c/. Ji: j^p. lxvi. z ' 
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At meatures of Pindar. In the Pers« and in the SupfsSeir 
of JE^chjIns many examples occur of linea consisttiw tff 
Mo ' lesser lonic feet mixed with lines contitting of an 
iobicus ä minore with aTrochaicSyzjgy, from which th#ldlianGe 
of the two Verses may be inferred, although l atnnol aiec|oainted 
with any unexceptionable example, of the one stMding Ibr tbe 
oAer. The reason of tbis seenis to be, tbat ther rhythro of tbe 
lesser lonic measure is much impaired 1^ the< admixture of 
fereignfeet, as is remarked by Malliui Theodorus, — ** alicM 
kuic metro pedes idcirco quidam intefflMrendoB crediderunf, 
tft copiam et faciiltatem etiam augerent, sed nihil in bis» quod 
«tires blandi accipere possunt, tttvenimus. Atcjue idea longfe 
melius commodiusque certsemttf^ttt metrum lonicuni a minore 
eo quo supra exposuimus modo^ unius pedis ingeminatione ex- 
pleatur, neque alius quisquam pes sequatur, quo adsociato non 
modo ei externa suavitas adquirenda, sed propria amittenda 
Sit." — De Metris^ p. 51. 

F. ADAMS. 
Banchory Ternan, April lOth, 1826. 

oHBaeaassssasssasssaasssaa» 



NOTICE OF 

ANClENf UN EDITED MONUMENTS of 
GRECIAN ART; from Colkctions in various 
cotmiries ; principally in Great Britain. 

f ROM the notices given in former Numbers of tbis Journal, 
omr readers are already well acquainted with the nature and 
vülue of Mr. Millingen's archseologica! writings. Tbe por- 
tion of bis *^ Ancient Monuments'' now before us (No. Vlll,) 
is'devoted to Greek Vases, and finisbes the voiume which 
treals on that sübject ; another number, relating to sculptured 
marbles, we understand, is on the eve of publication.---Con- 
liotting to explain the engravings which iilustrate tbis interestiifg 
Wbrky (and wbich are colored in exä^t iinitation of the original 

f)ainting8,) our ingenioos autbor describes a vase from die cot- 
ection of Chevalier Barthddy at Rome ; it exhibitsa youthföl 
figure (perhaps '^Ep»; 6r Love) descending with expalided wings 
töwards an altar. In each band be holds a (^/aAi); emblematic 
of libations and sacrifices ; one cup seems to contain wine, 
the otber milk, lliät the vase was inteiided for an amatory 
present would appear firom tbe inseriptiön KAAOS XAPMläHS 
ob ope side, and TESIAS KAAOS on tbe other : tbis may be 
suppcBed the donor's name^ or perhaps the gift was design^ 
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Cor two friends or brotbera. The appellatioh genendJy given 
to winged figures nesembling this, Mr. Millingen considers aa 
erroneous aud tolally destitute of authority : inost of them, be 
says (p. 790> represent Love or bis brother8,''/jxf{o$ and H^f .; 
but some, from the want of sufBcient attributea, cannpt be deter- 
mined.-^Pläte xxxi.) Another vase beionginff to the same eck 
lection.— •(?!• xxxii.) represents Menelaiiit, wko, after the siege 
of Troy, having regained Helen, appears leading her towarda 
the fleet. HU first iotention, to kill the faitUlesa beauty> was, 
if we may believe some anthors, defeated by the interference of 
Venus. Helenes charms revived bis ancient love ; and in thia 
painting bis looks are fixed on the ground, with an expression 
of sullen silence and irresolution between conflicting passions. 
Helen appears with downcast eyes, in deep affliction, and 
anxious concerning her fate. 

A Vase (see Plates xxxiii» and xxxiv.)inwhichtbenaroes 
are aiBxed to the perisonages represented, bas the Singular merit 
of containing portraits of the illustrious Lesbians, the parents 
of Lyric poetry, Alcaeus and Sappbo^ contemporaries and 
rivals in talents and celebrity. — Alcaeus, in the prime of life, 
(with a tbick and'flöwirig beard,) appears to address Sappho ; 
he sings and accompani^.his voice with the lyre. She seems 
tollsten, and tunes i)er lyre as if impatient to reply. Our learned 
author remirks (p. 83), that the great poetess of Mitylene has, iii 
Diany instances» been confounded with another Sappho, a cour- 
tesau bom at Eresus in the same island, and supposed also to 
have cultivatedpoetry : and it is most probable, that the passion 
of Sappho for Phaon, and her leap from the Leucadian rock 
into the sea, relate to the courtesan of Eresus and not to the 
Mitylenian poetess : her name is written SA^O on tbis vase, 
which was found near Girgenti in Sicily» A female figure 
(Fi. XXXV.) takes from a box a long fillet which she dispJaya 
to a young man, who views it with earnest attention ; he holds 
a brauch of laurel : tbis subiect probably r^lates. to some cere^. 
niony in honor of the dead, as the vase seema intended for fu« 
neral purposes. On the reverse of the same vase webehold two 
young men standing by the stele or sepulchral monument of 
CEdipus, on which is a distich in capital letters, but in common 
ortbography, (the particle ftev being restored,) as foUows : 
iVieor^ ^ni jxaXa;^y rt xot oo'f ^SfXoy iroXu^i^ov, 

'' On my back are mallows and the manynrooted aspbodel ; 
but in my bosvm I endose Qjldipus, the son of Laius.'' (Pl^ 

XXXVI.) 
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. On one of thote vases, ^eneraliy but* erroheousty calied 
** lachrymatories," (but which ate lecythi, servtng ta cootain- oii; 
perftiinea and cosmetics), we see a lady seated, wbo receives 
from a feroale ättendant tome oriiament for the head and a 
amall vase, preciseljr the same in form as that on whtch tbtf 
l^tnting 18 ekecuted : the exciamation HE IIAIS KAAE (^ veof 
na)^) ** tbe beantiful girP distinguisbes vases ofiered to ladiea ; 
a mirror is suspended on the wall. — (PI. xxxvii.) 

After Dionysiäcal subjects, the most frequent od all ancieat 
trorks of art are those relating to Hercules ; and fictile vasea 
of an early epoch represent various ezploits of tbat hero not 
found on other monuments, generally of an age less remotr^ 
Plate XXXVI 11. (from a vase in the Louvre at Paris)^ exhibits 
tbe combat between Hercules and Cycnus> \i'hich is celebrated 
in ** the Shield/^ an episode ascribed to Hesiod^ but bere, for 
tbe first time, conimemorated in painting, with circuniatancea of 
tbe actiön somewbat different from those describ^d by tbe poet« 
Hercules doea not appear in the armour presented to bim by 
Minerva, but clad in bis Hort V aicin ; Cycnus, bowever, wear« 
coniplete armour: the inscrip'tion HEPAKAAES and KTKNOS 
indicate the p^rsonages ; whilst ^lOS UAtS recalls the iiius- 
trious origin of the Theban hero. (p. 92.) The reverse exbibitiA 
in Amazon mounted on horsebdck and puriuing a Greek soU 
dier. The subject of Plate xxxix. appeared, at first sight, 
to represertt the combat of Hercules with the Amazons : bat 
Mr. M Illingen tbinks it rodre probable that bis antagonists bere 
are the Actorides^ or sons of Actor by Molione (and thencä 
CEiUed sometimes Molionides), wbo repulsed tbe hero's attacks 
on £lis^ until piacing himself in ambush; he surprised and killed 
them on tfaeir wdy to the Isthmian games. £lis, depriVed of 
tbeir assistance, feil, ain easy prey to Hercules« This vase is in 
tbe author's cöllection. Another (PI. xl.), belonging to Sigho# 
Giuseppe di Crescenza at Naples^represents Memnon proceed« 
ing to assist Priam ; he is on horseback> twö wai^riors accoto- 
pany hinx: tbe costume and arms äre partly Greek and partly 
Asiatic. Memnon's belmet resembles a Persian tiara. This 
jminting is '^ probably taken from oiie of (hose great coinposi- 
tions representing various events of the Trojan war, witb whi^h 
temples and publik: edifices wörd so frequeiitly embellish* 
ed.'' (p. 9"^), Some ** additional observations" füllow, and 
with this number are^giv^n an index tö the whole Volume (con- 
<:erning Gröek vases), and the dedication '^ to William Haäiil- 
toii^ Esq., aiithor of JSgyptiaca> ko eniinently distirignished b^ 
bis constant endeavours to promote in Great Britain the lite- 
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rature and «tbe^fine arts^ to whicb aqcient Greece ia indebted.*fQr 
HB' chief and lasting glory." There is also an '^ introdiurtiöti/- 
(for the whole volutne>) in whicli Mr. Milliugen declares^Jtbiit 
study and experience enabie him lo confirm tbe opinion «Xr 
pressed ten years ago, respecting fictiie vas^s^ which are^ba 
sajs, -of ^ all classes of aucient monunyente tbe most imr 
portant to tbe advancement of arcbaeology." Witbin ounpror 
jsent limits we cannot do Justice to tbe ingenuity and erudition 
dispiayed in this introduction. We may, perhaps, revert to it on 
^notber occasion, and sball conclude our ootice witb a passage 
(from p. V.) in wbicb Mr» Millingen censures tbose antiquariea 
wbo, entertaining preconceiyc^d iiptions, pnly ^Qugbt arguments 
favorable to tbeir own Systems. ^' Some of tbese autbors/' be 
says, '* bave gone.so far as to claim a greater knowlege of tbe 
early bistory of Greece ^nd . of its r^iigion, tban tbe Greeks 
tbemselves, wbom, tjiey^ accuse^.of ignorance and prejudice. (See 
D'Hancarville, &c.) The character of tbis systematic scbool 
of writers cannot-- be expressed bitter tban in tbe very words 
wbicb one^ perbapsi,tb? t^ost .^travagant of all, applies to tbose 
from wbom be dijfip/s.. jSfony, in the wantonness oftheirfancy, 
jfielded to the most idk suTtntses,and that to a degree ojlicen' 
tiousness for wkit^h ^.ni) Js0,rfiUm ,mwr ingenuity can atone. 
(Bryant's Analy8,*pf Anc. SlytKoJ. i. p. 129.)" 
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THE HISTQJiF r^F Tff^iJ^E FORMATION 
under Henry VI IL by Henry Soames, M. 4. 
2 vols. Svo.lfLondbn. 1826. 

The excellence öf tbis yi^ork must plead as an excuse (if any is 
needed) for noticing it in a Cla^sical Journal. A work of this 
nature, combiniugi the . yalgf^^e information of Burnet and 
Strype, and adapting tbem fpr populär reading, was mucb want* 
ed;' and we ventulre- fülly to recornjaehd Mr.Soames' work as 
meetingthis object.vWben 80 nmny false, garbled and erroneous 
Statements are mcli|ißtrioüsIy puVforth concerning tbe interesting 
period of wbicb \bese vötu^es treat, it is bigbly desirable tbat 
a work, written ib äjtigöroäs .a]|d..entertaining manner and from 
tbe best sources, shöüTd be presented to the public. That die- 
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sideratum tbese volomes amply supply. We bope Mr. Soames 
will continue his history, and we tbink it wouid enhance the 
f alue of his work, if an appendix of documentary papers were 
given from Burnet or Strype at the end of each volune. The 
most füll, unexceptionable^ and. original authority für the facts 
recorded^ is a point particularly tobe aimed at in works like the 
present. 
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NOTICE OF 

PHOTII BIBLIOTHECA, ex recem. Imm. Btk- 
keri (Grace). 2 tom. 4to. Berolini, 1824-5. 

X HE title of this new edition of Photius not havingbeen givep 
qoite accurately in a former number, we repeat it Under th^ 
text are soine various readiiigs, from fwo or three Mss.i an 
account of whicb is given in a short preface. We see lio rea*> 
aon fiby this author should not have descended to tbe con- 
venient octavo size, have been accompanied by a Latin f ersion^ 
and been illuslrated with a few pertinent notes« 
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LAT£LY PUBLISHSP. 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes; Second 

Edition. Containing copious Critical, Philological^ and 

Explanatory Notes in English from the niost eminent Critici 

and Interpreters: with päridiel passages from the Classics^ 

aifui with references to Vigerus ^ for Idioms, and Bos for 

Ellipse». The varipus readings are recorded under the teilt. 

Greek and English Indexes are aidded. By the Rev. E. Valpy, 

B.D. Three volumes 8vo. Price 2L 5s. 

This work is intended for the use of Studeots in Divioity, as well as 
the Library. 

The Delphin and Fariorum Ctassks, Nos. LXXXIX. to 
XClLi containing P/aittti< (Senior). Pr. 1/.. Is. per No.-— 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, QSS. i 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribsrs to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accoraniodate Mich by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. tili the set is completed. 
^-»STEPHfiNs' Greek Thesaubcs may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

Stephens* Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXVIII. Tbe work ia 
cerlainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some deceased 
Subscribers may still be had at iL 5s. Sniali, and 2/. 12s. 6d» 
Large Paper; but tbe Prkea will seon be raised io \L 7s» 
Small, and 8/. 15s. Large. Sabacribef^ always remain at ib« 
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price at which they origiaally enter. Nos. I. toXXXVIII« 
coutain above 15,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Larj^ laiid Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are stnct^ lioiited' to tbe number of Sobscribers. The Index^ 
Preface, 8tc. will be published this year. 

Pprcbafers of Copies tbat are not complete are requested*to 
take'up the deficient Nos. before the publicatiou of tbe ItiAex, 
or 27«. will be charged for each No. in suspeuse : Large pap^r, 
double. 

Old English and HebreMr Proverbs eiplaii^d and illuiltrated. 
By William Carpenter. Beautifully prmted in d£aio. 

Just published, in 4to, 18s. boards, uniformly printed witB 

Dr.Todd's Edition of Johnson'sDictionary, ETYMONS OF 

ENGLISH. WORDS. By the late John Thomson, M.R.I. 

and A.S. Private Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, in 

India* 

The object of Ibis wor)c is to traee the descent oflSnglish words; 
their affinity with the differept dialects of Gothic spoken in Europa; 
and the connexion between our own and sonne other tongues both of 
f^rq^ and ^$ia,:— wlihout introducing aoy remarks where thegeneral 
ineaning is obvioüt. 

^./Printed für Oliver and Boyd^ Edinburgh ; and Longinain, 

Rees« .OrmOj, Brown, and Green, London. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae septetn äc deperditt. Frtigg.-i^— eniiiti*- 
davit C. Q. ^a. Erfurdt; acc. Lex. Soph. et Index Vol. vii. 
tfvo. Lipsias, 1825. A cbncluding volume td Erfui^t's edition 
of Sophocles. 

D. Ruhnkenii inTerentii Comoedias Dictata, Brunsianoe^em^ 
plo emendatius^ &c. See. cura L. Schopeni. 8vo. Bonuse 18^5. 

Lexicölogus, oder Beitrspge' zur Griechbchen Wort. Erk- 
tasrung hauptssedhiich für H omfer tmd Hesiod : vonPh.^Btttt* 
mann Dr. Berlin^ 1825. 8vo. 

\ ■ ... 

.. Etudes Grecques sur Virgile^ &c. par Eichhoff. Paris, 8vo. 
1825. 

BfVO^ÄvTo; *Airofx,vriiJt,ove6fx,»Tu xu) IlKaroovos Fopylotg: IxSiSoyroj 
^kaYUglovvros A. K. 1825. Paris, 8vo. (The cdilor i* the tearned 
'Cöray.) 

., : Essai sur la Langue Grecque, pu Pr6cis4esa formation, de 
«an graiiiimiire, et de sa prosodie; avfc des notes iDontenant sur- 
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tbiit des 'a()yplication8 ao Latin : par M. Grestet, Pfofieescutff 
&€• Toalouse, 1825. Bvo. 

La Rh^torique d'Aristote, Grec-Fran9aisi, avec des 
notesy etc. ; traduction nouvelie par M. £. Gros^ Professeur, 
etc. Paris^ 1822. 8vo. 

De £pitritis Ooriis Dissertatio, auctore G. Hermann. Lip« 
siae, 1824. 4to. 

De £mendationibus per transpositionem verborura Disser- 
tation auctore G. Herinano, . Lipsie^ 1824. '4to. 

Themata Aifiglo-Latina ad usum jüventutis» &c. Latini vertit 
F. J. Goffaux, olim prof. ling. Lat. in Scholft Great Baddow 
prope Chelmiford in Essex, deinde prof. in Univ. Paris.^ auctor 
Wini Mobimon Crusoe. 1826. 8to. Paris. — (It is a -single 
sheet^ published by the author as a specimen of the work^ the 
manuscript of wliich is to be seid.) 

W^pl ^x^ftareov. Edidit G. Dindorf. Lipsise^ 1825. 8vo» 

Lies' Chants de Tyrtie, traduits en vers Frangais par Fkimib 
Didot. Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

Lettre k FAcad^mie Royale de Lisboune sur le Texte des 
Iwaiades (par M. Mablini). Pari3, 1826. 8vo. 

ikttms Ilg^xXoü UhMTotviKW, Priroum edidit, amEioiationemque 
subjecit, J. Th. Voemei. Francof. ad Msn. 1825. 8vo. It^is 
tbe 4th ^Part of tbe Initia Philosophie ac Theologiae ex Plato- 
nicis fontibus ducta, three Parts of wbich were published by 
tbe leamed Creuzer. 

. STPinUHS. Cur^uie J. Fr. Boissonade, Tames iii. et iv. 
Paris, 1826. d2mo. The fifth volume contains the fragmeats 
and the epistles. 

Notes d'un Voyage fait dans le Levant,:eD I8l6 et 1817* 
(By Ambr. Firmin Didot.) Paris, 1826. 8vo. 

A Populär Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
designed for the use of mere Eoglish readers. In two parts. 
Part L— Ruies for reading the ßible. Part IL— Helps to- 
Wlrttls a right uhdefstanding thereof ; oomprianglntroductions 
tcPthe'aeteral Bobks^ä Summary of Biblical'Aiitiqpiitica>!Oee« 
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grapby. Natural HUtory, fllc« : Bj William CarpeiUeri Editor 
of tbe Critica Biblica, Sorifitiire Magi^ipe^ Calebdarium P»- 
IcatinaE;, &c. Id one kiye vol. 8vo. witb maps andplatea. 
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Conienis ofthe Journal des Satans for January, 18£6« 

1. Relation d'ezperiences pour d^termiuer la figure de la terre 
par les vibrations du pendule ä secondes ä diverfea latttudea, 
^e. ; par M. Edouard Sabine. [Second article de M. Biot.] 

2. Essais Historiques sur 1e Rouerg^e, par 1e Baron de Gaüjal. 
tonies 1 et 2. [M . Raynouard.] 

3. Specimen Historico-criticum exhibens vitam Ahmedis Tu- 
Idnidtt, &c. [M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

4. Piatonis Philebus, recensuit, prolegomenis et commentai:iiS 
itliittravit Qodofiredus Stalbauro. [3me article de M, Coudn.] ^ 

Nouyelles litt^raires. 

- % ' ■ • ... 

Feb. — I. Hoa-tsean : Chinese Courtship in verse, to wfaich is 
added an appendix treating of the revenue in China. [M. Abel- 
Rimusat.] 

2. Dissertation sur le Periple de Scylax, par M. - J. F. Gail 

ils. [M. Letronne.] 

3. Sur un vase grec r^cemment d^couvert ä Nola. [M* Raoul 
Rochette.] 

4. Annales Islamismi, sive Tabulse Synchronistico-chronolo- 
gicte Chalifarum et Regum Orientiset Occidentis, &c. Edidit D. 
Lassen Rasmussen. [M. le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

5. CEuvres compl^tes de Descartes, publikes par M. Victor 
Cousin. [M. Daunou.] 

Nouvelles Litt^raires. 

March.— 1. Histoire de la Legislation, par M. le Marquis de 
^ästoret; tonies 5, 6, et 7. [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Historia de la Dominacion de los Arabes in Espagfia, sacadä 
deyarios:manuscritos y meittona« ara,biga8, por el doctor Don 
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Joie- Antonio €onde. I li i j i B y ctf^he Domination of the Ara1>s 
fiDd the Moors in Spabim^ Portugal, digested frotn tbe historf 
translated from tbe iMt>ic into Spanish of M. Joseph Condei 
by M. de Marl^« (M.le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Des deot# 4e8 Mammif^rea considerees comme caract^res 
zoologiques; par M. Fr6d6ric Cuvier. [M. Tessier.] 

4. Synopsis Plantarum quas initineraad plagam sequinoctialem 
Orbis Novi collegeront Alex, de Humboldt et Am, BoQ{4ttd« 
Auetore C. S. Kunth. [M. Abel-RemusaL] 

5. Note sur le Manaicrtt Gi»c Jeia JWfqlh^q«e.&»yak de 
Paris, no. 2016« j3L CummlI 

^ B^fjpPitde la Cognmaton ooimnee par rAcad^mie Royale 
.im isimpttoaSf pour examiner les r^sultats du Voyage en Cyr4- 
«dque et «n Marmarique, par M. Pach6. [M. Letronne*] 

7. Histoire des Exp^ditions maritimes des Norroands et de leür 
etablissement en France au lOme si^cle; par Q. P. Deppitig« 
£M. Daunou.] 

Nouvelles Litteratres« 

Institut Roj/al de France, et Societes litteraires. Feb. 1826. 

At the public meeting of the French Academy on the 9th Feb. 
was read a fragment of the introduction to the History of France 
by the Viscount de Chäteaubriant, entitled, First Discourse; In« 
vasion of the Barbarians ;^ Manners of the Roman Emperors,; 
Manners of the Christians, of the Pagans, and of the Barba- 
rians. 

The Society of Arras for the encouragement of Sciences, Spe. 
demand ** a piece of 200 verses, expressing the prayers of a 
Christian for the triumph of the Greeks." 

Foreign Books. 

1. Supplement au Dictionnaire de TAcademie Fran9aisey con- 
taining the terms appropriated to the Arts and Sciences, and the. 
'^ew words consecrated by custom, in 4to. 12 fr. Paris. 

2. A short time ago was announced for publication at Paris an 
inedited work of J. J. Rousseau, entitled Pens6es d'un esprit 
droit et Sentiroens d'un cceur vertueux, Thoaghts of an upright 
mind and Sentiments of a virtuous heart ; a work under this title 
has just appeared, printed from an autograph MS. of J. J. 
Rousseau, entitled Moeurs, Caract^res. Ce vol. in 8vo. se vtend 
2) francs. 

3. The Sanscrit Orammar and Dictionary.by General Boisse^' 
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tdU&already aBBOuncad willsoOQ itt :published at Paris, in 4to. 
The Prioe of the Orammar will be 5$tjraDC8, that of the Diction* 
«ry »100 fr. 

4. Saggio, See. : an essay on the Hebrew cbariacters used at the 
time of tne Patriarchs and in the succecdingages, by-M, Oinseppe 
^gevano. Reggio. In 4to. with 12 plates. 

ß. Catsülogo ife* Papiri Efiziani dellabiblioteca Vaticama ; Ca- 
tialogae of the Egyptian writiogs on Papyrus forming 15 plates 
exhibited in one of the halls of the library of the Vatican. Rome. 
Atthepress of the «Vatican» In 4to. 182.5. The explanation of 
these inscriptions is by M. Champollion junior. M. Mai bas 
also added observations on a work, entitled Monumenti Egiziani, 
Jately printed at Rome. .^ 

6. The 1001 Nights in Arabic, as printed after the edition 
giTen by M. Max. Habitcht, professor of Arabic at • Breslaw, 
t9o\. Ist. 

7* Solonii Athenien$i$ Carmina quce supersunt, disposuit, emen- 
davity annotationibus instruxit et dissertationem de Solone poetft 
prcBmisit Nie. Bachius. Bonnee. Weber, in 8vo. 1825. 

M. Platenit GritCt Gr«cöy.cum commentario peppetuo; ed. 
ihome. UpsisB.f Kayser, 1835, in 8vo. 

9. M. ChampoUion-Figeac has pnblished the description of a 
liatin MS. of the Chronicleof ^usebins, deposiied in the library x>f 
the Society of Geography of Paris. Itis in Square folio, on vellum, 
containing 119 leaves. The Latin version is the same with that 
.«bich Joseph Scaliger printed, but 4t has some vasiations sug- 
»gested by M. Champollion. For example, after the words Hiaeit 

Amenophis quem quidam Memnotum putant lapidem loquentem, 
the manuscript adds : '^ Cujus statua usquead adven tum Christi sole 
Oriente vocem dare dicebatur; tunc enim conticuit. Hancstatuam 
ipse sibi posuit." Other additions relate to Hyreanus, predeces- 
sor of Herody the reign of Augustus, &c. One of the most ex- 
traordinary is^ that which affirms that Tertullian composed bis 
apology in the last year of the reign of Tiberius. 

10. De staiu et coniitione Pßganarum sub Imperatcritw CkrU- 
iiunis past Ckmsianiinum, auqtore Samuele Rudiger. Bceslaiji, 
^S1S5.. 8 vo. 85 pages. 

11. Chre$tpmathie Arabe, or extracts from various writersjn 
prose and in verse, with a French translation and with notes ;, 2d 
edition, corrected and enlarged, by the Baron Silvestre de Säcy, 
9aris;4e26; Itt v6U 8iro. 



• IS. Biographie UniteTselh^ ancieot and modern;,, or ad. aif>Ma- 
betical history of the public and private life of all inen wbo. haya 
distinguished themselves by their writings, actions,<&c. ; a worlc- 
entirely new, edited by a Society of Literary men, vols. 43 and 44. 
Paris. Printßd by Everat, and sold by L. G. Michaud, 1826. 2 vols* 
from Solander to Tarutius. It appears that this vast and Import- 
ant coUection approaches its conclusion, and that tbere remaiii 
only about 4 irols. more to complete the work; the 45th and 46th 
vols. will appear in the conrse of 1826. The plan and chavacter 
of this work will be seen in the Journal de^ Savans^ Oct^ 1824. 
page 580-586. 

, 13. MSlanges Asiatiquesy or a Selection of pieces of Crittcismi^ 
and Memoirs relative to the religions, sciences^ customs, history^ 
and geography of the Örientäl nations» by Abel Remusat, 2d yöl; 
Paris, 1826. 8vo. — Note, thi3 2d vol. is devoted exclusiv^Iy 
10 Chinese Literature. 

14. Incerti Auctoris Fibbr de expugnätiotre Uetnphidis et Afel- 
atfdrise, vulgo adscriptus Abou Abdallee Muhammedt Omari üKOf 
Wakidtto Medi^enäf. Textum Arabicum eie codice Inbliothec«!^ 
L. B. descripsit plurimisque vitiis purgatum edidit> et aoaota^ 
tionem adjecit H. Art. Hamaker. LL. OO. in Academiä Lugd« 
Bat. prof- ordin. &c. Leyden. Puteschestwige, w Kitai, &c. 
Jpurney through MorigoKa* into China in 1820-1824, by Mr. 
Edward Timkowski. St. Peterst)UTgh, 1825. 2 vols. 4to. 

15. M. T. Cicero in compendio ; sen definitiones et sententisa 
de Deo ac religione, de animo huroano, virtutibus et vttiis, dt 
civitate et legibus« de hello et pace, de philosophiä, literis. elo- 
quentia et artibus, ex universis M. T. Ciceronis operibus coliect« 
et in systema redactse, ab £« T. Hohlör. Vindobon«»^ Straiiss, 
1825. 8vo. price Ifl. 24kr. 



IN TRK FKB88. 

The Mosaic Preeepts elacidated and defended; by Moses 
Ben Maimon or Maimonides. Translated from the *' More 
Nevochim ;" and accompanied with Notes aod Dissertations^ 
ind a life of Maimonides. 

Quemadmodum adhuc viget, ita in omne aevum vigebit, MAIMCX« 
NID13 memoria. — Bp. Clavering. 

By James Townley, D. D. Authot of IlliMtratiorts of Bi« 
h\\zi\ literatui-e^ Stc^ &c. 
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Dr. MttMJ^ irbose edition of Virgirs Bucolics and Jov^mT» 
SflriM» iirt«rlineally translated, have been 80 geiierally approved, 
il fmpariiig for publication, on a siaiilar plao^ tbe entire iNrorks 
of Hprace; M'ith a Treatise od Lyric Versificaüon, and a 
acanning table, exbibiting, on musical principles, tbe varioua 
metres of Horace. 

The Gospel of St. Luke: with Eiiglisb Note». For tbe 
useof Student?. By tbe Rev. J. R. Major, B.A. of Trin. 
Coli. Camb. 

An Jnalysis of Mitford^s Historv of Greece : in tbe form 
of questions for self-examination. For tbe U8e of Students in 
dielJuiversities, and Public Scbools. By tbe same. 

The Hecuha of Euripides ; witb Englisb Notes : comprisiag 
tbe wbole of Porson's, translated : witb a selection froni other 
commentators : extracta from Mattbis's Greek Grammar, etc. 
Prefii^ed is a translation of Porso^'s Preface and Supplement, 
and a Synopsis of metres in general. For tbe use of scbools. 
By tbe same. 

In tbe prcss and speedily will be publisbed, for scbools and 
universities, A Prosodian Lexicon ; cbntaiuing tbe inier- 
pretation in Latin and Englisb, and tbe Quantities marked, 
of all words to be found in the Greek Poets from tbe earliest 
times tili tbe reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. By tbe Rev. 
Jobn Brasse, B. D. late Fellow of Trinity Coli. Camb. One 
vol. 8vo. ^ 

The unrolling, decipbering, and printing of'tbe Herculaneum 
Mss. is proceeding witb more diligence tban beretofore^ and 
tbe following are in tbe press, and nearly ready for publication: 
Two Treatises on Rhetoric and one on Etbics, by Pbilodemus; 
two ön Natura, by Epicurus ; one by Chrysippus, on Provi- 
dence. These will be succeeded by one of Caniiscus, one of 
Polistratus, and one of Epicurus. It is not a little remarkable 
tbat tbe celebrated Treatise on Politics, always attributed to 
Aristotle, is ascribed by Pbilodemus to Theopbrastus. 

Oriental Literature. We have received information, that 
Professor Freytag of Bonn, long since known to tbe world as 
one of tbe best Arabic scholars of tbe age, bas undertakeh au 
edition and translation of Hamasa. This collection is better 
calculated to illustrate Ante-Mobammedan mauners and opi- 
nions, tban almost any work of tbe Arabs, \fbich bas come doWn 
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tö U8. Schultens made sev^ral extracts from it ; tbes« fco#fte r 
are far from being the most iiiteresting, which Ute mMMmpi 
ccfntains. We trust, that ihe learned author will nmk^t sletec- 
lion from the different Scholia, wbich exist onrflie Hamasa^ 
in nearly all tbe universities of Europe ; from tbese ire maj 
derive an insigbt into the customs, to wbicb alltision is made, 
and also obtain many valuable observaäonor on the idiooiatic 
peculiarities of the text. 

In addition tothis splendid undertakingy Professor Frejtag igf 
busily engaged on a new and improved edition of Golius's Arsibie 
Lexicon^ which, althougb it be the most perfect iMteOi^ 
^'bich \ie bave \i'ith a LaCift interpretation, is by na means 
adequate to the füll explanartion of Arabic roots and derivatives. 
Tbe Professor will em^bödy in his edition the iob^tance of the 
KiMt^s and SiHAii^ %ihich liave long beeii dkitiderata. We 
trust that he will llM enrich it from tb# idloüa on Hariri, 
HAMADlNiy.and Soj6ti, not forgettkigtliose Mss. Lexica, 
wbicb relate tafethnical terms. We bäte no doubt, that OrientaL 
scbolars wiH patronise these spirited endeavours, assured of the 
competenCf snd avowed eminence of the Professor, and con- 
vinced dtat bpth these wörks are necessary to the prosecution 
of Eaatem researches. 

Tbe Traveller Schulz bas now in tbe press a Greek Testa- 
ment, containing various new readings, and fixing only two 
recensionsy the Kolr/i thdiats and Alexandrine, which will wben 
published subvert a great part of Griesbach's theory. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Vita S. Antonii in our next. 

In our next we shall give: Remarks on ifomer,-— Notices 
of * Botbe's Plautus,' — ' Nugae Hebraics/ — * Fundamental 
Greek Words/ — * Confession of Faith of Cyrillus Lucaris/ — 
See. 8cc. 
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W« intond in future to oiJike tbe. repuJblication of scakcx 
AN D" VALUABLE TRACT9 Ü^. prominent feature of the C/<M- 
Wcfl/ Jot/ma/, by/ whicb tho Scbolar and. Student will hs|ve a 
ready and oiost economical accesa to what tbey can now with 
difficuhy procure. We ahall be glad if any of our cor- 
reapondents can occaaionally recommend a Tract of merit tba^ 
ia rarely to he seen. 

THE FOLLOWING SCARCE TRACTS 

ort inserted in the üvmbers already Published, 

Carmiaa Hoiaeric«, Iliat et Odyssea, a Rhaptodoraai InterpolHlionlbo» repnrgata, 

•pert «t ttodio Ricardi Payoe Kniglit.— *«* Two eopie» of the first edition, qf 

vhidi onlf 50 were prioted, were sold by anctiou for above 71. each. — ^Translatioo 

of Lycophron't Cassandra, with Notes ; by Lord Roytton. — A Chart of ten Numerala, 

Ib £00 LAbguise», with a Deseriptive Eatay. — Bbh<»p Pearaoo'a aiDor Tracta, chronolo« 

gically arraikfed« — An Introductory Essay on ihe Prapositioos of the Greek Languagei 

by James Moor, LL. D. Oreek Prof. in the University of Glasgow. — Wasse On Latio 

Scholiasts.— ^. Canteri do ratione Emendaudi Graeeos Aaetores Sjntagoa ne%m 

■octun«— Aceoant of Hercnlaaeaa ; by the Rev. Mr. Hayter.*-De Orccorun Verbis ez 

Regulft flectendis; a C. 8. G. Hauptnann. — ^T. Falconer's two Letters on the Oxford 

*8trabo.— Oratio de PublieisAtbenieosium Moribus 4 Valekenaer.-'<4Amberti Bos Regal« 

pff»eipuK Accentattm.— Rnhnken's anlnadvr. in Xenophontis MomorabiUa. — Oratio de. 

Liaga« Arabtcas utilitate, autiqaitate, et praestantift: 4 Hyde. — Fontes quos Tacitusin 

tradendis rebus ante se gestis videatar »equatus paucis indicat J. H. L«>%leterotto, 1795. 

- -^Kotarnn Roaumarnm ac Literam« ilngulariua conpeadüqye scriptiq«» in aiitii|«ia. 

oodicibas et monvuentis obvii loterpretatio, ex varits anctoribus collecta.-— Fragment of 

Longns with Lac. trauslation.— An Answer to a late Book written against)^. Benticy, 

relative to some Manuscript Notes on Callimachus. — Richardi BentleU Orativneub.*- 

Tentamen de Poetis Elegiacis; auetore J. Addisono. — An Inquiry into the Veraificatioa 

of Homer, and the Use of the Digamma in his Poems; by Professor Dunbar. — A Dis> 

course on AheJentand Modern Learning ; by the late Rt. Hon. Jos. Addison. — ^Richardi 

Bentleii Bpistolse Dua ad Ti. Henaterbasf aro.—Prof. Porson*s Collation of the Harlei^ 

MS.of the Odyssey — also CoUations of Cicero de Seuectute — Persius^-Avienos — Suetoaioii 

— Sophocies— Eutropins,— Epist. Chr. G. Heyne, Gutielmo Vincent. — Bentleii Emendat 

MSS. in Sophorleiii,Theoeritum, Bionem, Moschnm, Kieandrum, et CalMm.— D. Heinsii 

Oratio de Utilitate/quas e lectione Tragoediarum percipitur.— Bentleii Emendationes ia- 

editae in Aristoph. Ovid. Sil.Italicumet variosauetores. — J. Ad. Nodel Epist. Criticaad 

C. O. Heyne. — On some Idioms of the Greek Langnage ; by W. Neilson. — On the Geogra- 

phy of Susiana; by Dr. Vincente— Of the Greek and Latin AccenUw->Of Degrees in tha 

Univarsities; by Dr. Brett— L. Bos ** de Etymologie Graeca."— Dr. Vincent's Ancieat 

Commerce.— Periplns of the Erythman Sea.— On Pagan Trinitiea, by B. H. Barker.-^ 

Diatribe de Antimacho, Poeta et Grammatieo Colophonio.— Dedication to Walton*s 

Polyglott. — Sophroni» Miraoram Fragnenta.-- ppsii Ai|i9)a<|veraiooeB in Seoecae Hippo* 

lytum.— Ric Porsoni Notas in Aristophanem Brunckii.— On the Greek Sappliic Ode, on 

the Alcaic Ode of Horace, and on the Structure of the Ovidian Distich, by the Rey. J. 

Tale— Prefisee to the Aldine Pindar.— The Origin of the Phaeaces. By Sir VT. Drnmmond. 

— Hermogenis ProgymnasmaU.— Specimens of Modem Gr«ek.— C«nceming Che sbield of 

Achilles, by Sir \V. Drumnond.— List of Romaic Authors, by Lord Byron.— Prefaee 

to the Editio Princeps of Aristophanes.— History of Translations, by John Galt.— In 

Tk-agieoram Grascoium Carmiaa Monoatrophica Coimncauhuf.— (Grjinimaticai Gneca 

•ais partibus ezpleu et explicita nb Aug. MatthiaB.r-De Ostradsmo Atheniensian.^ 

Twelve Plites of the Yariona Forma of th« Greek Alpltabei in düfereat agea; with tha 

Abbreviatioas and Conn)Bxion8.*^Dissertatio Literaria de Qs^-aciamo Aihei^en^iam.— 

Thoughts on a Revision of the Translation of Varions pa^sages in the old Testament, by 

Archbp. Secker. &c.~With maoy University Prise Essays and Poems, Tripoaef^ Waatf* 

»iaster Prologaes and EpUognes, Inscriptiona, &c. 
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